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| indifpaſttion, having put it, cur of bis 
ber to be of thar vicfulneſs,he Would, 
<5, wiſh,.to others- w 4 more attrve I ſphere 
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of doing that juſtice he would. with a4 | 


from a ſhort,. curſary. peruſal, of What 4 


_ - has endeavoured to make worthy, of 1 


caſe, indeed, the Author venture on this 
with ſame diffidenee, not of His contluſſ- 
ann but of his own abilities in the Way 


the 5 ſubjects treated of; 
this, he hopes, will not be judged. a 


cargſul attention :: The E384x3. inde 
(which makes bot a fil panpof the f 


5 lowing work,) were wrote ſometimes p 
in a hurxy, (azweekly publications: often 
are,) a few vears ago, nor have the . 


ſince been aſteted: But. in the Dis- 


' "$ERTAFIONS,.. (none, of | "which. was 


. ever puhliſhed before,) be bas endea- 


ties (as much 6 
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1 in 4 ſpeculative. as well as 
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ry and accuracy; and to. carry his inqui- 
ſbble,) into the real 
nature of the things themſelves, accoffl- 
ing to the light in Which they appeared 
ty bim, withogs . on 8 — 9 
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ter be what they will, the atrennon com- 


monly cinmed by him muſt be given, 
before it can be a Pant far” 'his- 


hay” to it is well founded. 


Whatever information ho: lies... 
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Thune, Jen. 2.1 1766, 


—Olim hec meminilſe bal. K 
THO: ip ors palanaki my long all. 


* 41. for the ſervice of the public 
has, in theſe patriotic times, fo in- 


creaſed the number of periodical N 


Writers, chat the whole catalogue of Titles 


ſcems to be almoſt exhauſted; and it is hard 


o ſay whether the obtaining a proper office, 
dr a name to diſtinguiſh it, be moſt difficult. 


he venerable names of SpeRtator, Guardian, 
and Rambler, are now no more; along 
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© and gather alt their fame,” We have 
 Finee, however, had. our Schemers, our 
Monitors, Auditors and Cenſors; and even 
an humble canditate for fame, by the name 
| of Trifler butwithavt prefuming ta lefſen 
their merit; there ſeems to be one Province 
| as yet unoccupied, the command af which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the name, ſtile, nd 
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. 7 Tax. comiidtipement of 5 
Which has ziven tiſe to A hee annual 
Regiſters, Kalendars, and Journals, for the 
benefit of commercial life, ſeems to call for 
ſomething ſimilar in a ſocial and moral 
view; ſome office- 8 analogous to what 
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1 ert 7 * was 
4 1 Y 3 ol | | 
9 The cated bf ch 3 and of 
; Jong, references. afterwards to the as of up 
„ be, was, that the following Eſſays 
were fir ec under that name, weekly in 
_ - Bath, for" ſome Fs of the year 1766, 1 
the Author's honour ge to — lee 
Gentlemen there, for colle 
oon as 
ron Fr 


them With ſome additional tr 
ts | conveniently could, "but his remion; 

_. - Place to a confderible diſtance e 

1 off 8 his delaying this till how, and digeſting 

0 5 thoughts on ſome other intereſting ſubjects i 
They _ his. view, in the form of Diſſertations, = 

maße by far the greateſt part of the follow 
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de by i" Aeg eaſtern Mo. 
one as mor- 
g 1 16 5 then Petqphdcred — clicf,. 
2 nat eh only Profitice of the Rehiem- = 
Bratton, Whnte per fubject appears to be 6k 
particular ip eance in che view above 
menfioned,” yet in danger of being over 
Wok'd or forgotten, a zmidlt the diflipation- | 
of pleaſure, the debility of Meneſs, or the 
. hurry and. noiſe of tumultuous lee: o 
riod, this it is his buſineſs e the attention 
nu 


of his countrymen? without” exception -_ 
any fabje@bBit Whit is either metiihical or 
6 chere ke leaves to other Managers, 
whie antes ang daes arc ſuch, as chat 
nerd none of His Amide; there be- 
ing no occaion for being reminded of any 
thing that does not ſeem to be in danger of 
being forgot. For the ſame reaſon it 
dos een wat what is ſerious Ma er 
de 2 preference to What is hümorous, in 
Welaboyrs'of the Riimbriencer ; the che 
Wee ener be entirely” excluded, Kren 
Exejudice ic the kormer. 
A beginning the year with e 
the occafion of his labours, there is n 
Tack profpe@t of their being long continued, 
"can make any thing" that relates to him- Hal 
felF perſonally a matter of aa th a 
the -public, bis Hufincſs and cndeavs 
mould be to turn their RPE do h 
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© _ name ang family, with the form of his per · 


bas reminded them of ſomething which 
they hall afterwards be the better of hav- 
ing remembered; and, among the variety of 


| ' . haye had diſtinguiſhing proofs of the divine 


"8 bis happineſs and perfection. When one 
* * ee, is paſt lo and another 


they may find in the _ iſſue more pleaſure 
and advantage, or which ſcems fo be more 
" ſuitable to a ſeaſon of general gaiety and 


ny grounds. of gratitude we have to that 
| beneficent Being from whom all being and 
happineſs are derived; and who, as he is 
*® infinitely happy and. perfect in himſelf, has 


* * 


4 12 and Defen bp the Ears, 
ſubject, and not to himſelf; ſo that 


ſon, and length or tThortneſs of his N 
ſhall, in regard chiefly to his own caſe, co 
tinue equally unknown; tho”, in any other 


reſpect, he has nothing to hope nor to fear 


from the difcovery ; and by reducing his 
weekly admonitions to very narrow limits, 


be hopes to prevent their becoming burden- 


ſome to himſelf or to others. 
In conformity, however, to the motto 
he has choſen for this introductory eſſay. 


it will be neceflary for him to lengthen it 


fo far as not to-diſmiſs his readers till he 


ſubjects that occur, there is none by which 


gladneſs, as well as to à place where ſo m 


goodneſs, than to reflect a little on the ma» 


made us in ſome meaſure capable of ſharing 
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kk the oider g nature fiicceeds it, can ab 
thing de moe haturat "and dutiful for us 
than to beſtow fore p 
Techn both this nge general and partlen. 


Fern c Muations of Tife Þ 
Gally Where we Rave bot ' only the ble * 


bf health to acknowledge, but likeways the 
dontinuante 'or> rechvery of health fo ne- | 


to qe enjo: HRP $5! hat inat- 
tenen and giddineſb of chovght, den is 
| Go! prevalent in every one of us, ma 


K indeed highly neceffary for us to lay Ketd 


of every favourable opportunity of 'exeit- 
ing a due attention to the bleflings 'of 
heaven, and grateful adoration of the _ 
High: And theſe are ſentiments ahd lik 
preions which we candot be at too thy 


of Vis goodneſs fo us in, our ſe: 


Sf our time in re- 


| to cultivate, if the happineſs and per- 


ion bf vur own | 
Ky AMC rate ful ſenſe of the 
5 5 7 


nend ber the mind; and contributes high- 
ly to its improvement into a juſt refarc 
and conformity to the Divine Will, as it is 


impoſſible for us to be fincerely thankful 
either to God or man, without endeavour- 


ung to pleaſe or gratify him to whom we 
are thankful, and to whom we reckon our- 


ſelves indebred ; whereas an ungfateful 
heart is, in all 1 and, by all perſons, 
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very juſtly. condemned, as arguing à heart 
a very much depraved, and very deſtitute of 
every other good impreſñion. 45 
b Let us then recall to our thoughts ſome 
of thoſe invaluable bleflings which the good 
hand of our God has beſtowed, and con- 
tinues liberally . to beſtow upon ds, and 
1 _ which we are bound always. thankfully to 
| remember and acknowledge : But what 
tongue can tell the number of his benefits? 
Fancy itſelf is loſt in the unmeaſurable pro- 
ſpect ; the being and comforts we enjoy at 
preſent. are from him ; the capacities 
and hopes we have of higher enjoyment, di 
| and. perfection hereafter, are likewiſe me 
from bim; every mean of ſupporting bee 
and refreſhing the body, every mean bal 
informing and improving the ſoul, Was. 
158 che gift, che free and unmerited gift of 
our beneficent Creator; earth, ſea and 
air, proclaim his goodaels.; every ſeaſon, 
every region of nature, abounds with the 
_ __.  tendereſt inſtances of his aflection * js 
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Mirrox. 
0 undertake no more 65 we are ful · 
ly aſſured of our ability to execute, 
is a precaution very uſeful for preventing 
diſquietude. to qurſelves, and diſappoint- 
mem to others; but bad this precaution 
been always ſtrictly obſerved, it is very ſee: 
bable, that many ſchemes of public as we 
as private utility, would cither have periſh-" 
ed in their conception, or RES in 
their progreſs. eien ee e ent 
It muſt therefore be admitted, that tho: 
a | laudable deſign will not juſtify the uſe of 
unwarrantable means, yet it. may | excuſe: 
our putting bing to hazard, in- ada 
\ , MWMexecution. _.. | HO 
FRI: Here lies the EN way of Enterprize, it 
Bn aims at ſomething uſeful and important, it 
\'Y | proceeds with {kill and fteadineſs ; but in 
1 the proſpect of ſfacceſs, and proportion be · 
* tween the abilities and the attempt, there 
| moſt be 19 much of uncertainty and hazard, 
* | | F | as 


1 ' Oreafon and Doſe f the Bas are, 


as leaves room for a diſplay of dexterity 


and veſolution. 


It may, however, be a prudent maxim 
for the Trader not to launch tes far beyond 
his capital; for the Builder not to begin his 
work till the materials are all either collect- 


ed or ſecured; and even for the Literary 
- Adventurer to Wee no more thah he. 
has either materials or refotirces for accom- 
pliſhiog : But tc the laſt of theſe caſes the 
maxim is extended with ſome Alſadvama 
- The Syſtematic Wratr\af Indeed have both. 
che oer of ideas neceſſary, and ſome ar- 
Hngement of them, before he commences- 
his undertaking ; but the occaſional and be- 
 rivdical Writer cannot be fo-provident ; he 
1 not what materials and implements 

is work may require, and muſt therefore 
have the larger reſources, with a facility of 


hbumour and inventiore for accommodating 


them to particular and unforeſeen emer- 
gencies: Hence it is that every writer of 


| this claſs chuſes to enlarge his ſphere of 


Fiterprize, that by having it in his power 
to diverſify his ſubjects, he may have ſome 
compenſation for heir coming upon him 
unprepared; even as a Gladiator would 


chuſe to have the choice of his field for 


diſplaying his agility, rather Fea be kept 
b OR Ina - 4, | 
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' Batisfied, therefore, as to the 6 4 


neſs of his plan, and rectitude of his inten- 


| tion, the. Remembrancer proceeds, not with N 
magiſterial airs to inform his readers of any 
thing they knew not before, but to remind 


them of what they know ; and if, as ſome 
have maintained, all b is but rp- 


miniſcence of What was learned in a pre- 
exiſtent ſtate, he has the advantage of as 
large a field for diſplaying his abilities, as 


any of his predeceſſors in office, but always 
with an exception of the ſubjects excluded 


in his introductory effay, as being either 

too far above or below his notice. 
fo flatters himſelf that the office he has 
| choſen in the republic of letters; is fuch' as - 
Will create no prejudice ; againſt himſelf or 


his admonitions. He pretends not to be 


any man's rival or ſuperior in point of Judg - 


ment ; Memory is the province he lays claim 


to, and which will be more eaſily yielded to 5 
him than the other; but for the ſatisfaction 


of ſuch as will not even condeſeend to this, 


he hereby declares his willingneſs to receive 


He al- 


any information or ſuggeſtions from them, 


reſerving to himſelf the liberty of commu- 


nicating them or not, according as they ap- 


pear to ſuit his general plan, which it was 
neceſſary for him thus to unfald a little 


more in his ſecond eſſay: But he is unwil- 
ling to be a any longer by this general 
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Je& entered upon in his laſt, and which the 
_ Motto he has this day borrowed from an e. 
minuent * clafic, * probably bring 
The rene 5 ent ſurabletels. | 
of this fübject, do indeed make ſomt für 
thes eb gerndob br je neren ür le 
een av thut nd great exerciſe either 
- of memory. or intention would be requiſite 
to IE on it much more than the bounds. 
now preſcribed will permit us to do on any 
dt ſubject of Whatever importance; for 
though Gratitude to Gon, and to man, de 


Oy, vet it is not the only one, nor the only- 
Tubect or which | we ates 4: to * 


minded. 
hit. =P ir neceflary © ee 
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ing any other Se in which we ſtand to 
the Supreme Being, than. as creatures of his 


Bounty, would have the whole of the regard: 
due to him to conſiſt in Gratitude, and the 


FRE praiſe. 
The el Holraire, Rouſſeau, SY 
Bike: of their admirers, may value them 
ſelves" for their refined ſentiments on this. 
5 as exalting devotion by abridging it; 
e our * W as well as by 
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with Thoughts on bet Py * 


etpericnce, we are taught to conſider our» 


. 'guilhed 
25 indigent, finful, and dependent ereatures, 


necellacy..4s. Veli. 23 Grevitude; 
indeed. (even in the view. pf gur 
and of the Chriſt ian grounds of Gratiride 
thereupon,) , thould. always, have. the pre: 
eminence ; for if any religious exercile; i 


beyond itſelf, and plants there the image of 
heaven, it is the exerciſe of Gincere unfeign- 


affectionate overflowings of ſoul towards 
him, which naturally ariſe from the ſerious 
contemplation of his goodneſs, as diſplayed 
toall of us in common, and each in particular 
That the mere enjoyment of. being, Ir 
even of anigial life, alonę, challenges returns 


cauſe a creature endowed. with no higher 
powers is not capable of the exerciſe of 
gratitude ; nor ſhall I affirm that an intel- 
leQual or thinking tho* full of pains 


e dene than to have no being pan 
bf MOLLY NT w3 3166, 104 Sit i: 771 hut 
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1 | not only as creatures highly diſtin þ 
the divine favour, but likewiſe . 


to hom der exerciſes of ee : _. 


any branch of devotion elevates the ſoul 


ed Gratitude to Gop, or thoſe devout and 


of graticude,, cannot well be affirmed, , be» 


e 
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ia Occaſion and Deſen of the Kx84 v8. . 
but this 1 can, with aſſurance of the truth 
of it, affirm, that there | is not in the whole 


of God's works any one creature capable of 
gratirude to him, who has not like wiſe had 


cauſe of gratitude ; as there is not in the 
whole of his works any one creature capa» 
dle of happineſs, to whom he did not origi- 
nally afford the means of happineſs ; that 


theſe. means of happineſs may by ſome be 


for a time, according to the natural courſe of 
things in this world, and yet be again reco- 
vered and acknowledged with gratitude, is 
alſo agreeable to experience and revelation; 
but for any man or any being to be created; 
capable of happineſs and capable of grati- 


tude, without ſufficient grounds for theſe, 


either in themſelves, or as they tend, upon 
the whole, to beautify and glorify the di- 


vine adminiſtration, is what can never, with a 


any reaſon, be imagined or evinced. 
Is it then a ſmall thing for us, thus to 


have had the means of rational happineſs, 


and the capacities of gratitude afforded us? 
Is it a ſmall thing for us, to have been made 


capable of taſting the pleaſures of true de - 


votion, of contemplating the beauty of the - 


divine works and ways, and keeping up a 


religious intercourſe with our Maker ? To 


— 


miſimproved and forfeited, is but too con. 


fiſtent with ſcripture and experience ; that 
the happineſs of others may be interrupted 


ſuch 


n nnen Grirrruby, oe 13 
much zb Have debaſed Their minds by Immo- J 
derate gratifications of ſenſe and appetite, | z 


it may indeed ſeem a ſmall-thing to have a 
foul capable of higher | enjoyments ; while 
it is only with ſenſual pleaſures they are 
itquaitted, they know not what thoſe pu- Z 
rer Joys mean: But to ſuch as have”. their — 2 
taſte of happineſs refined and improved bx 
the ſublimer views of reaſon and chriſtianity, 
all thoſe inferior fugitive delights vaniſh,and | 
are counted of no value, when compared to 
theſe intellectual and permanent enjoyments 
we are malle capable of; to thoſe raviſhing 
News of Gop and his operations, whick 
tranſport. the ſoul with gratitude, and elevate | 
it above every thing earthly and ſenfual, * 
bove every mean and created excellency, to 
4 rupturbus adoration of that © unicreateds 
that ſovereign Author of all bliſs and being, | 
who glory covereth' the heavens; and the | 
whole earth is e e pee, Db a 
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HE riſe and fall of nations — be 
I contemplated with advantage by the 

curious; but thoſe changes and revolutions 
which fall within the compaſs of our own 
experience muſt to all ins general be ſtill 
more intereſting and improving: The pe- 
riodical diſtribution af human life favours 
inch improvement, by bringing our expe- 
rience in this way more home to our me- 
mory and reflection: The events of one 
year, and its departure, we are naturally 
reminded of by the commencement of ano - 
- ther, which is likewiſe A to its con- 
cluſion '? 

But however often we are thus remind- 
ed of humaa frailty and mortality, there is 
nothing ſooner forgot; or, at leaſt, what- 
ever conviction it may work with us in the 
anſo of others, it has not eaſily the ſame 
effect in our own: The reaſon of this di- 
ſtinction is, that we do not enter into the 
ſchemes and projects of others ſo as to be 


* 


* 
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blinded and infatuated by them; we con- 
fider theſe more impartially ; but, when the 
caſe comes to be our own, we act very dif- 


* 


” 
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285 ferently. We are ſtill forming new en- 
| gagements, new ſchemes for futurity, with - 
gut ever thinking that we may want time 
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t6:accompliſh our defigns, and enjoy the 

fruits of them: We live, in ſhort, as if we 

were to live always; as if we carried length 125 

of days in our right hand; when thert is 

not one day the ſun riſes, in which the eyes 

of thouſands: are not cloſed in death, 

Bo far indeed we judge rightly, that we 

are defigned to be active: The thoughts of 

gur end ought: got to mar action, enjoy- 

ment, or a reaſonable foreſight, but tore - 

gulate our courſe of action and meaſure of 

enjoyment, and, with this view, to make us 

conſider the diſtributions. of providence, 

tame of which are of a more public, others 

of 2 more private nature; the former have a 

more univerſal Language, the latter are ad- 

dreſſed to fewer, but call them to e fc 

nnen. 

-"The ſhortneſm of hainag life. is one * 

thoſe fubjedts chat has been moſt elegantly 

treated: by Moralifts and Poets; but their 

deſcriptions are far exceeded by thoſe of 

Scripture, Short indeed, may we ſay, 

is life, when. compared to eternity; ſhort 

when-compared to the duration of angels, 
& B 2 hort, 


ei eee enen: 
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Mort, ar it ſtands at preſent, when /compar- 
ed to the age of the Antediluvians; 'and 
yet even this; when we review it, how quick - 
ty does it ſeem to have paſſecd? Adam li- 
ved 9 30 years, and he died; Seth lived 912 
_ years, and he died; Methuſclah lived 969 
years; and he died: We read of an emi- 
nent perſon, who, on attentively reviewing | 
this accbunt of their life and death in quick 
ſucteſñionꝭ retired into a monaſtery, as think - 
ing nothing in ſo ſhort a life worth the be- 
ing eagerly purſued, and that no part of it 
mould be abſtracted from devotion. Large 
as the periods might appear, when at their 
beginning, what are they in the review? Or; 
 whavis any difference between them ? They 
are but as yeſterday when it is paſt, or a 
watch-of the night: How much more may * 
this: be: ſaid; of the period that is now fixed 
to human life, and which; making ſome al- 
blowance for differences of climate aud cas 
ſual events; ſeems to have been much the: 
ſame ſince the days of Moſes and his co“ 
temporaries, Cadmus in Greece, and Ame 
| nophis *. in Egypt, beſt known by his being 
(as is moſt likely) father to Seſoſtris the: 
Great #. We have ao eee 

pi Nl. v3 Dtn men e n. 
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iven, a him in th he * 
tate, was common to the Egyptian King 6 for fe 
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amy other nation. ſo far back ; but it is pro- 
bable chat (with. the allowances mentigngd) 


the condition of human life, in reſpect of 
longevity, has been much the ſame over all, 


for more than 32 centuries that have inter- 


vened, fince. threeſcore and ten, or four- 
ſcore years, were (generally ſpeaking) con- 


nnn wage: or ag a 


lex. | 
We ſee then, ie that comparative view n 


which life has been now. confidered, how 
Mort it appears, even if it were all well em- 


ployed but how much ſhorter muſt our 


eſtimate be, if we conſider how it is divided 
and ſpent ? How great a part of it is be- 


the way of 
proviſion or recreation, and how great a 
part in a ſtate of utter inaction or ſleep? 
and even of that which is ſpent in thought; 
bow much in idle and finful thought ? 
What part of it then can we reckon rightly 


ſpent? Only what is ſpent in ſuch a way as 


has relation to eternity. Much is otherwiſe 
employed  neceflarily, but this alone profit- 


ahly, and conſiſtently with our higheſt i in- 
tereſts. 


But, alas! bop ſinall a part of guy time 
is employed in this way? How many are 
Fork who think all the time loſt that is 

ſeemingly thus e Who chink all 


B 3 | loſt” 


ſtowed upon the repairs and concerns of the. 
«body. in one way or other, in 
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den that is abſtrocted from deir r 
| from the pirfaits of wealth; ho- 


ge Be pleafure 2 How many who think 


that ſtnall pittance of time a burden which 
is ſet apart for religious duties in the way of 
inſtruction or devotion? The contempla- 
tive or devout man is deemed” recluſe, idle, 
and inactive. The man whoſe office has 


relation to another life, to admoniſh, direct, 


and exhort with à view to it, is thought 
the moſt uſeleſs member of ſociety, and is 
ſo indeed if he has no regard to the ends 
of his office. Very different (ve may well 

ſuppoſe) ſhall our future views be, of the 
importance of employments, perſons, and and 
purfuits, and it wonld now be our wiſdom 


to correct our views and ſentiments of 


things; and endeavour to conſider them in 
the fame light in which we may moſt rea- 
ſonably ſuppofe they ſhalt appear to us, 
when this world paſſes away, hed, of the 
were periods of immortality. ad 
© According 'to the view which we are 
now taking of our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, 
we cannot however avoid obſerving, that 
when we confider our own 'weakneſs and 
frailty, we may ſee cauſe to wonder, not fo 
much at the ſhortneſs of human life, as that 
we live ſo long. Within are the ſeeds of 


diſeaſes and death, interwoven and mingled 


vith our frame; bes many dangers 
| | apo 


e ß Terr 


and diſtreſſes ; while" man is -kiinfelf- too 
weak to encounter, too blind to foreſea ud 
eſcape them: Whence is it then thithe' is 


the long continuante of life? and why ſo 
much difäppointed when it is otherwiſe"? 
The only way in which this can be ac- 
counted for is, that, beſides the eaſy pro- 
grey chere is from our wiſhes to our hopes, 
and befides that activity, formerly mention 
ed, in forming new ſchemes and engage- 
ments, which we vainly Teſolve: to ſte an 
end off befides theſe, I ſay, we may obſer ve, 
that it is too common with moſt of us, 


commonly attained; yea, and perhaps to ex- 
tend it little further, as ſeeing no impoſi- 


of Life we make no Gubt of reaching the 
or may have reached it. But how flight a 


foundation is this for our hopes? We may 
as well conclude, that becauſe others have 
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ſo *afily deluded into a fond expectation of 


when we would judge of t the extent of life, 
at leaſt in our own caſe, to imagine or pre- 
ſent to ourſelves the longeſt period that is 
bility in the caſe; while ſailing over the ſea 


fartheſt ſhore, becauſe others either bave, | 


arrived at a certain ſtature, weſhall — 
fame, | 

All that ſhall now be added further on 
this intereſting ſubje@, is, that if we are ſo 
ready to forget the ſhortneſs of life, the 


more pains ſhould 2 taken to —_— | 
v 


* 
4 SY 


« AVvivy Houma Line 
ſelves duly with it, and thereby prevent too 
man attachment to its pleaſures, or di- 
+  M#urbailte from its calamities. Not that life 
is to be embittered by a view of its ſhort- 
neſs, but that we ſhould learn from this the 
proper uſe and value of it, with the juſt 
eſtimate of things in it; any new evidence 
af frailty in ourſelves or others ſhould be 
for this purpoſe. Do we mourn 
the loſs of thoſe who were dear to us chen 
let us prepare to follow them. Do we ſee 
youth in all its bloom and vigour nipped 
by the relentleſs hand of death then let us 
in no condition be ſecure. Do we hear 
the groans of our departing friends, and 
the ſighs of the living ? let us attend to the 
one with ſubmiſſion, and to the other with 
ſympathy and fellow feeling. Inſtead of 
putting the evil day afar off, let us endeavour 
t6 mike it fümiliar tb our caughra and ſo 

to employ our days and years as that the la 
of chem may not be dreaded as evil, but as 
g us nearer the attainment of that 
ſoprerge good and felicity, which all the in- 
„ ee eee 
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T. is wqueſtion, chat will. 5 or ſome 
. diſpute, whether, upem a proper ſur- 
rey of the condition of mankind, it mar 
be found;, that good preponderates evil in 
the ꝓreſent life ; or, in other words, Wher 
ther, upon the whole, there be more in it 
of happineſs than of miſery, ſo as to make 


to any thing far ther? Ane 2453 
it would 
into. the various circumſtances and 
ons of; men. ob determine poſitively a8 60 


of individuale, do far as we have.accels. 
be acqusinted with it, our concluſion wi 


ther to be valued, than as we have, therein 
che means of improving, for a ſtate of high- 
er felicity and perfection. «Rind. i 


Thi is a view of human life, very necel: 
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would require a very minute fruttay | 
thisz but if we judge from the experience ä 


probably be, that, this life, deſeryes mo far- 
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or ſufferings of more impattan@ than they - 
N really are; and, in order to our having a 
proper view of its tranſitory nature in itſelf, 
| ſo as not to put too high a value upon it, mere 
ly on its own account, we find that in the 
Sacred Writings, it is compared to whatever 

is moſt flecting and ſhowy, but periſhing: It 
cometh forch as a flower, promiſes very fair 

in the beginning, and blooms with hope and 

| expectation; preſents many gay and lively 
proſpects, and every thing is dreſt in the 
moſt gaudy colours. But, mark the iſſue! 
Theſe ſoon evaniſſi as the beauty of a flower; 
the bloom... fades; the colours: decay; it 
droops: under che ſhower, or is driven by 
the ſtorm; falls a prey to the hand of 
the plunderer, or withers of itſelf ia the 
decline of the ſeaſon, and a een 
che winter y blaſts. R 
Let vs but take u hort e oro 
progreſs chrough life, and we ſhall ſoon fee 
bow applicable the ſimilirude: How airy our 
ſchemes in the morning of life! How fond 
perhaps che expectations of thoſe moſt near- 
Ix concerned in us! Imagination gilds the 
proſpect, and paints it in the moſt flat- 
tering colours; the faireſt fide of things 
preſents itſelf; every thought of care and 
trouble is baniſhed, and the certain period 
of theſe joys and hopes is feldom reſlected 
en. Here therefore three conſiderations 
9 ; N a occur 
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occur, which, if properly attended to, might 


ons and miſtakes. 
Ft. Tha: let our phoſpeds in life be 6 
vie ſo promiſing, there is a certain period 
fixed to life itſelf, and all that can be there- 
in enjoyed or expected. As we cannot add 
one cubit to our ſtature, no more can all 
ane month, or day, or minute, to our lives; 
much leis prolang them at pleaſure. 
The ſerond convideration' that occurs, is, 
that as the period of life now mentioned is 
certain, ſo we know not how early it may 
come, whether in che morning, in the even- 
ing; or at on, at Phat hour of the diy, 
or witch of the night; its coming ſome: 
time: or other is unavoidable, and we have 
no ſecurity againſt any time. Not that this 
is to ſour our enjoymenta, or flacken dur 
diligenee; but to moderate our pur ſuit of e · 
r rin aher 
Atbird thing to. be- here-confidered, is, 
chat even in this ſhort and very uncertain 
ſpace to which our days are confined, our 
hopes and proſpetts may, by a thouſand 
unforeſeen events, be diſappointed. What» 
ever depends on che will of others, or e- 
ven on ourſelves, is uncertain, and muſt in 
ſome degree be changeable. Wähatever de- 
ar N | ; pends { 


\ 


be « mean of preventing thoſe a. ot 


Highs on as influence of this unkubwn 
tous is uncertain; and how great a ſhare 


| * of what we enjoy or expect, depends on 


ſuch cauſes ds theſe? How few of them 
whoſe, operation” is known tous? And 
where they are in ſome meaſure! known, 
how ' ſeldom are they at our command? 
Hence we fee how little knowledge we have 
to diſcern, or power to accompliſh, and by 
how precarious a tenure. we hold our all in 
life. Enough is ſeen to teach usch folly of 
truſting to obtain even a ſmall ſhare of what 
we may wiſh for therein; or, het got, to 
vetain it long, or, to have er, the fame 
reliſh and enjoyment of it. 
The uſe to be made of cheſej und the like 
conſiderations, is the making a proper eſti · 
mate of life and its enjoyments, with view 
to the end for which they were given us, 


and the improvement ſuitẽd toit. 


+ For if this life be ſo ſhort, no part of 
it ould be unemployed; let us not make 
it ſhorter by idleneſs, and much leſs by ill 
employment, by doing what we would with 
_ afterwards to be undone! Ho oft do we 
think with ourſelves, that if the time paſt 
cbuld be recalled, we would improve it much 
better than we did before? If ſo tlien, let 
us improve the preſent time to the heſt ad- 
vantage: It is this only that is ours; it is 
dealt to us in {mall but precious mo- 
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ments, and to improve theſe is the only way 
of recalling the time that is paſt. In order 
to improve them therefore, we have need to 
review our paſt conduct, to correct our 
paſt errors, and form good reſolutions for 
the future. 

If this life be ſo ſhort a. uncertain, how 
comfortable is it to conſider that it is not 
the whole of our exiſtence. Let us then 
view it in its proper light, not as a ſtate in 
itſelf compleat, but as a ſtate of trial and 
probation for eternity; as the infancy of 
our being, in which our want of age and 
experience makes us unfit for entering as 


requires proper diſcipline and education, be · 
fore we arrive at perfect manhood, and be: 
come fit for the exalted enjoyments and of- 
_ fices that hereafter await us.— Thus we ſee 
how. our progreſs in true wiſdom and men- 


yond our preſent ſtate, But if in this our 
ſtate of infancy and trial, no pains are ta- 
ken to cultivate thoſe habits of mind which 
are the proper foundations of - happineſs, 
what hopes can there be of our attaining 
it? as reaſonably might we expect that A 
child brought up in all the arts of effemi 
nacy and luxury, ſhould diſtinguiſh bimſele 
by his future vigour and capacity for ac- 
tion. n | 
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yet on the poſſeſſion of our inheritance, and 


tal improvement; carries its influence be- x 


| EF 
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ment? It is he who confiders all human 


bear their diſplealure with the ſame equa- 
_ nimity, 
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 Fintlly + If this life be * Hort, let no · 
ak in it too mnch-etevate or deprefs us, 
be the object of our fear or our confidence: 
How fooliſh would we reckon it, for a man 


under ſentence of death againſt to-morrow, 


to be much concerned about his accommo ; 


dation to-day? How idle for a traveller to 
de much concerned about the complexion 


of every one he meets by the way? Why 
Mould the tranfient occurrences of this life 
much affect us in our paſſage through it? 
Why ſhould we lay hold of any thing there- 

in as a permanent good, or be as muck 


diſconcerted by any loſs or ſuffering in life, 


as if it was never to have a period? 

Who then is the man who may be ſaid 
to act wiſely in this cafe? Who the man that 
is leaſt liable to diſquietude and diſappoint- 


perſons and things as changeable and fluc- 
tuating, GoD alone as abiding ; he who 
Enjoys the company of his deareſt friends 
as knowing he muſt one day part with them, 
and he who parts with them as knowing 
he ſhall one day meet with them apain ; 
he who enjoys the advantages of this life 
as what he muſt refign. and he who * 
them with patience, in view of higher; he 

who enjoys the favour of the great with 
out being elevated or corrupted; and can 
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” Our concluſion ſhall be in the words of 


that elegant writer who furnithed qur in- 


troduction to this Effa xy. 
Loofe then from earth the gre/þ of fond diſire, 
Weigh ancher, and ſome bappicr clime explores. 


The hand. of Time,—An eue. 


—Carpe Diem gu minimum PO 


. Poſtere. Hor, 


4 Fn moment ſeize, nor truſt in what's to 


6c come. 1. the 


COOK, as tha birth af 1 was made 
known, che generation of Time was like- 
ways promulgated : Sprung from the ſame 


parent, they grew up tagether 3 but her 


early beauty and fertility ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
her z while, for want of theſe, in his younger 
years ie continued. in; obſcurity ; his cha - 
racter not much known, nor his acquain- 
tance cultivated z he made himſelf, how - 
ever, ſo neceſſary for carrying on her ope- 
6b ARICEH IRE 
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GC 2 Steward 


f 28 he Furiſdiftion 5 we, | 


Steward of her houſhold: No taſk eonld 
be preſeribed, nor any ſcheme either of bu- 
ſineſs or pleaſure carried on without him. 


Buy his aſſiduity and impartiality in the ad- 
miniſtration of his office, he ſoon engaged 


the attention of all the other domeſticks; 
his judgment was appealed to, and his fa- 
vour courted; a ſovereignty of power was 
alſo given him, to be co-extended hore the 
dominion of Nature. 

The firſt who had recourſe to him were 
the votaries of Pleaſure ; theſe made up a 
- conſiderable branch of the family under his 
management; for then it was only a family, 
tho* ſoon enlarged into an empire. The 
votaries of Pleaſure were falſely. ſo called, 
for Pleaſure was not confined to them, ei- 
ther in reſpect of the purſuit or the attain- 
ment of it; their miſtake in the purſuit, 
by a choice of ſuch pleaſures as had not the 
fan&tion of Time, was the reaſon of their 
obtaining ' ironically * this appellation; the 
more therefore that they ſollicited' the fa- 
vour of the Steward, againſt his judgment 
and their own real intereſt, their ſuit was 
conſidered by him as the more perverſe 
and undutiful, and it was rejected accord - 
ingly: They were not, however, diverted 
from their delufive purſuits by fuck expreſ- 
ſions of his diſpleaſure as were either paſt 
or expected; and as his preſence, tho flect- 
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fag and momentary; could not be evaded, 
his preſent indulgence ſatisfied them, how - 


genes was granted as long as a promiſcu- 
aus diſtribution of his favours required it: 
But finding that ſuch a momentary uncer- 
tain {ratification was all chat could be ob- 
tained, and even this accompanied with a 
continual dread of its being withdrawn, the 
votaries of Pleaſure became, inſtead. of ſui- 
tors, profeſſed. enemies of Time, and by a 
+ 5 eee ata Lea deſpiſe and 
ele him. 
Such was alſo the event with reſet. to 
2 numerous body of ſyitors equally 
unſucceſsful, tho' not equally active, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Children 


Nature's domeſticks, yet their immediate 
anceſtor was always known to be an enemy 


were remarkable for their impotence; ſome 
favours indeed they would gladly have ob- 


pendence on the Steward; but there was a 
peculiarity in his form which always occa- 
ſioned their diſappoiatment; there was on- 
ly. one lock of hair on bis forchead, all be. 


tions, that without holding him by the fore- 


C 3 over 
5 Fronte capillata, * eſt occaſio calya, Ca ro. 


ever ſhort its continuance z arid this indul- 


of - /dleneſs. Tho' theſe were likewiſe of 
tw Time: They inherited his hatred, but 


tained, as they could not ſhake off their de» | 


hind was-bald® ; and ſo quick were his mo- | 
nnn 


36 The Faridievien of Trux; 
overtake him: The Children of Idlenefs 
were neither nimble nor yigilant enough for 
this, and before their ſuit was ready to be 
preſented, the opportunity was loſt; but as 
they ſeldom allowed themſelves to think on 
conſequences, however certain and impor- 
tant, no diſappointment gave them much 
trouble, if it did not affect their r Eaſe 
and ſecurity. 

The Sons of Mi chief made up another 
tribe of attendants ; unlucky indeed in their 
name, and — in their character, tho 
alſo elaiming to be the offspring of Nature: 
They had more foreſight than the votarics 
of Pleaſure, and more vigour than the Chil- 
dren of Idleneſs ; they had alſo a juſter va- 
Ine for Time, Ry: watched every' opportuni- 
ty of ſeizing and gaining him to their par- 
ty; but tho” he often favoured their in- 
duſtry fo far as to condeſcend to this, yet 
he never failed in the iſſue to turn their 
criminal defigns againft themſelves ; ſo that 
though always doing ſomething, either they 
_ themſelves, or their labours, behoved at laſt 

6 be undone, 

Next to theſe were the Slaves of Paſſion; 

eager and impetuous in their purſuits, they 


either anticipated the favours of Time, or 


bore with impatience his flow career; flow 
as it appeared to them, by viewing him on- 
7 in his aprebach, for in this light he 

| ſeemed 
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Ke to move heavily, and his wings were 
artfully concealed; but when ſo far paſt as 


were widely diſplayed, and his motions 
ſeemed" rapid as the wind; yeats; months 
and days 8 (tho? his own avowed offspring) 


to a new ſucceſſion of the ſame progeny 
equally volatile and evaneſcent. Paſſion 
was à ſevere taſk-maſter; he either found 


them ſo; hence the notions of Time eſ- 
caped their diſcernment; not that they un- 


make it ſubſervient to the haughty dictates 
of Paſſion; and though they had not li- 
berty enough to be idle, their employment 


divided betwixt offending and repenting, one 
of them _ work ef ny bd the other” 
of years. „ 1 1 
Near kia to Gele were the followers 
of Fancy, and their event often ſimilar; - 
tho* the favour of Time was implored and 
made ſubſervient to their labours. Paſſion 
was an imperious maſter, Fahcy a caprici- 
ous tutor. En Was n daughter of 
| Fancy 
9 The divifion of time into years, months, and 


among Epyptians, Chineſe, and Indians, to fome 
R of mankind, | 


*. wud - WY: $1 | 
to be viewed behind; his broad pinions 
were obliged to fly before him, giving place 


his fla ves blind, or endeavoured to mäke 


dervalued his favour, but they ſtudĩied to 


of time was generally ſelf · deſtructive, it was 


days, has a foundation in Nature; into weeks ind 
mult among Chriſtians be aſcribed to revelation ; 
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would give no laſting ſanction to their de- 
ſultory purſuits, ſo that doing and 46" 
was their alternate employment. 

The ſame eminence of office that creates 
' . draws likewiſe after it fattexers 
and friends. Hence the number of Time- 
 Deftroyers was ſomewhat balanced by a 
groveling herd of Sycophants, known by 
the name of Time-ſervers ; but as their 
ſervice was ſoon found to be fickle and 
mercenary, they could get 80 fixed wages 
wore the Steward. 

Very Aue hicredeprten of cubers, 
een appeared to merit his friendſhip: 
Few as they were in number, they diſdain- 
ed the low arts of flattery; yet they claim- 
ed the protection of Time, as being of his 
 kindred/ and: friends. They conſiſted of 

by their rank or fortune: Truth and Vir- 
fue were their founders, and always in ſtrict 
alliance with one another. They were in- 
deed inſeparable, and enjoyed every thing 
in common; there was alſo fuch a reſem · 
hlance between them, that many people ei- 
ther miſtook the one for the other, or rec- 
koned them only one family. But though 
they always travelled together, their offices 
or departments were different ; Truth ſaw 
into the moſt ſecret receſſes . 
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had always the place of guide; : iVictue, 
though not ſo quick · ſighted, was ſtrenuous 
in their mutual defence. They were both 
the offspring of Nature, in- her early age of 
innocence, and as ſuch claimed the favour 
of Time for themſelves and their deſcen- 
dents. That favour ſhould be granted, was 
not now the queſtion; but how to make it 
adequate to their deſert. Time thought 
his own gifts inſufficient, he therefore con- 


figned them over to Immortality: The do- 
minions of this potentate were nearly ad- 


Joining, but the entrance to them was ſteep 
and narrow; of this Virtue was appointed 
the guardian; ſo that none could enter 
without his paſſport; and Truth was made 
keeper of the records, n the: empire of 
Nature endured. 

Such were the numerous 0 by which 
the favour of Time was ſollicited, and ſuch 
his various appointments and decifions with 
reſpect to chem. But the contention that 
appeared among others, whom he obſerved 
advancing towards him, made ſome new 
formalities neceflary for ths port me his 
ou Kader. 
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. ſpacious fields, adorned with perpetual ver- 


- dous precipice, hanging hideaufly over the 


with laurel-crowns on the right leading to 


"The "I 1 continued. 
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u, ecce, aptabile tempur! Oxid. 
_ Tine nb. way, and firm bis Edigs ſtand.” 


ATURE ſaw her family increaſing, 
and enlarged her theatre for its re- 
ception ; 3 on this (by her permiſſion) Ting 
exected his ſtage: On the right hand were 


dure, and known by the name of the regions 
of Immortality On the left was a ſtupen · 


pit of Obliiuiaas: In the middle, between 
theſe, Time ſat enthroned. holding a ſceptre 
as the badge of bis delegated authority, 
while miniſters. on , each hand attended to 
execute his orders. Fame, as bis herald, 


Immortality; gnominy and Shame on the 
left devoting to Oblivion. The banner of 
Time was diſplayed, and $0 various: Ccandi- 
dates appeared, 


© Artsand Sciences were ea i in ME lacy; 
they were begot by Genius upon Induſtry ; 
fair * the offspring of Nature and 


. .  promiivg 
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promiſing Immortality to PUR "i and 
their progenitors : This however was not 
to be granted indifcriminately; Time allows 
ed them a fair hearing; Novelty and Utility 
appeared to plead their cauſe The plen 
of the firſt was rejected, but Utility ſoon 
obtained a favourable decree, and got his 
clients committed to the cuſtody of Fame; 
while they who had Neve/ty only to plead, 
were gradually juſtled to the left, and ſunk 
unobſerved into rhe pit of Oblivion. 

The next that · preſented ſeemed to have” 
more maturity of years; he was grave and 
ſtudious in his aſpect, and maſculine in his 
features, his name was Learning, and he 
pleaded his own cauſe, He claimed kindred 
and acquaintance with thoſe who had been 
already fo ſucceſsful; but it was aſked, If 
they owed any thing to his friendſhip and 
aſſiſtance? They immediately acknowledged 
his care, and owned him as their kinſman 
and guardian. Upon this, Time ſmiled on 
him with complacency, and he modeſtly 
touched the ſceptre Fame underſtood the 
ſignal, and wafted him to the oF 
Immortality. 

' Encouraged by the ſucceſs of the laſt, a- 
nother candidate appeared. In his aſpect 
and demeanour he ſeemed to reſeruble 
Learning, but it was only at firſt ſight ; he 
had a ſupercilious loek, and a ſtrut peculiar 
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to himſelf; by theſe he was ſoon betrayed and 
known to be only Pedantry: He likewiſe at. 


tempted to plead his own cauſe; but was too 
ſcholaſtic to be underſtood. Confident, how. 


ever, of ſucceſs, he attempted to touch the 


ſceptre: Time puſhed him off with ſuch 
violence, that he foll into the hands of the 
miniſters on the left. Diſconcerted by his 
fall, ſhame, for the firſt time, got the ma · 
ſtery of him; and, while endeavouring to 
give one lofty look back from the precipice, 
he was eaſily overthrown, 

Amongſt the crowd that ane the 
throne, one ſeemed more than ordinarily 
attentive, not ſo much to aſk favours for 


himſelf, as to determine with reſpect to the 


merits of others; he was complained of as. 
uſurping the office of Time, and carried 


 tumultuouſly to the bar; ſome called him 


Envy, others Prejudice; but, turning with 
indignation from his accuſers, by the large 
ſpectacles he wore, Time ſoon knew him to 
he Criticiſm: L uſurp not thy office (ſays 


< he) O judge! I am only an enemy to other 


/ 


© uſurpers; thoſe who accuſe me are cither 
* ignorant or arrogant, and would have thy 


judgment anticipated in their on favour. 
With more courage than caution I with: 


* ſtood them, and am therefore brought 
* here as a criminal, and not as a candi- 


2 £ date. But I may claim the ſame honours 
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„ fchool, ſometimes indeed he has felt the 
* ferula, but my diſcipline has won rn, 
„ him for Immortality.” © 

Time heard his defences patiently, and 


« Envy or Prejudice for your counſellors, 
and you Thall not be involved in their 
« guilt. Beware of that ignorance and ar- 
«© poſers,— When Learning comes to your 


leave dogmatiſm to pedagogues, and de- 
traction to prudes; but let Knowledge 


you contribute to help yrs to _ ate 
te tainment'of it.“ 
Thus the ſentence of Cthiciſm was ' pro- 


the child of Vit, by a pee viſh wife whoſe name 


Diſcontent and Diſappointment, in the bilious 
regions of Spleen— that he had a ſprightly 


' 


es 1 kad Gels bees at my 


diſemifſed him with this advice: Take not 


* rogance with which you charge your op» 
* ſchool, let not falſe Taſte be his tutor; 


and Candour be your affociates, and you 


„ may depend on my protection: I only 
«promiſe you immortality, according as 


nounced; and he was ready to depart from 
the har, when another priſoner was brought 
forward, whom he'knew to be his old friend 

Satyr; he had long been uſher of his ſchool, 
and thrown from one claſs to another; his 
aſpect was forbidding, and he was generally 
dreaded forhis ſeverity. It was ſaid thathe was 


was M. nature that he had been nufſed by 


Vo. I. 1 ſiſter 


9% dien of Tyner. 
fſiſter called Raillexy,, and that Rudeneſs. was 
his brother; the former taking moſt of the 
father, and the latter, a gycat big bay, the 
favourite of his e e whole 
family was more, feared. than.loved, ſo that 
Satyr ſtood his tryal i with ſome... diſadvan- 
tage: But Time, not influenced by, popular 
prejudice, at his,own defire, daomed him 
to ſweep the ſtage, In the execution af this 
office he was often trouhleſome, and bruſhed 
without diſtinction his enemies and friends. 
Some he wantonly drove to the brink af the 
precipice, While others tao ſanctuary at 
che bar of Time; among the latter appear- 
ed his own parent Wit, with a rival known 
by the name of Judgment Both of then 
complained of the laſt priſoner's fſiciouſ- 
neſs, and, both contended for admiſſion to 
Immortality. Mit was of the family of Fan · 
cy, and often wore a female garb. Nature 
acknowledged his aid when decked to the 
greateſt advantage“ This now was his 
principal plea, and urged. with addreſs and 
acuteneſs; but Judgment had more to plead 
ſuch outward decorations; he was: 
6 known to be divine in his extract, claiming 
moat to 2 and lau. while con- 

formity 


'© True Wir is Nature, to 3 dreſt;. 
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bruley +0 his impurtial dictates hon per- . 
fection to the offering ef Nature. Judg- 
ment got the Tarietion of Time, nor were 
— Wu neglected; While friendly 
to Truth arid to — * | 
Laufels of Fame, 
The trial of Beauty les ed it 
was ſetmiment and not argument that the 
relied Un: The graces öf her perfon, and 
diſtinction due to her fex, hom x ge 
ker acceſs to the bar: 
She appear'd in all her Vi z ia Charm, 
In, fung Corry revel in ber Arms. 
Tus deemed Invincible, The longed 6 
be declared immortal. Much incenſe 
indeed me had erde, Al Time at 
firſt Favoured her conqueſts ; but fearing 
ach a ral for empire, he artfully feized 
ker young champion: His wings he clipped, - 
ares de Hunted, and left him to flutter 
Wie on the gage. Beauty Teemed to 
Kink herſelf wounded, when her power of 
wounding ceaſed; but applying to Virtue 
for a paſſport, . he got ſafe to che 2 2 
of Immortalizy. : 
Wulle the ag es of Time were revolving, | 
kis procedure Memel folemn and flow ; 
Lings, heroes, and ſtateſmen came forward, 
| appealing to his ſovereign decree. Nume- 
-rous was the next band of plaintiffs, and 
* their conteſt at the bar; their opini- 
Wt 2 ons 
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ons and languages were different; their 
aſpect oft clouded with thought; ſome took 
the name of Authors, and pleaded the ſtabi- 
lity of their works; others, not ſo creative 
in their fancy, would, as Writers, claim the 
ſanction of Time : Some of theſe were his 
occaſional ſervants, and as ſuch, had their | 
wages aſſigned: The miniſters of party they 
were deemed ;. | the . tranſient meteors of 
Fame; to be coeval with their temporary 
labours, and to ſhine till their parties expi- 
| While theſe venal tools of ambition trove 
to juſtle one another off the ſage, Integrity 
was often injured,and Innocence in danger 
of being infected; Genius and Induftry were 
either loſt in the croud, or with difficulty 
reſcued from the pit of Oblivion. From 
the periodical increaſe of theſe corruptions, 
Time drew a proper antidote againſt them: 
Literary centinels were. appointed, and 
their different poſts afligned them: Oc- 
caſional Writers they might alſo be cal- 
Ned ; but not of the ſervile herd. Their 
abours, though likewiſe occaſional, were 
more luminous and laſting. To raiſe the 
Genius and to mend the Heart, was their 
province, and they were promiſed the fanc- 
tion of Time while devoted to Virtue and 
Truth; their miniſters they were, and would 
gladly have claimed Walt reward, that Vir- 
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tue ſhouts grant his palſþory, and Truth 
record them in the annals of © Fame. An 
appeal was made to the Judge; and he iſſued 
this final decree; ** That 4 proper atten- 
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ern ovintor! 0 my CSU,! 


TF the common td readers, to 
get quickly at the general ſcope of what 
is before them, will allow ot their glancing 


at. this day's motto, or judging from it of 


that the Remembramcer has departed from 
his original plan, and fallen into the old 
beatem path of Politic ha. L hope howeyer 
very ſoon to make it appear that this ſuſ- 


Ar 
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on r r Politient," und Himorout 


their bill of fare for the, time, I make no 
doubt hut ſome of them will begin to ſuſpect, 


Nelen is groundleſs; and, tho' I have cho - 
| | D 3 | ſen 
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a | On Patrietih Bine | 
ſen this manner of 1668 bc myſelf t 


tic ſtile of thoſe; Who ſeem to think that 
they cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh then. 
ſelves for love of their , without en · 


*» deavouring on all occaſions to magnify i its 


danger; as if what an eminent wit ironical- 
ly obſerved with reſpe& to the church, 2- 
bove half a century ago, was to be always 
literally underſtood. of the ſtate, That it 
as in danger, ought to be in danger, 


| « and that it would be dangerous for it not 


* to be in danger.” This querulous or 
petulant humour, ſo enfeebling to govern- 
ment, and unfriendly to national ſpirit and 
enterprize, may be often an inlet to cor- 
a ruption, as | the neareſt way of quelling it, 
and is very different from the unconquer- 
able ſpirit of the old Romans; when, af- 


ter the memorable battle of Cannz, they 


gave public thanks to their General, tho' 
he returned defeated, becmiſe, *he had not 


_ - deſpaired of the republic. 


| it For my own part, 1 have: kong thought 


religion and morality in much more im- 
mediate danger amongſt us, than either liber- 
ty or property; but which muſt undoubt- 
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the ſubject L have in my view; yet I cannot 
fo far approve of violent pretenſions of 2. 
ny kind, as to adopt the pampuouſly pathe- 
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declamations and complaints of ſome, with 
reſpe& to the two laſt, in much the ſame 


light as I do thoſe of any actor who may 


happen to perſonate Cato on the ſtage, 


without any real feeling or impreſfion of 
what he ſays, further than is neceſſary to 
gain een e or nm,: wo wh 


ENCE, +, 

Thus the political. world js 6 flags and 
* all the men and women merely players.” 
It is not my buſineſs or intention at pre- 
ſent to expoſe them. I know that people in 
maſk ſeldom love to be diſcovered, and have 


the charity to think that ſome who profeſs | 
themſelves to be patriots, are ſo in reality, 


and very probably are thoſe who make the 75 


leaſt noiſe with their profeſſion, but are 


ready for action the moment that duty calls 


nr Os 
King and country. . 


After ſo long a preamble, it is now. hien 
time that I ſhould make known the fubjeft 


I have at preſent in view, and to which I 


am engaged by the friendly admonitions* 
men inthe following an e MES 


To the Auna nenn — 
81 We much I confeſs myſelf 
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the execution of it, yet teannet Kelp ob 
ſerving, that there is one material point ne- 
ceſſary to be further attended to, in order to 
promote the ſucceſs of your labours ; and 
that is, to engage the public attention ber as 
. ran them a reading from thoſe who 
« ve moſt heed to peruſe them, and who, 
I Had, will ſcarcely be perſuaded to beſtow 
a few minutes for this purpoſe, if they may 
expect to meet with nothing in them that 
relates either to Politict of Pleuſure. The 
latter I leave to the gay world t6 remind you 


of; the former I only ſuggeſt as proper to 


de attended to, fo far ts religion or morali- 


ty may be affected by them. And as it does 
not appear to me that you have” "declined 
to enter on the political ſtage, from ati in · 
capcity of acting ſome part upon it even 
granting that you ate above being inffuen - 
ced by thotives of private utility oy, it may 
be worth your while to conſider, whether 
an enlargement of your plan may not like- 
wife be for public benefit, and the more ſo 
that T find the ſphere of its uſefulneſs is en- 
large#' Beyond the circle of the'Bath Chro- 
nicle, by your labours being allowed 2 
place in one of the beſt weekly collections 


10 | of the metropolis. If there. is any pre- 


ſumption i in my ſuggeſting this, I hope the 
23 ou * n. 
vun 


which are too often obſerved to be firallow- 


habe tains 
* 


with you, ſome weeks 80, vill bea ff 
cient apology for 
4th Feb. 


Having. ee to my den Gen 
after the commencement of my preſent lis 
terary office, communicated the ſage advice 
of Polybius to the public, I ſhall endeavour 
to avail myſelf of it, only ſo far as the pu- 
blic emolument requires, without departing 
from my eſtabliſhed plan; and ſhall there - 
fore, in my next, offer a few thoughts on 
national or civil liberty, ſo far as national 
virtue and happineſs may be affected by it. 
As for ſchemes of private utility, I am 
well aware that this is not the way of pro- 
moting them; and that to volunteer it, as 
ſome do in the ſervice of the public, wich- 
out conſulting the general taſte, is often 
attended with inconvenience ; but à con- 


ſciouſneſs of the rectitude of our intenti- 1 


ons, will do more than balance it? And 
fuch as have a nearer "view of the verge of 
life, and vanity of its proſpects, are in leſs 
danger of having their inclinations warped 
by them, ſo far as to ſhake that integrity 
and independence of mind, | which are the 
glory of any character, and will not fail of 

obtaining, in due time, their reward, but 
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ed eee too hear the fe 

tal Vortex of Politics. 
I!n regard to that fidelity 1 owl my cor 
reſpondents, by inſerting ſuch of their ad- 
- mmonitions or informations as appear any 
1 Nr to the ſuecefs of my under: 
ng, I muſt next beg leave to commu- 
pr: the advice of a fair ' correſpondent, 
- having always a particular "deference for her 


ſex, and an ambition erer hoo tha: 
| bours to thelr ſervice. | 


* 25 the fumwwwnanenn; 


6 - Sin,—Though I knve now an to 
ſpell the name by which you chaſe to di- 
ſtinguiſh yourſelf, yet I cannot ſay I am a 
yet thoroughly reconciled to what you call 
your ꝓlan; I have reaſon to believe that [ 
ewn ſex as Well as mine, when I tell you, met 
chat the being reminded of what is paſt, or my e 
too ſerious to be generally agreeable; and 
you ſeemed to be aware of it, When you 
promiſed ſomething humorous, to qualify 
them: It would be inconſiſtent with your 
avowed fincerity, to ſuppoſe that you would 
have made ſuch a promiſe without ſome 


| 2 . 


Hane, 5 * 

it; nor do you ſeem to be entirely deſtitute 

of talents for this, if we may judge from 

or. Moe of your Eſſays; but if your imaginary, 
dignity will not allow you to ſtoop ſo far as 

to apply your talents for chis purpoſe; your 


labours will be as much loſt, in reſpe@, of - 17 1 
ſome who would wiſh to be your readers, aas 


* the ern, precepts, of antient Fhiloſophers. 0 
inzee been told, by a bookiſh, old aunt of x 


mine, that there was one of them who did 
nothing but weep, and another who did 
r but laugh, I would not wiſh you 
take. either of: theſe fr your pattern, : 
Glee 6D aber Or, = 
if a preference muſt be given to one 7 
of them, my humble opinion is, that you y 
will have more ſucceſs in laughing us out ' 
of our follies, than by lamenting or mourns 9 
ing over them; and yet I-cannort ſay that ; 
L have been made to laugh half a dozen 

times by all you have as yet offered for 

my entertainment. Tour account of the 

trial of Beauty, pleaſes me: I was afraid you 

would. not have brought her ſo well off; 

nor cguld you have been ſo lively and poe⸗ 


tical in your deſcription of her, without 
ſome experience of her Wildente. The 
Parſon tells me there is ſomething of wit 
runs through the whole of your two laſt 
papers, if I could find it out; but when I / 
do not (as is often the caſe) it is all one to 


. 
4s ; 
4 — 


* 
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a however, you ſeem to mean well; and if you 
do, you will not refuſe to profit,even by the 
advice of a female Correſpondent, eſpecially 
= you invited me to aſſume this character. 
If you are not a ſtranger. to routs, and balls, 
and card tables, let us hear ſomething a- 
bout them, and you will oblige your friend, 
| If you engage her to continue your reader, 
ih HILAAI4. 


Amidſt Hilaria's gaiety I have ſome rea- 
ſon jo. believe tllat her correſpondence: is 2 
little indebted: to the old aunt and parſon, 
or at leaſt that ſhe has benefited by their 
preceeding inſtructions. There ſhall in due 
time pe a proper regard paid to her admo- 
nitions; but ſhe muſt remember that tho 


ve may be laught out of aur follies, yet there 


muſtzhe a ſeverer diſcipline for our vices. 
The former of theſe is all that I ſuppoſe my 
ſprightly correſpondent has been acquaint - 
_ ed with, ſo that I excuſe her not attending ſo 
much to the proper treatment of rhe latter. 
Neither of her friends could determino 
"ry judiciouſly as to the merits of the 
. weeping. and laughing philoſophers, than 
1 has done herſelf; mean time, let it be 
the ſubject of their mutual conſideration 
and correſpondence, how both characters 
may be moſt conveniently united in the 
. e 


me as if there was no ſuch thing. T think 
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e, le. 20. 1566. 


Tien, gue ſera, tamen reſpexit incrtem. 0 
Bath 2 1.5.4 


* Secure, at length, 1 hail kind Freedom's ſway. 


»BOUT HalFaway From: Venice to 
Rome, lies the ſmall town of St Ma - 


nn en viſited by thoſe who travel 


through Italy, though not on the common 


road; The whole number of its inhabitants 
does not much exceed 5000, who arg uni- 


ted into one ſmall republic, with laws and 
magiſtrates peculiar to themſelves, and di- 


„ eee 
of Urbino: 


The Village is Gruated moſtly on one hill, 


en for its barrenneſs and coldnefs, 
when compared to other towns at no great 


diſtance ; but this unfavourablenefs of its 
fituation, joined to the poverty and pe packs 
ableneſs of its inhabitants, ſeems to 


ſecured them from che encroachments of 


the neighbouring ſtates, ſo that they l 


d 2 freedom and independency 
| Vor. I. l 


claim 
r up- 
wards 


P 
<4 FR, 


ſtinct from the neighbouring ſtates of Italy, 


o 
iv 


1 on Liszarr : 21. 


wards of 'a thouſand. years back, ſane that 
they are under tho protection of the Pope, 
tho* he does not claim any. juriſdiction. over 
them; nor have they ever ſought to en- 
large their territories, the whole of which 


7 will not meaſure above three Engliſh miles 


in length, and nine or ten round; and as 
they are not capable of further improve · 
ment by agriculture, nor conveniently ſitu- 
ated for commerce or manufactures, the 
number of fixed inhabitants is generally 
much the ſame at all times; nor would 
they exchange their poverty and obſcurity, 


in Europe. 

The 83 they 1 of Lit BRRTY 
and. Independency, is the, n, they 
The ſame . 
82 ground of chat attachment which 
ſame remote iſlanders diſcover to their own 
ſociety and dwellings; but this is the leſs to 
little of any other habitations; With the 
inhabitants of St Marino, however, this is 
not the caſe; for they ſee ſufficient diſplays 
of luxury and grandeur: when they travel 
but a few leagues, and yet the Liberty they 
enjoy at home, 2 nd __ 
e 


for the — refidence 
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What ib this IAER Tr, therefore, which 
has ſuch powerful charms for making po- 
vrerty, pain, and even death itſelf, ane 
times eligible in its defence? 
The name, in a more general ſenſe, has 
been well known to moral writers in all ages 
and parts of the world: Jews, Greeks, and 
Indians, as well as the moraliſts of times 
and countries leſs remote, have been divid- 
ed in their ſentiments about moral Liberty; 
ſome maintaining it to be inconſiſtent with 
the influence that different motives ſeem to 
have neceffarily upon the human will: Nor 
indeed can the manner in which it is recon- 
eileable to all theſe be explained; but reject 
it we cannot, without deftroying moral a- 
gency, and accountableneſs for our actions; 
and as for the influence of motives, if they 
are internal or rational, the being influenced 
by them e with moral _ 
ag, een 12607 715 
I we appeal to 8 3 
and conſeiouſneſs, there can be no doubt 
of our having a natural power to chuſe or 
refule; and to act or not to act accordingly; - 
when» under no outward reſtaint. This 
power we call Liberty, and it is enjoyed in 
its greateſt: perfection in a ſtate of nature 
without any engagement in ſociety, becauſe 
hett it has no other reſtraint than what a- 
* 2. | riſes 


Tis Falut,* Origin; od" Progree. 9 = 


. bee al 4 
| WP of naturt; Sit dn the 
freeſt ſociety that cam be ſuppoſed, it is re- 
ſtrained, or rather regulated hy its laws like- 
wiſe ; ſo that men do not enter into ſociety 
0 ieren their Läberty, but to enjoy a 
ſmaller ſhare of it with more ſecurity; to 


fecure their perſbns and property by re- 
nouncing à part of their liberty, or reſign · 


ing their own will in fome meafure to chat 


of the ſociety: they belong to. But man's 
natural deſire of liberty would, no doubt, 
make that ſociety the moſt defirable, in 
which moſt of it might be retained ;-2. e. 

in which: n — and 
eee tit cet 

That liberty which any nation. or Kate 
—_ from without, in reſpect uf its neigh · 
bours, may be called national that which 
its own conſtituent members enjoy among 


conſtitute civil or political liberty, the very 


eſſence of which conſiſts in our having the 
protection of faciety, with as little encroach- 
and independency, or in having all the ſe» 
curity to our perſons and poſſeſſions that 


ariſes from the union of many, for mutual 


defence; with a little reſtraint as poffible 


from the interfering eden eh" 
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Hence ve may obſerve; that tho” in the 
wr ſtates or communities, there is more 


in 'fmall ones; yet, as there are more whoſe 


the views or intereſts of ee ae 
united; the reſtraint will be the leſs. 6 
The want of this union in their views 
and intereſts has occaſioned convulſions in 
| otherwiſe well conftitated, as in 
the cafe of the Patricians and Plebeians in 


nobles and commons, the civil and military 


munities. 

With; 8 0 A nb liberty, 
which conſiſts in the ſafety or protection of 
any ſtate from without, it may alſo be ob- 
ferved, that it is not always diminiſhed by 


which it implies from a dependence upon 
che arbitrary will of their ſuperiors or go- 
vernours; and hence we ſee that ſome nati- 
ens, where defpotic. government prevailed, 
have; long preſerved a freedom and inde- 
pendeney with reſpe& to their neighbours, 
_ even extended their conqueſts over 
8 C83 ad them, 


BO EEBERTEFEQ GETS 


of ſafety" or protection from without, than 
intereſts + muſt be confulted, there muſt be 


more of reſtraint on the liberty of individu- 
als; and that the more there is of union in 


Rome to which we might add that of the 


powers; the church and ſtate, the landed 
e ee 


; whatever diminiſhes the internal or perſon- 
| abliberty of ies ſubjects, or that exemption 


*3 n rtr: 


them, vile their on ſubjects groaned un. 


der the yoke of flavery and tyranny. But 
when the ſmalleſt breach is made upon x 
conſtitution of this kind, or any advantage 
gained over it, ſuch fubjects were: never 


ound equally reſolute in their on defence 


with thoſe who had higher notions of in. 


ternal liberty, and enjoyed the fruits of it: 


It is theſe only who have found: their liver 
in its poſſeſſion happy, ide ori Ar gtoriow 
IR defence. : 
To trace the origin of Civil Liberty, as 
been both What is called nation- 
al and perſonal, the ſtate and privileges of 
man by nature muſt be enquired into, and 
what it is that either gives or ought to give 
dne man 4 ſuperiority over another. 
Nature ſeems originally to have.eftabliſt- 
ed an equality among men, in reſpect of 
many particulars from which diſtinction 
is afterwards acquired ; and an | inequality 
in reſpe@ of others which do: not , always 
occaſion or create fuch a diſtinction. That 
| ſiperiority therefore which uriſes from the 
appointment of Nature ſhould be attended 
to, as being more friendly to liberty than 


What ariſes from birth, accident, or policy; 


| theſe give one man often ᷣ ſuperiority o- 
ver others in reſpect of riches, honours, or 
power, where e a level 
cc tad 2 E 2 0339: 9 v4. Fa 

N 1 Nature 
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But but what ariſes from merit, aud this merit 
on 2 has reſpect chiefly: to Genius, Induſtry, and 


Vi&TUE either of theſe, and much more 
all united; give that ſuperiority to one man 
over. another, which is of Nature's appoint- 
ment; ſo that whatever is acquired | with+ 
out theſe; muſt be reckoned adventitious 
or unnatural, and is not ge _ 
dation for ſuch a ſuperiority. 

Without ſome ſubordination, or „ Cabjedti-- 
on of one man to another, no ſociety could 
be eſtabliſhed or ſupported; but when men 
began firſt to form themſelves voluntarily 
into ſocieties, no ſuperiority would be cafily 
admitted or yielded to, but what aroſe from 


Superior genius or capacity would be ac- 
knowledged (for even Nature itſelf appears 
to have raiſed ſome above the common le- 


E: 
. 


theſe ſuperior talents ſeemed to be impro- 


rior VirTo likewiſe appeared in the ex- 
erciſe or application of them, it would en- 
gage men to give up ſome part of their na- 
tural liberty and equality, for the fake of 


that benefit they might expect from ſub- 
jectiom to ſuch ſuperior mtrit. Superior 
force 


12 7 rea 


might indeed have the fame effect, of 


dringing . * Wann 
bay if | t 


LY 


vel im this reſpect) and much more ſo if 


ved by induſtry and experience; but if ſupe- 


* 


merit in ſome of thoſe reſpects mentioned. 


* 
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bot we enk not ät preſent'of thoſe cas 
nin which liberty. is violently invaded; but of 


and aſcertained; yet to aſcertain a ſuperi- 


ol Policy-were introduced. When Men a. 


) 


. in which it is voluntarily refigned, 
Parentage gives likewiſe a ſuperiority, 


bur this is only domeſtic, and implies no 


more than à right, or rather duty, on 
the ſide of the parents, to adviſe or direct 
the will of their children, till they are of an 


age and capacity fit for directing themſelves; 


their will grows up, as it were, before their 


nunderſtandings, the immaturity of which is 
_  fupplied by paternal inſtruction, but without 
any ee ee on liberty, or any ſuperi 


inconfiſtent. -with* that r e 
as given by Nature, 
Tho' in the firſt formation of ſocieties,a 


end would probably be had to ſuch : 


ſuperiority, ſo far as it could be diſcovered 


ority of merit, would, even then, and much 
more afterwards, be extremely difficult; 


envy or prejudice would reject many juſt 


claims to it; ſelf · partiality, on the other 
hand, would make many claim it where i 
was not due, or annex it to the other dr 


ſtinctions mentioned, that ariſe from a ſu- 
periority in reſpect of Were, 1 


— or power,” vel 
Jo obviate therefore oy difficulty of af- 
carmliting the diſtinctions of Nature, thoſe 


1 Palus bin „ 1 


* to refigh their natural liberty and 
equality, ſod far As to give up their own 


which they entered, no more would pro- 
bably be meant at firſt than either a ma- 
jority or repreſentation of thoſe who were 
free members of ſuch. a ſociety, and whoſe 
will was not to yield to every new cmers 
gency, but to be fixed by general eſtabliſh ; 
ed laws, extending to the bvarirty of caſes 
that might occur, (ſo far as human fore» 
fight: could extend to them) and carrying 
in them all thoſe marks of ſuperiority 
whichwe mentioned as given by Nature to 
ſome individuals 3 and which being this 
ſuppoſed to be ſtamped or ĩmpreſſed upon 
the laws, muſt, give them a title to obe- 
dience and ſubjection, without any other 
encroachment on men's natural li * 
than is eee ONE 
afety and benefit. JF Days! 
Thus the joint will of the er is ex- 
preiſed by the laws,” and theſe become ſu - 


be likewiſe. united for ſupporting and exe 
cuting theſe-laws internally, as well as for 
external protection and defence; and for 
the readier exerciſe of this executive power 
in various emergencies, it muſt be com- 
mitted to a few. whoſe authority cannot be | 
AY - acai and on whom 2 1) 


vill and power. to thoſe of the ſociety into 


periors ; but the power of the ſociety muſt 12 


nl 
fore mere muſt be more dependence for 
_— ; which would make it of the high. 
_ eſt confequence to have this power com- 
mitted to thoſe only to whom Nature hy 
given that ſuperiority. formerly mention- 
ed, which beſt : qualifies for the poſſeſſion 
of it, by ſecuring that liberty which is re. 
figned gs and TRE "oe pes 
Bus en of: PUKE; — 1 
wer hf as the love of liberty, in order 


: 2 to prevent a dangerous competition for the 


power now mentioned; the policy of diffe- 

rent ſtates has eſtabliſhed certain laws, by 

wich it is tranſmitted; either hereditarily; 
or by election, as beſt ſuits the principles 
of their conſtitution; and whether the 
_diſtinftions- of policy, in this caſe, be l. 
ways agreeable to thoſe of Nature or not, 


N yet the latter will, in che courſe of admi 


niſtration, have ſome influence and ſupe- 
ribrity of merit, either in the ſapreme or 
ſubordinate departments of government, and 
be generally admitted as the 0 an 
Nr of liberty. .- - 

After thus tracing the: ne civil l. 
bert it will be proper to conſider its con · 
ſequences, and how the various intereſts 
and purſuits of mankind are affected by it; 

but chis muſt be ee woche 
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neceſſitati, nullis caſibus: Hertunam in <quun 
dedueere. "SENECA." 


*& ale and to be on equal terms with for- 
* cane keel.“ 


Manzrrescan refinements in a phi- 
loſophy, as well as politicks, have 
given riſe to many queſtions, which com- 
mon ſenſe rejects. The exiſtence of Natu · 
ral Evil has been made a queſtion by ſome; 
that of Moral Evil by others : But common 
ſenſe ſtill prevails ſo much over theſe falſe 
refinements in ſcience, that we may conſider 


per ſubject of inquiry: So far as it has re- 
ſpect to human nature, it is commonly and 
juſtly aſcribed, not to any original depravi- 
ty of its powers, but to the abuſe of Hauer 
in their exerciſe. _ 

Liberty, in every ſenſe in which it is 
commonly underſtood and exerciſed, * 
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On Liveery ; Is Nati Refrain 


mils, February 47. 2166, | 
Sue P + Pp -quaris ?\ Nulli rei ſervire, nulli 


« You aſk, What is Liberty. ? It is an exemption 17 85 
4 from all ſervitude, from all neceſbty, from all 


the exiſtence of evil as undeniable, and 
therefore the origin of it as no impro- 


60 On Lane + bes Nature, 
ther nidral or civil, is of Tuch value, thut, 
even with all its conſequences, it is prefer. 
able to the want of it, f. e, in regard and 
ſubſerviency to the ends of gur preſent er- 
iſtence; for, to aſk, Why man was <ndoy. 
ed with liberty of choice, when his abuſe 
of it muſt be ſuppoſed foreſeen with all iu 
 conſequences-? would be aſking; Why God 
made him as he is? The Chrittian Revye- 
lation ſhews how the Divine Goodneſs is 
hereby more iſluſtrivafly difphyed, and like 
wiſe juſtifies the dictates of reaſon. and er- 
| perience, with reſpect to man's being ſo far 
a free agent, as is neceſſary to render him 
accountable for his actions: This fret 
agency, however, or liberty of action, u 
it roſpects individuals, * bees = tubjed 
of much diſp ute 

Man is, ſay ſome, as | aecdirelty deters 
mined by inward-motives of action, as if 
under the influence of outward' force ; but 
experience proves the contrary ; he cannot 
indeed ſhew his Hberty of indifference by 
Acting in two contrary ways at the ſame 
time, but he can do it at different times, 
without a change of thofe motives, which, 
when internal, are confiſtent with the moſt 
perfect moral Hberty; its <ffence conſiſts 
in a power of attending to thoſe internal 
motives, and acting accordingly. 


A brute is not capable of underſtanding, 


| or being influenced by ſuch motives, and 
; © © therefore 


therefore cannot be called a free or moral 
agent ; but wan is; und, in this previous ay 
power, of atrending, or not, to ſuch motive, = 
rather than, in yielding afterwards inſeni- 4 
bly, tho” not involuntarily, to their influ _ 
ence, it is probable on moſt of bis _ 2 48 ; 
liberty conſiſts. a 
He is, upon We whats: ab Niberey't to do | E 
en What appears to him evil as well 9 
good; 2 power which would be very Uan- | f 
gerous'to himſelf and others, in the poſſeſſi- 
on of a being, To diſfiagulmed for his c 
pacities, "and. yet ſo deprived as man 1 


—A 7 | 


r hin I vere it not under ſome reſtraint; an out- 
fret ward or pbyfical reftriint would cone 
n, u be wiſe ends of ' moral Improvement a 


trial For Which fuch a power was originally 7 
given him ; but there are various moral - 
leter and civil reſtraintg to which it is fubject. 
as if The. firſt of theſe is From the law of Y 
;- but nature, reaſon, and conſcience ; che = 1 
Aang n from intereſt and cohvenience; boch Y 
ce by WM eſe reſtraints upon Liberty take Race e- = 


une I ven in a rate we: ature v, "ang, taltead of = 
imes, Vol, 13 - oF 5 8500 4 i ; 5 "twplying | 1 
hich, Bi 11 "HOY K it hay 8 be faid; 
molt Wil chat che Law! of Nature would be no great re; = 
ni WP frant fer want of an executive power to — 1 
erna : but in this ſtare, 7. 5. before men were united 1 
| u ſociery, every man ſeems to have had this exe- _ = 
2 autire Fe or a ri tht to 2 any er 3 = 
and N a * 1 a | 1 


* 


6 On iN 15 Nature, 


' implying ES, EE are abc with, 
and ſome of them neceſſary, to the moſt per. 
fect moral liberty; in che enjoyment, of 


which, even When engaged in ſociety, with 
as few additional reſtraints as poſſible, ſeems 
to conſiſt the moſt perfect civil or political 


liberty. comprehending (as was ſet forth 
in our laſt effay) both national or public 
liberty, and that which 16 PTE or rr. 


| . Jonal., 


That has ſhould, in a "ela fats, be 
ſome additional reſtraints upon lib 

from the municipal laws of ſociety, * 16 IH 
avoidable; and as long as theſe are conſi- 
Kent with the reſtraints mentioned in a 


tate of nature, Which every. reaſonable 


"reature ought to be ſubject to, the advan- 


tages of ſociety abundantly compenſate them, 
and the members of ſuch a ſociety may be 
aid to be free ; for they are ſubject to no 


laws but ſuch as have their own conſent 
and approbation, cither tacit or expreſſed ; 


but when the reſtraints, they are brought 


under, are either unreaſonable and. unneceſ- 
fary, or uncertain and arbitrary,as not being 


limited by fined laws, they cannot be ſaid 


to be Mee, for the 2 PP of their . 
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| Tas Afraid 2385 one FED TY "IM 
flay him: Such a fear might be mentzonet as 
. reſtraigt on . in 4 ſtate of er 
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lions depends upon the arbitrary 
A ſuperior ; they. are brought un- A 


der A | Tnbje&tion to his authority in "what-. 
eher way it is exerciſed, upo 1 proper 55 
exerciſe of which 9 ag th ſafety and 
welfare of thoſe who are ſubject to it, and 
who. may enjoy many advantages under it, 
but cannot be {aid to enjoy that liberty we. 
mentioned, by which they are freed. 1 
all reſtraint, except what ariſes from fix 

laws, conſented to. and approved of 3 

themſelves. 

The origin of this liberty \ we M35 oct | 
ed tig trace in our laſt Eflay, and to ſhew its 
agrecableneſe to that equality. which Nawre 
has originally eſtabliſhed among mankind, , 
3s alſo. in what. feſpect this has given any 
one A. ſuperiority oyer ahother, and how. 
far liberty is influenced withont being 1 ſub· 

rerted by it. | 
Our next haves 1 ſhall be, 
what influence. Civil or Political Liberty has. 

a the. moſt. valuable "intereſts and pur - 
2 of -mankind,. ſuch as public peace and | 
tranquillity, public. ſpirit and reſolution, 
commerce; . . agriculture, . learning, and, 
particularly, how religion and virtue are 
influenced bog affected by it. To ſay chat 
none of cheſe are conſulted or favoured by. 
any. other kind of government but What is 
an called » Free. one, would be fr. 
ets | | 10g. 
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ing HD ; on the contrary jt may be 
' affirmed, that. any form of government is 
far preferable to anarchy, or the being 
without any government at all; and chat 
ſack a Freedom as. takes place. among the 


wild Arabians or Indians, is deſtructive of 


all thoſe valuable intereſts we mentioned. 
Hiſtory and. experience would likewiſe war- 
pot our alerting, that ſome of the advan- 


tages or purſuits mentioned, "ſeem to have 
been more favoured'or promoted by fach 


_ eſtabliſhed forms of government a were 
leſs 'confiftent with Liberty, than by thoſe 


who had more of it: But the queſtion is, 
Which of chem, upon the whole, does, in 
theſe reſpects, deſerve the preference ?” 
Firſt, with reſpect to public 'Peace and 


tranquillity from Within, as well as Safety 


from without, they do not ſeem to depend 
ſo much upon the form of any government, 


as upon the adminiftration of it, and the 


regard had to ſuperior merit in thoſe to 
whom ſuch adminiſtration is committed. 
and who (let the form of government de 
what it will) cannot be fixed by immutable 
las; for let the ſupreme authority be 
veſted in a few hands or in many, in a 
prince, a ſenate, or both, we generally find 
the burden of ' adminiſtration is devolved 
on others, whoſe offices make them depen - 
dent and reſponſible, as temporary mini- 
"> N e 8 ſters 
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or ſervants of the publie 3 andl ſo, far 
nt theſe are poſſeſſed of that merit formerly 


ſpoken of, which, ariſes from ſuperior, ta- 
lents, induſtry, and virtue; ſo far the public 
peace, ſafety, and tranquillity, will be ſeeu- 
ind under * form of wann, nw ; 


En y4y: Top es 4 

As t to -oubliz init and 8 3 
ever, che caſe is ſome what different; for 

animating any public enterpriſe, and ſur- 
mounting all the difficulties that may attend 
it, higher notions of liberty and property 
are neteſſary than can be found any where 
elſe hut in free governments. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Commerce: It 


for they require a different ſubordination of 
ranks, and a regard to birth and titles of 
diſtinction: But, though abſolute monarchs 
may ſometitnes encourage it hy their protec- 
noh, and een by their example; yet; as 
weir protection can never equal that of 
eſtabliſhed laws, there will always be ſuch an 
apprehenßon and dread of its being with- 
draws; as will damp the ſpirit of commerce; 
for til property be ſecured, there will he no 


great deſire of having it increaſed, unleſs by : | 


thoſe! who! expect to increaſe. their power 


With it, ſo far as to render themſelves in 


This, with the 


ſome meaſure independent. T 


A che only . 


Wer A | F 3 


is indeed never ſo honourable in monarchies, 
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Wine" Wh e gwen for the ropacibuliicſe of 
ſome Turkiſh governours, whoſe riches have 
| ſo often been their ruin. Even ſmall re- 

_ publics do not afford ſufficient ſecurity for 
* encouraging the inereaſe of property by 

commerce; nay cheir legfſlators (as in Spar- 
ta) have generally conſidered their poverty 
as of - fome (conſequence to their fafery. 
Powerful republies therefore, or govern 
ments of a mixed form, but rather inelining 
to the fide of liberty, have been always 
found moſt favourable to eommerte, as 
might de exemplified in the cafe of Tyre 
and Carthage of old, and that of Venice, 
Genoa, und the United Provinces;in our own 
times. The application as to Britain is ob- 
vious, and has rendered it the envy of fo- 
reigners, as it has raiſed it above all the 
cottimerciat Races that ever exiſted, - 
All that Ras been obſerved of commerce, 
will hold as to Manufacture likewiſe ; they 
| go Rand in hand, and are encouraged or 
tee by the fame cauſes. 
As to Agricullure, there may be Auro 
ſed ſome difference: Neceſſity will force 
ine attention to it under many political 
Gladvamtages ; but it is plain that not only 
: what promotes chis neceſſity, but likewiſe 
whatever ſecures property, or favours the 
M _ transferring of it, muſt likewiſe be favour- 
PEER _""_ © ons te * conſequently. to 
| | P — 
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Pafulation, which is one of the greateſt fup- 
ports of any ſtate, and yet generally very 
little attention given to promote it: Wh 
influence liberty has on it. may be judged 
of from comparing the little republic of FX, 
St Matitio, fo populous for its extent and 4 
riches, with the fertile, but deſolate: Catnupa- | 
nia of Rome. That ſlavery is an enemy to 
population, appears inthe caſe of the Weſt 
Indian negroes ; and even. ſuch unbounded 
liberty; as chat of the nneivilized Americans, 
has the ſume effect, becauſe it ddes not give 
that ſecurity and other affiſtance neceffary 

to encourage induſtry; but whatever go- 
veroment moſt eſſectnally does this, wall. be þ 
always the moſt friendly to population. '. 
What influence Uberty has on learning, re- 

Hgion, x and- virtue, ſhall be afterwards con- 
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On Li! E A* 22 Influence on 
.,. Learnings Religion, and Viriue, and 
N .Corruptions. Re Been, 
| and Lier 11 7 07 . 
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a tamen hic, rene Mlir | 
Nuorum animas & ſarre ſus cuſtadit & ere. 
Fan een ie bear U 2 
He nut a Slave, cube ln baur un folgen 
1 thoſe wo, fed and bought by bim, bir 
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- EARNING is of more e to 
the ſafety and happineſs of any mation, 
thin is commonly imagined; it tends to 
enlarge the mind, and to humanize the 
manners; as might be exemplified in the 
caſe of thoſe nations or ages in which it has 
flouriſhed moſt; but our preſent enquiry 
is, How far Liberty has any influence upon 
it? The liberty of ſavages is au enemy to it, 
for ſome kind of government is neceſſary 
both, for its protection and encouragement. 

Deſpotic government induces a flaviſh 
dependence and timidity of ſpirit likewiſe 


_ unfriendly to learning: It loves to breathe 


— 


* 


wal, this being beſt ſuited to the flights of 
fancy and ſpeculation, and from this the 


republic of letters had its name. There have 


been republics, however, in which learning 
made dut little progreſs, and theſe have, 
28 t6 moral and civil improvement, been al- 
ways equally defective. A Carthaginian 
philoſopher was thought a prodigy Car- 
thaginian veracity and humanity were liks- 
wie in Bede puter 
A republic; merely commercial, mak give 
ſome encouragement to mechanical arts, 
but very little to the liberal, and to ſciences 
much leſs; utileſs; the neighbourhood of 
other ſtates, more attentive to works of 
genius, unconfined to preſent utility, raiſt 


what emulation Which is one of cht moſt 


powerful incentives to ſtudy, and Which, as 


it has often occaſioned the appearance of 
many learned men at one period, is very 


much promoted" by ſuch a free intercourſe; 
1 tbok place among the different ſtates in 
Greece of old, and thoſe of all Europe for: 
ſome time paſt: When this intercourſe is 
ioterrupted by war, and little attention paid 


to literary productions. we ſee but few ef-, 


| forts of genius: Silent inter arma tegæ. 


Political liberty, perſonal ſecurity, and 
oatward competency, art favourable to ge- 
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PLING SOR indigence, and.Affiyenctyare. alt, 
more or leſs pernicious to them. But there 
is & philoſophical and critical. liberty, which 
is here likewiſe of very great importance, as 
there is ſcarce apy branch, of learning and 
philoſophy! that has not ſuffered by too ſla- 
viſh a ſubjection to eſtabliſhed ſyſtems and 
apinions. n 4. Free ſpirit, of. eie 
into truth. „ | 

Tha 3 Liber! has uponBeligian 
and Virtue, ſhall conclude-our preſent inqui- 
ry with reſpect to it. It is too common with 
political and moral writers to mention -reli- 
gion and virtue ſeparately; but in their pro- 


Por mnganing and extent they are inſeparable; 


ami the fame action, which, when: perform - 
ed rom a religious principle or regard to 
the will of Gos, is reckoned. religiouſly 
good, may, when a regard to out ſenſe of 
its intrinſic excellence ar fitneſa is the mo- 
tiye, be called virtuous or madrally good; 
when a regard to honour or character, ra- 
ther than to conſtiente or law, determines 
to it, it ia ſpeciouſly good and when frar 
or intereſt is the principle, it may be ſaid. 
that it is politically good: But it is plain, 
that where the firft of cheſe principles ope- 
rates, it muſt be the moſt uniform and inva · 
rlable in all times, places, and eirtumſtances, 
(as depending lefs on the opinion or influ- 


euce of my and Gr, weakocls, 


4” 2090s 12 155 — | or 


fobſfituting other prinelples in its ſtead, 


Sen When they can have bu a temporary + 


effettitKotit it. S011 v i bias inen aten 


Monteſquieu mentions fear as the prinei- 


ple of Obedience in a deſpotie, henour In a 
monarchical, and virtue in a republican ot 


this * obſervation, that we may take it for 
Fraßtea, That Avit Bberty is fivouradle' 46 
vifrede and He wife to religion; but force 


or tyranny (Which is che etereiſe f power 


beyond right) an enemy to both; for their 
being voluntary, or the ales of free choiee; 
s 2 n eee ben ret 


| "If, indeed, tobten Wypetr ug powe? 


bie ien its 'exerciſe and direction, t 
be fad that the intereſts of religion 


virtae would be beft ſecured by an ithplieit 


füb mon to it; but, befides the abſurdity 


of ſuch a ſuppoſition, even this ſubmiomn 
would deſtroy or füperſede that exereiſt of 


gr own will and judgenent Which is offer 
dar to eſt 7 It is the province of perſulfive 


uc bt ct cberetbe Power t reſtraln r 


regulate che etereiſe of them, for the latter 
cin never make à than alter his opinion, 
boweser wucht it may make him egneeal 


diffeire it; any a e | ſupport it by 
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"earth; civil or dcctefiaRical, to be ir- 
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_ preſh is allowed, it is equally free to, both. 
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by argument; and where the liberty of the 


Nor can we well ſuppoſe the intereſts of 
true religion and virtue to ſuffer by this, 
or that upon the moſt free and public in · | 
quiry there will in the end be more converts 
to error than to truth, or indeed any con- 
verts to error ho would. not have been ſo 
wirhout ſuch an inquiry; it is the ſuppreſ. 
ſion, and not the permiſſion of chis, Which 
would; be ſuhverſive of religion and morality; 
but in caſes here theſe; are, not concerned, 
and where the reſtraints of conſcience can 


not be pleaded, their ſeeming indifference 


makes it eaſier for us to draw, others over 
to aur opinion, ſo that the, propagation, of 
it, mut bel mare dangerous if the caſe be 


tuch as affects the fuodamental. principles 

and conſtitution of that fociety, ciy il ec 
 clefiaſtic, to which we belong, by a tendency 
to withdram ourfelxes or others frem the 


allegiance due. to it, or to thoſe. who law- 
fully exerciſe, the ſupreme. authority in it. 
Anyattempt therefore to propagate en 
which have manifeſtly this xendepcy, will 
juſtify, an outward reſtraint, upon liberty, cl: el. 
pecially if they are accompanied wich ouvert 
acts of diſloyalty or diſobedience; and. tho 
the other caſes mentioned do not ſeem to 
ſtand in need of a reſtraint of this kind from | 


without, in matters of en. A 
9 


” 


when reckoned erroneous, yet it becomes 
neceſſary here likewiſe, if any practices fo | 
low that are irreligious or moral, accords .. 
ing to the degree in which the laws of | 
God or ſociety are violated by them. 

If all civil reſtraĩnts upon Liberty are ta · 
ken away, it degenerates into Licentionſne/ſt, 
if all religious and moral reftraints are re- 
moved, it takes the name of Libertiniſm 
the former of theſe moſt commonly denotes 
the abuſe of liberty in nations or commu» 
nities; and the latter that abuſe, of it which 
has reſpect to individuals; but when "they 
arg carefully traced and compared, it WII 
be found. that they have a very great ſimi- 
| larity in their nature and progreſs, and that 
| inſtead of being conducive to the improve - 
ment of eivil or moral liberty, UF are moſt 
certainly deſtructive of both. hdd. 
By the freedom of any ſtate ws oo e 
meant that of the people, 'or the inferior 
| rank of ſubjects who enjoy any fixed pro- 
in it, not excepting even thoſe who 
have the ſmalleſt ſhare of this, but who 
claim the protection of the ſtate to their 
perſons and poſſeſſions, and contribute, ac- 
cording to their abilities, to its ſupport”; ; 
nor is the liberty of thoſe who have power | 
or authority over them excluded, but it is 
not thought to be ſo much in danger. It 
is not, however, from thoſe only who are 
9 Vor. I. N of 
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— power of legiſlation has been always lodged 


of . ſuperior rank or authority, from the 
chief! magiſtrates, monarchs, or nobles, that 
the liberty of the people is in danger; for, 
though the moſt common encroachments 
on it have been from that quarter, yet it 
has often ſuffered, not only from an increaſe 
of power in the governors, but likewiſe 
ſrom a contempt of authority in thoſe who 
were governed; and who may be conſidered 
in two lights, either as a collective body, 
or through the median ol their repreſens 
tatives. 
In the beſt conſtituted W the 


in the hands of ſuch repreſentatives; with 
concurrence, of..the higher orders in the 
ſtate; and. where theſe, are a proper balance 
to one another, and neither of them biaſſed 
by an opinion of ſeparate intereſt, nor over- 
awed by ſuperior force, the liberty and in- 
tereſts of the people will be ſecured ; but 
there is ſcarce. an... inſtance of legiſlative 
Fort lodged in the collective body of the 
people that has not been capriciouſly exer- 
cCiſed and fatal to liberty, firſt by corrupting, 
or converting it into licentiouſneſa, and 
thereafter by ſacrificing it to uſurpation or 
tyranny. 

© Thus when Athens Was a popular * 
and the legiſlative power lodged, not in re- 
preſentativos, but in the — 


/ 


Its Tafluetes on Learning, &. ß 
ce people, we ſee what extravagant Kceen- 
nouſbeſs they were led to; the death of 
Socrates und baniſhment of Ariſtides are 
dear” evidences of this: Many ſuch eviden - 
des we have of the abuſe of liberty by the 
onen ve body of the Roman people, when' 
the_exorbitance of their power occaſioned 
their being. courted and corrupted by their 
different leaders, who often introduced arm- 
ed Na ves and cunning feducers into. their 
aſembiies; and to ſome of theſe leaders, 
they generally made a ſacrifice bf all that 
power and ee Red "ne" ben 0285 
hold fo dear. | vu. 
Such are the conſequences: to ter 
when, for want of the civil reſtraints nectſ-· 
ſary, liberty degenerates into Hcentiouſneſs, 
ind” the like Conſequences to individu. 
ils; may be obſerved-to enſue, when, for 
vunt of the moral reſtraints "neceſſary, 
* degenerates into libertinifin and profii- 
racy; In ftatcs or communities we fee 
that this abuſe of liberty ariſes, from giving 
the mob a power which they are incapable 
to Exerciſe & In the ' caſe of individuals, ir- 
regular appetites and paſſions may very juſtly - 
be compared to the mob; if they are kept 
under the reſtraints of reaſon and conſei- 
ence, moral liberty is enjoyed in perfection; 
but; i theſe reſtraints be thrown off, it be- 
comes the liberty of brutes, not of men, or 
Ty it is ſhamefully refigned, and the 
G 2 meaneſt 
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cies e e eee k: 
No wonder therefore if diſappointment 
ſhould follow as to that happineſs which 
ariſes from the proper exexciſe and enjoy- 
ment of moral liberty, or from chat ſelf. 
command (as it may be called) which con- 
ſiſts in giving reaſon and conſcience the ſu- 
periority due to them. 41 # 
_,..Sel-command is effentially. neceſſary tc to 
jowned. or moral liberty, and it conſiſts, 
more generally, in giving reaſon the com- 
mand of thoughts, affections, and ac- 
tions; but, more particularly, that ſelf. 
I. command neceſſary to happineſs and moral 
liberty, conſiſts in the proper regulation of 
our deſires, by proportioning them to the 
real value and importance of their objects, 
ag they appear in the eye of reaſon, and 
not of fancy or. paſſion. . 
The command of our defires, 3 in . 
is What conſtitutes Contentment: The com - 
mand of our appetites, or thoſe deſires in 
particular which have reſpect to the body. 
"is Temperunce; and the command of our 
averſions, i. e. reſolutely encountering thoſe 
calamities or ſufferings to Which we have 
moſt averſion, when neceſſary for great and 
virtuous ends, is what. the ancient moraliſts 
ſeem to have underſtood by the cardinal 
virtue of Fortitude; they alſo recommend- 
85 ed moral averſion, as the firſt ſtep neceſſary 
i unn to ae een, i, e, chat 
we 
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we muſt begin with rooting out vicious ha- 

bits before the foundation can be cleared 

for cultivating virtuous affections and dif- 

| politions; that what” enflaves the mind 
muft be removed before it ean be free. 

A very little experience will ſhew the 
fuſtice of this obſervaciſh ; but what we 
would chicfly obſerve at preſent, is, the im- 
portance of 'vigorouſly . niintatifog that” 
command or government of ourſelves which 
has refpe&t to the various particulars now 
mentioned, if we would uſe War liberty in 
fach a way as is moſt condueive to our 


perfection and Happineſs ; and that whoever” . 


neglects this moral diſcipline and ſelf-go- 
vernment, is (as an elegant ſatyriſt obſerves 
in the motto of this eſſay) the unhappieſt 
of all flaves; he has not only one, but a 
thouſand capri cious and tyrannical maſters, 
whom he carries continually about with 
Him, and whoſe defire of dominion is in- 
creaſed, inſtead of being ſatisfied, by every 
new facrifice of our liberty, or every new 
act of ſubmiſſion to their authority. | 
What bas been advanced in this and the 
two preceeding eflays, with. reſpect to civil 
and moral liberty, would admit of much. 
enlargement, particularly by confidering how 
the increaſe or decay of the former is affec- 
ted by the different conſtitutions of govern- | 
ment that we have acceſs to be acquainted, 
with ; but this is a ſubject of . ra- 
. G 3 ther 
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1 thais of ko inquiry; ad: though 
the firſt principles of Politics, are a pro- 


per ſubject of every man's ſtudy and atten- 


tion, ſo far as religion, virtue, and the ad- 


vantages of ſocial life are influenced by 


them; yet, the more minute conſideration 


of thaw, by laying open the views and prin- 
ciples of the different parties they have gi- 
ven riſe to in every ſtate, is the proper taſk 


ol ſtateſmen, and of coffee · houſe politicians 


who aim at being their aſſociates; nor will 


any ſober iful ſubjects envy chow, this 
monopoly, ſeek to have them deprived 


of it, while they ſeem to make a proper uſe 


of it for their common benefit. The Re- 


membrancer in a particular manner diſclaims 


it, as being na part of that province which 


he has choſen for himſelf, at preſent; noon 
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TIT i 13 very 8 and juſt obſervation, 
that a man, thoroughly, vicious, is as 
i to be found, as one thoroughly vir- 


tous; but it muſt not be ſuppoſed here, 
as in many other caſes, that the middle 


between theſe two extremes is the ſafeſt; 
for, if vice be a real evil, (which few I hope 
will deny) we need not be afraid to fly too 
far from it; nor indeed is there any mid- 


dle point, at which we either do or can 


ſtop: The man , who ſeeks not to become 
better, is moſt certainly growing worſe ; if 
he is not advancing 1 in virtue and religion, 


he 


: 


% -_ Iibertiiſndeſeribed; with 
he muſt, in leſs or in more, be declining; the 
aſcent is ſo ſteep, that there is no ſtanding 
© idle by the way, nor is it agreeable. to the 
nature of man to be ſo; the moſt indolent 
that ever was, muſt think and at&t in fome 
J Wap or other; be it ever nenen . 
3 or hazardous. 
Tho', * diſtribution of man · 
kind, into virtuous and vicious, might be 
thought improper, if their being complete - 
ly ſo was underſtood by it; yet they may 
very proper; be divided into two. claſſes, 
according td cheir aim aud purſuit; the 
dne of them ſtruggling more or leſs for 
maſtery, and the other ignobly declining the 
contiſt; the one gaining ſome ground, and 
the other gradually lofing it: Not that 
their progreſs towards either of the ex- 
tremes mentioned, is always ſenſibly and im- 
 mediately felt by themſelves, or perceived 
by others, more than the progreſs of their 
bodily ftrength and Nature in youth, or the 
decays of age; but in time it becomes per- 
ceptible ; and tho', in this reſpect, the bulk 
of mankind ſeem to be im a quigſtent ſtate, 
ſcarcely moving one way of another, yet, ſome 
change they muſt, in reality, be undergoing, 
4 Fro oh ſmall, in reſpect of mind as well as 
of body; ſome motives they muſt have to 
_ virtue, and incentives to vice, and by the in- 
flvence _ theſe have, more or leſs, on 
| their 


the Bitery of Tack OO Wy 14 


| their actions and diſpoſitions, theiy er 
is s determined, (2 
We are all; 146506 duh eher „ 
be higher perfection, or gradually fall - 
ing off; with this difference, that, in the 
former caſe, there muſt be many acts of ſelt- 1 
denial, many wrong habits: to get rid of, 
many paſſions and appetites to xeſtrain, 
which will make the way ſeem unpleaſant at 
the firſt entrance upon it, and in conſe- 
quence of every deviation from it; but this 
is abundantly compeaſated, by that hęart- 
felt joy and ſatisfaction which ariſe from the 
conſciouſneſs of making any progreſs; wheres 
as, in the other : caſe, there is leſs to „ 
the declivity of vice is eaſily deſcended, and, 
while corrupt habits and diſpoſitions are in- 
dulged, they will give leſs trouble for the 
preſent, however ruinous and-| ſhameful the 
conſequences : So that the | Roman poet's _ 
beautiful deſcription of bis hero's paſſage 
to the regions below, may with ſome pro- 
Priety be applied here. I have therefore 
it to this Eſſay, and am led in- 
to theſe reflections, by what was ſuggeſted 
| Pi in the corftlufion, of my laſt; with reſpect to 
3  Libertini/m or profligacy; a character which, 


I in its utmoſt extent, is, I hope; rarely to be 

5 met with ; for it implies a man's throwing 
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certain and imomediate puniſhment, 


Eee ee — 
vine, except what ariſes. from the. fear of 


The compleat. Libertine is one who lays 

| down to himſelf no other rule of action 
but to gratify, without reſerve, every ap- 

petite or paſſion that happens to be upper · 
moſt for the time; to gratify the brutal 
part of his nature, without regard to thoſe 
principles by which it ſhould be regulated: 
and controlled: Indeed a brute is a much 
more innocent and harmleſs animal, he has 
not thoſe ſuperior principles, for enabling 
him to acco mpliſh his lawleſs purpoſes, nor 
has he the abuſe of them to anſwer for; 
and, where forcible reſtraint is neceflary, it 
may, as to him, be more eaſily practiſed, 
than it can be with reſpect to the rational 
brute, as he may be called, who has juſt 
reaſon enough to oe. Poon FRE apr | 
gerous and criminal. | 
Wie have heard of. e indeed; * 
| ſeemed | to pay little regard to xeaſon or 
conſcience, and yet a ſenſe of honour, and 
ſome regard to character, kept them with- 
in bounds, ſo far as to ſave appearances in 
the ſight of men; but the compltae-Liber- 
tine, endeavours: to lay aſide this reſtraint 
likewiſe ; after becoming regardleſs of the 
judgment of his own e he becomes. 
at length regardleſs of the judgment and 
PIG. or. others; he affects to be called 
| 2 8 - ; 
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a man of pleaſure 3 but, by the lawleſs and 
unbounded purfuit of it, his reliſh for 


true pleaſure is impaired, his  purfuit and 
enjoyment of it are often prevented, and the 


very principles of hunune in a erer men- 
fare extinguiſhed, 


Such is the character of 1 e 5 
Libertine ; and tho' it is to be hoped, there 
are but very few to whom it is entirely ap- 
plicable, yet the approaches to it are not ſo 
1 5 eee ker, 1 and 4. 


Jarmi 8 
en Paveniaw was ths oy ſvn 'of an 
indulgent and opulent father, and born heir 


| of a confiderable eſtate, in right of his mo- 


ther; their uncommon fondneſs for him in 
his infaney, was no further to be condemned, 


neceſſury diſquiet to themſelves, and be- 


chen it might become hurtful to him: It 


is, indeed, difficult to fix the time when pa- 
rental fondneſs ſhould, for this reafon; be 


either moderated or concealed; farther than 


that it becomes 'neceflary, 'as ſoon as, from 


repeated acts, it appears, that wrong habits, 


the towardlineſs of ſome diſpoſitions makes 
indulgence leſs dangerous, and as the common 
partiality-of parents inclines them to think 
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than as it laid a foundation for much un- 


came too violent and vifible,” at an age 


are forming, or wilfully perſiſted in: But as 


that thisis the caſe with thoſe children whom 
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it was continued much longer than was ſafe 
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to be one of thoſe, who was thought to be 
in no danger from ſuch indulgence, ſo that 


an d prudent. His infant charms were in- 


deed almoſt irreſiſtible ; but injudicious ad- 
miration begot a conſciouſneſs and high opi- 


nion of them, by which they were gradual- 
ly leflened ; while an impatience of contra- 
diction, and a deſire of contradicting others, 
ſeemed to increaſe with his years; ſo that 
at the age of eight, his mother dying, his 
father was kaſily prevailed upon to ſend 
him to a friend at a diſtance for his educa- 


0 tion, in hopes of its proceeding more ſuc · 


ceſafully, upon his being removed from 
thoſe, whoſe familiarity and fondneſs had 
made him in ſome-meaſure ungovernable. 
This change had, at firſt, the deſired ef. 
fect; Zack was more ſtudious to pleaſe his 
new. acquaintances, till he had once gained 
them; but this being attained, he became 


| regardleſs of their advice and authority, fur- 


ther than that he crept; like a ſnail, un- 
willingly to ſchool.” His friend, who had 
the charge of him, ding a man of buſineſs, 
Was ſatisfied with recommending him to the 
care of his maſters, and, tho' he took ſome 
account of his proficiency in knowledge, he 
gave very little attention to the _ - of 
. . 1% „ e el en 
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Such, indeed, was the-quickneſs of Facts 1 
| parts, that the acquifition-of knowledge was 7 
| eaſy, to him; but, eaſy. as it was, he could 75 l 
| ſcarcely-be+ prevailed upon to allo time 
enough for it, from the diverſions he now 3 
began to have a reliſh for; thoſe of infan - | 4 
| cy and childhood, were exchanged for o- —— 9 
| thers a little more manly, and, an unbound- | 
ed purſuit of them, led him to many little 
acts of diſhoneſty and inhumanity. His fa. - 
ther became, at length, ſenſible, that it was 
proper to commit-Zack to the care of a pri- 
vate tutor, who ſhould conſider him as his 
only charge, and have the authority and 
care of a parent, without. any blind partiali- AS. 
ty in his favour. Such à tutor he got, — 7 
when about the age of twelve, and one pre. | 
ty well qualified for his office; but he ſoon ' = 
found, that Zack had been too long his own. | 
maſter. For three Tears, however, he made 
uncommon progreſs in knowledge; but 
that vanity, and impatience of any reſtraint, 
which had been too much cheriſhed by. the 
tutors of his early years, began to gather 
ſtrength. as he approached. to manhood, and 
came to know too much of the opulent and 
independent fortune chat awaited him; his 
love of innocent diverſion, was ſucceeded by 
an unbounded love of pleaſure ; and his re- 
ſtraint for ſome years paſt, which was ra- 
| ther too ſtrict after ſo much previous in- 
1 H dulgence, 
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Aulgence, ſeemed to make his paſſions more 
ungovernable; when he came to have it 
more in Ris power to gratify them, This 
now became the cafe; by his being Tent to 
the univerfity without a tutor; it was his 
own 'defire, and his father was fo far im- 


poſed upon 6 *his late ſeeming regularity, 
as to yield to it; beſides that ne connec- 


and anxiety about him. 

When removed to che unverfty⸗ Jack 
ſeemed at firſt to deliberate about his fu- 
ture regularity; but the pauſe was ſhort, 
„ and his reſolution appeared from the choice 
made of his companions. The moſt pr 

gate and undeſerving, were the moſt for- 
ward to ſollieit his acquaintance; and, tho“ 
be at firſt aſſociated himſelf with thoſe who 
were moſt regular among them, yet, before 
three terms were elapſed, he became initi- 
ated in all the academical myſteries of vice: 
Not that his academical attendance could 
be charged with this, for he made ſuch at · 
tendance very eaſy to himſelf ; but ſome 
books of an irreligious and immoral tenden- 
cy, inflamed his paſſions and polluted his 


for thoſe faſhionable exerciſes, Which, when 
properly regulated, are neceſſary for youth, 

had occaſioned his aſſociating with all who 

. to excel in theſe; however deſpicable 
otherwiſe 


+ tions ſeemed to have leflened his — 1 


imagination, while an immoderate fondneſs 
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the Hier of Jack: Foreman. 187 
; Mherwiſc a. to what adorns, the, mind and 
che manners. | 
The liberal, fapplies- — Wee yt | 
| Jack, could eaſily. command, enabled him to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf among. thoſe of this in- 
. fexior, claſs; and the enjoyment ot this di- 
fliaction, together with their ſubſerviency 
to his. pleaſures, and imitation of his ex- 
ample, gradually corrupted that ſenſe of 
right and wrong, by which he had at firſt 
been in ſome meaſure reſtrained. It was 
long before his maſters: would loſe their 
hopes. of reclaiming him, and ſtill longer 
before they could reſolve upon informing 
_ his, father; but a — intrigue, in which he 
Was: concerned „and which was, likely to 
end. in marriage, occaſioned, at length, Mr 
Freeman's being made acquainted with his 
ſon's miſconduct, and calling him to Lon · 
don to be under his own immediate tuition. 
Hie was then about eighteen; and: as he 
had, ſome dependence on his father, while 
zunder age, was, for the other three years, mw 
ikept, under pretty ſtrict reſtraint. But this ; 
«mas ſoon, thrown off, upon his coming 0 1 
an jndependent fortune; and young Mr . | 
Freeman became again diſtinguiſhed among J 1 
dhe debauchees and gamblers of the town. | 4 
The company of ladies of character he gave 4 
up as t00 delicate: for him, and that of men 99 | 
e as:infipid to his taſte. It * 9 
47 ; H.2. | 1 
„ | 27 
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be jnirſt felt the grips of poverty: For want 
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de tedibus to relate his various 0cturnal 
rambles and rencounters; further than that, 
1 by a few years of "debauchery and diflipa- 
tion, his very features, as well as his ſenti- 
ments, ſeemed'to be altered ; that fweetneſs 
and ſprightlineſs, which, in his younger 
years, had procured him too mach indul - 
gence to his faults, feemed to be changed 
into a gloomy diſſatisfaction with himſelf, 


and brutal inſenſibllity of his injuries 10 


others; faithleſs to his engagements, he 
made two low marriages in the courſe of 
ſix weeks, and, upon a diſcovery being 
made, and proſecution threatened, went 
over with one of his female companions to 
Hamburgh, where, friendleſs and forlorn, 


of regular remittances, he had recourſe to 


_ unlawful practices for ſupporting himſelf, 


and ue ſoon taken up, ended his "days in 
. ele 9 8 
The ſtory: of this young Libertine is fo 
ba the more remarkable, as he had ſome 
advantages in point of education, beyond 


many others of that claſs; but there were 


few or no efforts on his own part to im- 
prove them; nor is it only what needs to 
be improved, that ought, in forming the 
minds of youth, to be attended to, but like · 


wiſe what to be corrected and reftrained, 


even in infancy and childhood; and when 
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Wey are far adyanced, the making this re- 
ſtraint, rather the effect of their own rea- 
ſon and choice, chan of any outward influ- 
ence, which cannot always be continued. 
An unbounded love of ſehſual pleaſure, is 
not ſo effectually reſtrained, by witholding - 


the means of gratifying it, as by OS 


and chexiſhing a taſte for pleaſure, of a 
more reſined nature, and leading to aflociate 


of it; from the pleaſures of ſenſe, the tran- 


Srion-fs caſioſt at ſirſt to thoſe of the-1 img- 
-Sinationz and when from this che mind riſcs 


to a xeliſh for the more ſublime delights of 
reaſon and ieligion, there will be little dan - 
ger of purſuing pleaſure, by plunging: with - 
rnd view OED? ſenſuality. 
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with thoſe; who, by their example, rather | 
than authority, may engage to the purſuit 
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be made of his own knowledge, was, that 
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0eRAgEs was A by the 
orac 1% pf Delphos, the wiſeſt man a- 
nba the Greeks, becauſe all the account 


be knew nothing ; he knew how little is to 
be known. The world is now upwards of 
two thouſand years older than it was in the 
days of this wiſe man, and yet many have 


the preſumption to doubt if mankind in 
general be much wiſer now than they were 


then; years, ſay they, bring experience, but 
years bring dotage; and may not ſuch an 
exuberance of knowledge, ſuch a multipli- 
city of ſtudies and inventions, as the world 


is now crowded with, contribute to this? 


Leaving this point, however, to the deci- 
ion of thoſe, whoſe knowledge of mankind, 
in all ages and nations, is extenſive enough 
to determine it; I ſhall only obſerve, that, 
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were we to judge of the number of wiſe men 


now amongft us, from the humble opinion 7 


chey have of their own knowledge, we ſhould 


nd few modeſt and ſelf- denied enough to 


de reputed truly wiſe; but, if we leave tHis 
"method" of judging to crafty oracles, and 
take the argument in a different light, we 


muft undoubtedly conclude, that the world 5 


was never more wiſe than it is now, for it 


was never more unwilling to be taught; 'To 
pretend teaching any man his own buſineſs, | 
or even to enter into any difcuffion of it 
"before him, might be acknowledged to be 


Il breeding all the world over; were it not 
that every man knows ſo Ateh of every 
thing, that he makes every man's buſineſs 
Bis on; and, if you ſeem to doubt his being 
maſter of it, he can” eaſily reject you's * 
"Incompetent judge in the caſe. 17 
Next to this unteachable humour, en 
perhaps is ſo prevalent as that of teaching 
others: Every capital ſtudy has its doctors; 
and in converfation, where no ſtudy 4s 
thought neceſſary, every man thinks him- 


| elf at liberty to aſſume the office. Let 


ugs teach others, "who themſelves excel, may 
be a tolerable good rule, and admitted by 


ſome as fair dealing ; but thoſe who take 


upon them 40 teach, without ſuch excel- 
lence, may be juſtly complained of, as miſ- 


"taking their als and taking 9 them 
to 


1 
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92: n Menne Se. 
e bs maſters, hen they ſhould..he ,ogly 
faholars 3 or even allowing any to excel, it 
may be ſaid that this neither gixes him a 
Tight. to teach others, nor obliges them to 
ſubmit to his diftatorial, authority, 3 
For theſe reaſons it ien that a teacher 
"muſk, ſometimes (agreeably to. the ingeniops - 
. Poer s oÞſcryation .hercto-.prefixed). theltcr - 
himſelf, under the name of a a rambler, an 
Jaller, or perhaps-a remembrancers and pro - 
25 things unknown, as if they were only 
things forgot : he world i is now, however, 
quick-ſighted. in ſeeing throvgh.. theſe 
| diſguiſes, that it would not be {ate to truſt 
entirely to any of them for protection; ſo 
that whoever finds himſelf prompted either - 
by. vanity, ſpleen, or zeal for the welfare of / 
others, to prompte their inſtruction and re- 
formation, Would. do well. to attend to: the - 
Following ſhort and neceflaxy cautions. 
2 Firſt, - let him make hümſelf as indepen 
dent as poſſible of thoſe Whom-: he means 
| $0 ſeach. ladependence, either from with- - 
out or from within, is neceflary, but it muſt - 
not. degenerate into arrogance or inſolence. ; 
ifintereſted benevolence (ſo juſtly celebra- 
Me -by- moxaliſts) is likewiſe here particular- 
ly neceflary, that the. teacher , may have 
| ſome. reward from the conſciouſneſs of his 
meaning well, whatever may be the ſuccels | 
or reception of f. labours, n 1 
at Another 7 ü 
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gly - RK way, in which be ſhould endea- 

L it Four to ihidemmify himifelf,/ if he complains =» 

** of the unteachableneſs or ingratitude of f 
others, is, to benefit by his own precepts, or 
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to reduce them to practice himſelf; a pre- 


fake and theirs: But as a very flight miſ- 
_ carriage, or inattention in this way, may 
diſcredit his inſtructions, there is one other 
pPrecaution, which ſome have found conve- 
nient, and that is, the keeping themſelves, 

as much as poſſible, unknown to thoſe over 
whom they would wiſh to preferve the 

authority of their precepts,” and whoſe re- 


much acquaintance and familiarity. - 
Arve to diſcredit him who is in reputation for 


Wiſdom; and ſo deſirous are we to reduce 
others to our own level, if not below it, 


that any elevation 'of a man's character 
ys * ſeems to ſet up a magnifying glaſs for view- _ 
h * Ing Bis follies and his faults: For the fame _ 
t "reaſon, therefore, that the antient Eaſtern 
* monarchs avoided being ſeen in public, his 
4 ſpectatorial Majeſty concealed himſelf, under 
5 the maſk of a ſhort phiz, when he took | 
* upon him to inſtruct the public; and Wh‘? 
* * ever aſpire to the dignity. of doctors, in 
* any branch of ſcience, would do well to 
4 4 77 have ſome. ſuch * prepared for their 
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Kaution highly" necefſary, both for his bwn 


verence for them may be endangered uy roo 3 


© Solomon obferves, that a'Tiftle folly will 
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24 " The, Art Neuf Gee 
future concealment : The invention and 
12 diſtribution * theſe. might afford 

| | ome exerciſe of their ingenuity ; but hi- 
y _ therto ſo little has appeared of it. that they 
| "fem to be all ſatisfied. with putting on the 

. fame maſk of. Jolemnity. and reſerxe, how 

| fon ever this dignity is obtained ; as if the 

. Aeſt thing negeſlary, u upon commencing a 

Profeſſed teacher, was filence ; in like man- 

ner as it is often one of the Arſt privileges 

claimed by the metropolitan, . to be excuſed 
44 from preaching. 

| But leaving all theſe dignified. teachers to f 

. Able their own way, what deſerves the par- 44 

N attention. of ſociety, is, the Familiae MW co 

teaching in converſation, or gainipg pa 

Others oyer to our ſentiments; neither lo- 25 

he Vvociferation alone will do the 

ulineſs, ..apd. yet. ſome degree of theſe. are a 

olten nece 5 ary; To underſtand well the ſab» pt 

__® in; Aiſphte, and the RAS, point on 

- Fhich, it körns,, ould. be the firſt endea- w 

„gur, of any Pho, im at, excalling in this 
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= - ay . " command . of; words and of temper C 
; muſt be adde aud, along with Abele, luch an n 
_ appearance of, impartiality,-as; may. remove 1 
4 all ſuſpicion of any other deſign than the h 
4 diſcovery and ſupport of truth; But all q 
_ theſe qualifications together, will not make - 

up for any n of ſuperioxity over - i 
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<&;""fo"that the mort there appears to be 
any title to this, there muſt be the more of # 
modeſty, in utterly diſclaiming it, and eſpe- 
cially if there is the leaſt inſinuatlon of any 
thing, in the way of reproof or admonition, | # 
to be thus conveyed; for nothing has more 4 
the "appearance of this hated ſuperiority in i 
others, than their pretending to admoniſh or 
reprove us; and the more there is a con- 1 
ſciduſneſs of its being merited, it will gens. 
rally be he more eee, and Protek - | 
ing. 

Sorten: us is bne of thols, Be” 
addteſt and ſucreft in the familiar way ok 
communicating laſtruékion. T have always 
particular) admtred. After 4 large circle 
in à coffee -hbuſe has been long kept in .._ a 
pence, and "unable" to determine as to . 
merits” of two diſputants, T have heard Se. 
Pbreniuf hit fo exactly the preciſe point on - 
whit the debate tarned, that with a fer 
words he put an end to it. When Gd. | 
lian obſerves, as a diſtinguiſhing character of 
Cicero's orations, that they were ſo full that © 
nothing could be added to them; he at the 
ſame time ober des as to thoſe of Demoſt- © 
hens,” thit nothing could be taken from 
them; that he had words enough, and no 
more: This is what may, wich juſtice, be 
ſaid. of Sophronius ; he can be either copious 
and fvent as Cicero, or conciſe and thun- | 
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dering as Demoſthenes ; but his common 


rule is, to uſe no more words, on any oc- 
caſion, than are neceſſary; and as his ideas 
are clear, his expreſſions are ſo likewiſe; 


neither the one nor the other are ee | 


by theſe miſts of paſſion with which collo- 


_ quial diſputants are ſo often enveloped, and 
by which their meaning is often hid from 


themſelves and from others. 


Sophronius, on the contrary; by com- ö 
manding his own temper, commands the £ 
attention, and even the conviction, of his 


hearers : Slave to no ſect, bigotted by no 
party, he allows every one's arguments their 


proper weight, and commonly recapitulates | 


thoſe in the oppoſition to him, before his 
_ own opinion is declared; when he ae? 
declare it, it is with hecowiae modeſty, and 


with all proper allowances for thoſe who 
differ from him; when the caſe is dubious, 
he does not pretend to be decifive ; when it 
' is myſterious, he is ſilent; and when it ap- 
pears trivial, he makes uſe. of raillery and 
good humour, without any airs of ſolemni- 
ty in diſcuſſing it; but he never repreſents 
that as trivial, "which. is in itſelf important, 
in reſpect of the private or public intereſts 
of others; and tho” his opinion is never gi - 


ven with any dogmatical -arrogance, there 
appears in his way. of delivering it, a con- 


en of his ability to ſupport it; this 


conſcio 


a 
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Ons | "endl generally known to be W 19 
IC»: well founded; that he öften gains wilent be. f 
as. fore his arguments are produced: He ne- +++ 
6 ver uſes 4 fimile, in the place of an argu⸗ e 
ed ment; and when improperly uſed by others, 
. 


he often puthes it to zn abfhurahy; kite itt 1G 


ad + indeed might” be dreaded; if 'accompanied 
with nature; but he never fails to em- 


v | ploy ir in defence of oppreſſed modelty and | 
Y. mer b 
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is particularly happy in; he is unwilling wo. 
_ undertake It, and is as general and ſetret 


A 


% a 


with it ug poſſible}! while His ems to be 


1 f | _ ſufficient; but when it is neceſſary to be 


more open and particular; he makes it vi: 


dent chat paſſion or inteveſt are not his in- i itt 


affection and regard unqueftionable, before 
he communicntes his reprobf. Ie often 


thing faulty in himſelf, or with reprowipg 


frecdom might be! Uhareceptable: 1 he. 
 known-hintto'rorreft viee, ˙—— = 
the contrary virtue; to bring! about me 


_ performatice/oF good ation, by my if 10 N 
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| poſing it to have been done; und to derm 


a good diſpoſition; by à corumenigrioniaof "1 


it in thoſe te d et en, no N 
ann 1 re | i 


begins with an acknowirdgment of „ ö ; 


for the benefit of others, to hom fuck if 7 
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| bored? Thor oblyia by- Andie he bes 
put a ſtup to the ſucteſs bf a very plauſible 
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gentleman to abſtain from! ſwear ing, by a 


genteel compliment upon his being believed 
without itg ; and another from dtalztig tao 


much ia Abe marvellong, by a hint chat if 
ny ether had ſaid it he would not be be · 


gameſter at Tuubridge, by gravely telling 


Him that he had forgot to replace the cards, 


after being ents the; genateinan; thanbed 


him, hut was from that time tiſappoititcd-of 
ſome af che mata ore, which he uſed dan - 


2; * 1 N 
terouſia to convey into his dn hand when 
ke Gele. N r fi} tr ei 


_ 1 Sefhroting s\remarkably careful to avoid = 
_rgpmentton With the fair . Popethas þ| 
told de chat men abe 1d be taught, an 1 


a loſs unt character to give them or in hat 


| predicament to place chem che honour of 
is diſcavery was reſer ved for Sophropius : 
For teaching the ladies, "he Inbatts 10 be 


taught by them ß and has ug art of mak - 
„by giving Therm the lead ; 
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 be/tanglit, he ſays not buiiſkcins/eather at 


* ſelyrs ; he brought Mie le to behavr tor 
_ levably at church, by employing her tore: 
; others: for theis miſhehawionr; and 


* — 
— * PS. 
_ i. AM = wes m 
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ee; his own eſteem and a 


for A lite. Miſ⸗ Arti. A. ever 


4 nend! than over-ſerious in his fa oats 


— bekcumx. i. 
= er i argument e e 


* 


long ned on the incomparable a 5 j 


but, before he made propoſals to her, * 


was upon the valet of employing another | 2 


e improvement of che Ladies, e even in | f 
folid kpowledge, Sopbron ius is far from 4 : 
making light of, but conſiders it as of i im> 
Portance,.both to themſelves and their ad- 
mirers';. he not only employs his own lite- 
rary talents for this purpoſe, but z is- Jikewiſe 2 
at pains to point out what,moſt deſerves 
their notice in the compoſitions of others ; 
what tends to correct the fancy, to e 
the paſſtons, and i improve the heart; not 


forgettitig whatever is neceſfary to qualify 


rexuarkblonatic. Face Renctenrs Lee Prilliant i 
might 2likewiſe have bad more rgaſon to BR 


thank him, Had his literary favours becu ac- 


_cepted;.and. another gem added o _ | 
a luſtre of her character. 
©:/ The”. Sophroninz: chüſes rather. to be h 


with the ladies; yet he endeavours often A 


| atroduce them both as hearers and judges 


of hisreaſovings with others; the upright- 
neſs of his intentions generally proeures 
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krweurable hearing; and tho“ he may 
times fail; of ſucceſs, yet he altrays en- 
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Pelle ſux cuiſus . nec 1 en ung. { | 
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lee skis thro Narare's/numetous fois}. 
. Lock 3 a you'll Re. no general impalſe runs 
A different biaſs i each breaſt u trace; | 


4K ou fiat he a ER 1 1 
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TEAS | vos wud; outline arty 2 
| HELots: of VNani ENT i a mgſt u- of 
niverſal paſſion, inſenſihle oft times 17 


its; operations. but jmppriant, in its gone 1 
Fay ; it ia not indeed, the ſubject =. 
 haygjnow chiefly, in my views but it i ht 
very much engages me to: depart from mx 

| laſt; and * I have ane begun with 1 5 
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nm always 'vontinnc to ui, 109770 Mp cer f 
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bow infipid would life be without a changer 


attention Was ar frſt propofrde 
In n fe to my appetites, (ſays Ey U- 


Los bm ton that variety pleaſes mes in 
_ every/kindt of entertainment. Ler phryf ei- 5 
_ UnSandphilofophorgday What they wil,;we 


muy hold by their practice in definnoe of 
Weir pperepts. III venture to ſay of m 
caſte; thut ir becomes :every day more gene- 
nil{ndereh ou once abRemiousmeighBouts | 
f North. Britain begin t cohform to It); 
Tiow-think*well-of them + anc Bene they 


"Delightful variery l (cries Für) 


of diverſions ! We may fudge bf this; adds 
hei from finding how heubily v paſs Aue 
days; when; with a view; Tiuppofejad make 
ar think-oricetz' week theſe: harmloſfs-anomſe- - 
ments are cruelly denied us: Mrs Mfeunwell 


tells mei it i yy Sunday inHEe ue; but 


of his I pretend not to 1 have uuyteolleep - 


tien j and evenſhe herfelf has her taſto for 
Furtety, elne Mir e diE woutd | 


be Ways <nguyhtifor her, withötit Wander- 


ag acer iner preachers, nbrineaw!"fÞ 


ne Ft 
1864 krvy” is another, who is Oe 


Hbacd Acclaming on the fame ſubhect g be 


cas cell Aa e 4 


Bow 


© SM Loc of ieee e. 1 
Vu of prenmble it njay-poſibly draw mote. 


4 La th more ſerious; it muſt 
beſ⁰õοed that rhe Leue off Variety is fo 


—— neceflary to he regulation of it. 


| Pliykc Fand politics, almoſt: with every» new. 
century, when no juſt reaſon can healligned 


2117 | 1 : 


hs een 


— 'meditinal-ſpririge mung 
thoſe of Britain, his own experience extends; 


ant he can caletilate; to x fractiom thelex - 


penet᷑ af each: Bar n id his head quarters; 
düt chougn he cannot ſay his healch is-bad. 


pet theideſire of making it better has driren 


Himg/for: variety, from Bath to Tunbridige, 


Scarbborough, und the whole: roumd of the 
Watery element. His longeſt pauſe was on 
_ the banks ofthe Tweed; but, for the ſake 

af yaricty/ he ventured far to the north of 
it land returned with encomiumb om Scotch 


heroifin nud hoſpitality. He is now medi- 
rating an excurſſon to the continent, Killin 
ſcarch of variety, without changing his ele- 
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prevalent: and irtinuating. ast mae ſome 


\'The ſpeculattve mam would need to beware 


5 of it, in puſhing his reſearches from onc 
ſtudy to another; and the active projector, 


ho muſt give it mort indulgence, would 


dp well to watch over its deſultory machi- 


nions. It introduces new ſyſtems; in lazy, 


why the old ones ate exploded.: In the 
more ſublime ſtudies of divinity and mora- 


Uty, 1 is might a thought, om _ 


* 


CY 


4 


* _ 
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td this are muſt further obſerve, that thoſe 
ho addreſs chemſelves to the paſſions, 
even for che inſtruction of others; would do 
well to have: regard to this paſſion for va- 
riety. Let the ſame inſtructions be often 
repested, - with the ſame cadence of voice, 

dr /\onetony, and we: ſhall; find chat even 
ttheit importance will not be ſufficient to 
command attention: Neither a ſupplicant 
nor an orator; can thus uniformly: proceed. 
without a ſenſibility diverſiſied according to 
the difference of caſes; and henecs it is that 


— maldeclanations, 


* 


would be leſs danger of ſuch changes; and 


yet even here it has no ſmall influence; 


cannot be well accounted for otherwiſe. As 


a lifdy.and- ready elocution - has ſo much 
advantage over che moſt elaborate but for- 
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marked, as having particular influence on 


our. ſearch after appineſs; but this is 


| chicfly:t0 be underſtood of that happinefs, 
5 vbich has reſpect to external and ſenfible 


epjoyments 1 if theſe are not diverſified, it 


oegaſions a ſaiety, which can only be pre- 


vented by the change or interruption of 
them: Eyen moderate pain is, in ſome mea- 


ure, compenſated by the pleaſure chat is 
felt on — who 


S Front | - was 


new opinions and controverſies zriſe;” new {ht 
corruption and abuſes creep: in, which 
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ment to che connery; heighrens - 
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aligned, for which we could Jong have - 


upon this, would ay, chat it Argue doch 


every brauch of the mental 
dences of wiſdum n and depo 


siven ust and the prbnelples 
ab, when property. / 


n may hereafter acquire, 


exciting to achon, 
difficulr xirics in th 


more intefeſting to de) „ Nenſom is e 
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f e of a friends makes 1 

Amis company the more deſtrabte; and - 
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631 Ts promote, therefore that . e 
1 toumprovement, .is. ther proper 
end and office of paſſiap,: as well as to add 1141208 
toon enjoyment on attaining. the good, or — ** 
_  averting- the evil which it has: veſpect to: 10 i Wi 
Tt Taue of Hariety, which we ae ο tht 10 1 
 ÞIpeaking. of, is particularly conducive: (o | "14 
thoſe ends; and, like our other, paſſions, is 11 
ik Fee 'viciqus IR Oe 1 
in which it contributes to promote them 1 
Ass all our. padde, have a depen dene n 1 
1 Fancy, the love of variety is particularly * 
. - Influgnced by it, Our preſent; inte ies 1 
mixed one, partaking both. of hat is ſpi : f Fils! 18 
mal and of what is enable; though. new ' | 
ſion therefore ſhould be the nuling/principle, © 1 
Fi it is not the only one at preſent implante 1 
R inus; ta be guided by reaſon alone, our Ws! | 
. nature-muſt, have been made to approach i " 
Bester 40 that of ſpirits ; the wen e vt 6 Wo 
xeaſon is reſerved, for a region of pute in-. ht 1 
ö telligenee „this is its preſent aim, hut not mn } 1457 
kts Attainment; and fancy, purified. aud cor: 1115 00088 
| E will always co-operate with it. Were 1 
Ve ta diſtinguiſh nicely; here, We might 9 
ſay, that Unifermity is the child of reaſon, x 
' and Harten the creature. of fancy ; but, it 3 
—_ er my preſent. intention to proſecute the 7 0 
ect ie this philoſophical light, further | _ 1 
khan is neceſſary to ſhew the uſefulneſs and FIG Y 
n W Weine F 
: + : 
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now conidering, when it is properly regu- 
eee eee zh 
beightening enjoyment. 
For r 
de müſt attend not only to the uſe, but 
Mrewiſt to thu abuſe df it; and che lose = 
variety muy de ſaid co be; abuſed, whon it 
into u Love of Gange und f 
Novelty. An linmederate love of change, 85 
takes from the reliſh of what we enjoy. 
much more than i adds to wWwhat we expect, 
though; for attaining this, it often precipi - 
rates into the uſe oß ſuch means as are 
neither ꝓropet nor quſtiſiabie. The love of 
novelty is nearly allied to this, and may, in 
« moderate degree, be uſeful; but when 
carried: to6-far, it has the fame bad: effects 
hat were now mentioned, and prevents that 
| fertlement of mind which is always neceſſa- 
ry, both far our nn and our 
nne. N 
The Paſſion: fur Gaming” Ann, in ſome 
ſenſeh be conſidered u another corruption 
vf he love of variety; from this indeed it . 
way in ſome-meafure take its rifte, as in all 
genes of hazafd che varicty is unlimited; 
Dut ig ibis dont was the ſoutce of it, che 
paſton might be. gratified, with very Little 
Exponge ; for the value of the ſtake adds 
not to the variety af the game; if this alone 
mas tie ſourte, it would likewile/be- more 


Faun ; caſily. 
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| ee «ox ot whats leh Spa wry 
Me might therefore nama two or three 
ether ſouress, that come in aid-of this, and 
by which the paſſion for gaming eicher 
_ -oceaioncd. or heightened. One of thelg!is 
Mlleneſi and vucuity of thought, which leave 
tze mind open. to every tnivial intruder, A+ 
nother is, che fear of ſuch thoughts as might 
diſturb us 3 for the ſuppreſſion of which, 
recounſe is often had o games And, if we 
narrowly, cxamine, it v probably be found, 
that Avarice has often ſome inſſwence in 
— Exciting to ng notte mention how man x 
become enſlaved to it, mencly: fromthe: ins 
fluence of faſhion and ale 
_- The influence of HFaſbion, and the varidus 
changes ineraluced by it, may in ſome 
_ aceaſure-boaccounted: for, from What has 


been ſuggeſted. Faſhion extends nut only 
to dreſs and equi page. but to all chat may 
be called rather the conveniencies than the 


namintal-to it, rather than to thaſe dutics = 5 
which are eſſtntial and immutahle. What- 

eren is regulated byimayiuation apdopinic 

ia the proper! objet of faſhion, and not 

What comes under the cognizance:of-reaſon 
and judgment. mmm 
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no be diſcuſſed, further than that it ſeems 
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ſurd that of one may appear to another, 


{ 
and even to thoſe of the ſame nation ät a ny 
differet period. Where, therefore, 3 


te reſt nor convenience are contern - 
ed, tlie only way in Which we can account 40 
for the introduction of- new faſhions; is, 
by aſcribing them to the love -er | 
of change, or of novelty, always ready to | 
operate when the opinion or example of o | 
thers appear to juſtify it; but;werewerofup- | 
poſe a ination; having no interedurſe Wm 
others, this love of variety would bave leſs 7 
afliſtance; and there would be fewer of 
of faſhion; except what took their riſe from 
intereſt, expediency; oripolicy.- - 124149 
Our obſervations with reſpe& to:faſhion, 
1 how far the love of variety influences 
it, might be confirmed by many ekamples, . 
if neceſſary ; but there appears fo little ne · li 
_ ceffity"fon this; that we may proceed/to take 
notice of one other particular already hint - 
ed at, and all along in our view, but Which, 


eaſiiy deducible from the whole of our inn 

_ quiry'; and that is, that the Joveiof variety, 
which ſo generally predominates, proves 
all human things to be vain and unſatisfr - 
ing. The ſcene may indeed be often ſhift. - 


ad, and one vanity ſupplant another; but 5 


it. 
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ie ſeems none of them ure commenſurate to 
the deſires of the human heurt, and who- 
ever would conſine it to theſe, is left to find 
himſelf diſappointed.” The man of plea- 


ſure may take the whole round of; , for 


variety; he will find that it laſts no Tpger 
than the appetite, and that it cannot be 
heightened without ſome previous pain to. 
be removed ; beſides that this round is far 
from beiug unlimited, and, as the pleaſure 
of variety is leſſened by repetition, the 


_ chaice/of objects will become fill more dif, 


ficult, the leſs that there is of this yariety | 
to determine it. 'The different purſuits of - 
knowledge, fame, power, and riches, when 


varied in the ſame manner for gratifying | 


defire, prove only that the objects purſued 
are yain and incommenſurate to it, and that 


to regulate or conquer deſire, is generally _ 
eaſier "ny Affe chan to ratify, Ke 
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| thier chere is no nation ſo ſavage;'as nat to 
have ſome regard to faſhion, however ab- 


ſurd that of one may appear to another, 

r | 

+ |, Uifſengybiperiod. Where, therefore, net | 

tier en nor convenience are contern - | 
e onlyhray dn which weedd/acconnt” 4; 


$ 1 5 for the introduction of new faſhions, is, 
. by aſcribing them to the love ngen - ct 

+: es of change, or of novelty, always ready to 
| _ operate When the opinion oricxamgls e. 
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e butzwerewerotup® 
pie a nation; having do tere un 


ihr this I0 0e of eigty Won babe leſs - | 


afliftance; and there would be fewer changes 
of faſhion, extept what took their riſe from 
nintereſt, expediency; or policy.” 1h 
our obſervations with reſpe& ww falkion,' - 
h vane influences, 
r by manyexamples;. 
|. ., _Ifneceflary:;;but there appears fo lite ne- 
dee er e chat we may proceed/to take 
notice 6f one other particular already hint- 1 
ed at, and all along in our view, but Which, 
after being ſo long in preliminaxies, cannot 
no be diſcuſſed, further than that it ſeems =» 
ea deducible from the whole of our in- 
auniry ; and that is, that the love of variety, 
which ſo generally predominates, proves 
all human things to be vain and unſatisf -,. 
ing. The ſcene may indeed be uften ſhifts. | 
(9 TI AR u another ; but. bo 
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1 it ſeems none of Qreneire ctünmchfärnle to 3 


+ _ the defires of the human heart,” and WhO 
N i ever would/confine-it to theſe, is left to find, 
by himſelf diſappointed. The man of plea-. 
Mi | ſure may take the whole round of, for 
HF variety; he will find that it laſts'no er f 
Uh than the appetite, and that it cannot be 


1 heightened without ſome previous pain to. 

9 be removed ; beſides that this round is far 
Iden bei united, and, as" the pleafure 
1 oe e ned by Tepetition, he 7 
Wok ehaice of objects will become ſtill more dif. ; ; — 


fl ſcult, che leſs that there is of this variety 
1 to determine it. The different purſuits of. 
. knowledge, fame, power, and riches, when 
varied in the fame manner for gratifying 


1 defire, prove only that the objects purſued = 
$48) are yain and incommenfurate to it, and that * 
TTY to regulate or conquer deſire, is generally | 73 
ap caſier — wie re to gratify 3 it, ut r 4 
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x anſwer Fes 97 2 Ry Pridice of 
0 Denmark to his mother, When e- 
— poſiulaing with him about His Jeeming me- 
| lancholy, deſerves ſome attention in a moral 
as well as critical view of it, "Sees, 
„ Madam, (he replies) nay it is, I Know flot 
8 ©ſcems.” The admired Shakeſpear could 
not better expreſs, in a few words, that 
| plain but ſullen dignity of ſentitnent, willch 
is ſuited to the character maintained by the 
hero of this dramatic performance. The 
reaſon, however, of my taking notice of 
chis paſſage at preſent, is not merely to 
point out its propriety, ſo far as either 
Hamlet's character, or Shakeſpear's, is con- 
_ . - cerned ; but rather, in order to extend the 
_ obſervation to mankind in general, by con- 
- fidering the variety ol their 9 real 
- and alamed. f 
An 
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An' antlent opal has obſerved, that 


9 


"M7 every man has two characters; the firſt a 
8 general one, common to him with all o- 
ric chers, and the ſecond particular, diſtinguiſh- 
er; ing him from them; in like manner as 
7% chere is a bodily ſhape and ſtructiis com- 
1 mon to all men, and yet a djverſity*of: fea- 
„ tures and complexion by which one is diſtin- 
we guiſned from anœrher. Fhis hint may enable 
* us to determine, wherein that knowledge of 
Ne, mankind conſiſts, which is juſtly conſidered 
of as of great importance in life, and by the 
8 imagined attainment of which, ſome com- 
7% fort chemſelves amidſt che neglect of other 
ral valuable aequiſitions: We have not mind - 
W dangle op buſineſs, (hey will tell you) 
oe we have loſt ſome time and money; but we 
we - have this advantage above many others, 
TY that we have got more experience, and ac- 
Teh Waintance with the world, 0 
* To dan, Mas hnd or ts Inaw the url | 
he 3 am enpreffon of various and ſometimes 
LE equivocal import; cunning, ſuſpicipn, and 
Ws even the being initiated in the vicious prac 
ber mies of the world, ſome conſider as implied 
if in it; This is a knowledge of the world. 
11 very little to be defired; but, that ſagacity 
on- l prudence; experience”! and common 
cat 1 fſenſe, ate all here implied, is undeniahle; 
the application of all theſe therefore, or to 
An inveſtigate the object, about which aps are 
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in this.caſe, to be exerciſed, is one great 
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ö ' Know, thy/elf, and reverence thy/elf,,were, | 
2 and always will be conſidered, - as precepts 


of che higheſt moral importance; without 
a man's having this knowledge of his own 
character, he will be ill qualified. to acquire 
a juſt knowledge. of others, or to improve 
it for the moſt, valuable purpoſes. of life: 
But the knowledge of others, ; is; no 
doubt, chiefly meant, when we ſpeak of 
knowing - mankind, or of knowing the 
world, and the knowledge, either of 
ourſelves: or of others, requires mueh moro 

than our knowing that general. charaftes 
mentioned, in Which We. all. agree 3: 4t. con; 
ſiſts chiefly in a nice diſcernment af that in · 


dividuating character, by which any man is 


diſtinguiſhed from every one living of th 
ſame ſpecies ; a diſcernment. of thoſe paſ - 
ſions, affections, and diſpoſitions, which na- 
turally predominate moſt with him, the 
habits he has acquired, the ends he has moſt 
in view, and the motives that generally in- 
fluence his conduct. A juſt knowledge of 
_ theſe will enable us, in many caſes, ti fore - 
tell what part he will a& in che different | 
cireumſtances that occur 3 and, by an in- 
duction and compariſon: df: various caſes, 
ve may, from our acquaintance with indi- 
viduals, riſe to the 3 of the _ | 
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to lay down to ourſelves proper ma- 

ims of conduct, in the common intercourſe 

and pffices;of life ; this is a good founda - 
mien fox ſome higher advances in this ſcience 

ef human life, ech ein to be conſi · 
derod. Meng er ing br 
f no more was e a0+chs know - 
ledge of men, but a knowledge of thoſe 
as applicable to them, and fixed either by 
baue itſelf, or by habit aud custom, 
(Which is called a ſecond nature) ſuch 

knowledge would not be ſo very difficult 
to be acquired; what makes it difficult 
therefore is, that, beſides theſe two charac- 
ters. almoſt” every man has a third or ad- 92 
ventitious character, which is not thus fix» 
ed andi determined, but may be called acci- | J 
dental and aſſumed. So. far as it is acci» 5 
dental and temporary, it depends upon vas ; 
riable principles and motives; and goes 

commonly by the names of humour and 
caprice : and, ſo far as it is aſſumed, ra: 

ther than real, it has reſpect to qualities, 

which a man labours not ſo much to have 

in reality, as to be thought poſſeſt of, and 

goes commonly by the names nn 

and hypocriſy. 5 „ 

That 5 with . which 

d i de knowledge of every man's 
particular humour and caprice, with whom 
Yer! k K 3. we ' 
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| we have any intercourſe, is ſcarcely poſſible 


oY 


to be compleatly acquired, nor does it in- 


deed deſerve'ts be much the ohje& of at- 
tention, but rather, of times of umuſement 
unleſs ſo far as it has reſpect to thoſe whoſe 
reſolutions and purſuits are particularly in- 
| tereſting, but Whoſe caprices we ſhould be- 
Ware of admiring©or imitating. Toifay 
that equanimity or equality ot temper is the 
attainment of none, Would be ſaying too 
much, for it would our aiming 
at what contributes unſpeakably to our o] 
| happineſs and that of others; beſides that, 
it is certain that reaſon and veligitn have 
often done a great deal in the way of recti- 
| fying, compoſing, an&eſtabliſhing'the'mind; 
ſo as to giee ſome Readineſs and equality 
amidſt that variety of bumour to which 
we are all more or leſs ſubje&, A conſti- 
tutionał coolneſs, indred, (cho no virtue) 
gives great advantage; but tho” ſome have 
aturally more of fedateneſs and compoſure 
than others, or, at leaſt, are not affected by 
the ſame objects, yet their emotions are 
ftronger f once they are agitate; and by 
other objects, or, in other circumſtances; 
there may be changes of humour to which 
they are liable. It is the general Perſua · 
fion we have of this changeableneſs, in re- 
ppect of character, or rather humour, which 
— r r on others to be ſo 
wk | Py | 
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generally dreaded 2 and. indeed a ſubjection 
of this kind, is, to a generous mind, _ w” | 
flaveries the moſt unſupportable. 
perſuaſton, however, of our common dee 
neſa to ſuch changes, ſhould be always con- 
fidered as à reafon / eee e ee 
N and” toe Hwnilicy 5-2, 1155 64 omyt 0. mes or) 
les er polible-For one man to. differ 
more from another, in reſpect of humour; 
than he ſometimes does from himſelf. The 
man whom in health you Have admired for 
good humour, becomes often, in ſitkneſs; 
peeviſh and diſcontented. I be man who 
by wealth and [honour is diftioguiſhed, ; be» 
trays a conſciouſneſs of independence and 
fuperiority; but let poverty and · ignominy 
make their approach, his ſpirits 'droop; his 
colours languiſh. Here, indeed, we can · 
not help obſerving, that our ideas of 'po- 
verty and ignominy are too often falſely aſ- 
fociated. This is ſo much and ſo often the 
_ caſe, that many would almoſt rather under» 
go flames and tortures, than make that con- 
feſſion of their indigence, which the haugh / 
tineſs of wealth demands, in compenſation 
for its ſupplies; and our opinon of our- 
ſelves is fo. much influenced by the opinion 
ö which we think others have of us, that the 


man who, from any eminence of ſtation, 


falls, like Beliſarius, into adverſe and de- 
ed nne even without any im- 
5 N  ; 4&1: +1 . N 
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putation upon bis integrity or innorence 
muſt-have more than ordinary furtitude o 


avoid a.confequent deprſſtan of ſ pit, au 
ſeeming diverſity of character; wehe, 
however,; Mithout gung back t the; ancient 


ſages; iciſtandes enough... af thaſe diſtraſſas 


being ſurmounted; and an equalitg af, ä 
per and character here pxtſerved, as well as 


amidſt be changes from health 40 bodily 


fickneſs and pain, formerly taken notice af; 


The influence af Ghri/tianity has often); xer 
markably appeared, by ſupporting abe mind 


in ſuch caſes, and rendering it ſuperior not 


: only to the pleaſures but [likewiſe to the 
pains and calamities of life: Thege have al · 
fo been inſtances even of philoſophy's hav · 


ing no ſmall effect in this way, by giving a 


noble. contempt af all outward things: but, 


that its efficacy was always far ſhort of what 


ſome aſcribe to it, may be concluded from 
the refined: ridicule of the Roman Satyriſt, 
in the end of that epiſtle from which we 


Have taken our motto; where, after mag- 
nifying che happineſs and perfection of a 
wiſe. man, he humorouſly concludes with 


obſerving, that all this may be marred by a 
little Phlagm in his breaſt, guum Pituita 
% moleſta et; and indeed, tho it may be af- 
Frmed that true happineſa is independent 


on outward circumſtances, yet with reſpect 


to exerciſes. of genius, it muſt/ be owned, 


chat in order to their being properly ani- 


AS 
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Antec u certain eaſe and diſengagement arne : 
neceſſary, not very conſiſtent eiſher — 


1 body;.or anxiety of mini. 


We might mention- many other caſes i in 
which. men are often ſeen to differ. from 
themſelves, and to depart from their general 
qharacter, according as their humour is af- 


feed by outward) circumſtances, by their 


being hurried on at leiſure, weary or re: 
freſhed;; hungry or ſatisfied, and the like; 


but we haſten to take ſome notice of that 


character which is only ſoeming and not 
real, i. e. that which- many endeavour to 
maintain in the ppinion of others, rather 
than labour to acquire. the qualities which 
it conſiſta of. It is a juſt judgment on the 
hypocrites. for undervaluing ſincerity, that 
he is led to proſecute his meaſures in a wa 
more unſuceefful; for his real character 
cannot long be concealed, by any means he 
may uſe to diſguiſe it. What is thus ob- 
ſerved with/ reſpect to Hypocriſy, will like · 
wiſe hold as to what we call, Affectation; 
the former hag reſpect to qualities which 
we ought to be poſſeſſed of, and the latter 
10 ſuch as we may want without detgiment ; 
their common aim is to pleaſe; others, but 
they would © do it by appearances, rather 

than reality: by ſollicitude to pleaſe, hex 

counteract- their qwn purpoſe ;- and their 

ſeeming to-polieſsthe good opinion of others, 
reconciles them to the wt 

5 | 
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| _ "geſerves'it,” 15 Fooliſh eoncelt eee 
1 Larried ſo far, that it nearly affefts their 


purſuit after 'happitield ; that others think - | 


them happy ſeems more their Genre, than 
_ . - Derg bn eg Ge erte make 
em o. 9 Ms") 


Fron be pries apparent — 
racters the fame concluſion may be drawn, 


*s from the variety of human. purſuits in 


our 1+ Eflay; and that is, that Vanity 1 


Heir. common characteriſtick. He alone 
bb unchangeable who is fapreme in porfec 


tion, ert ana tentog depend for per- 


munen Blefledneſs, een 
f: A RE ts eee by as (Stiſpledd. 


pfluce, Wichinimitable propricty as a diſtin· 


Fuithiag ingredient of - the good mano cha- 
dacter, chat He is not afraid of evi ti 


2 Firm reliance on the ALMIGHTY, is the 

anehdr of the ſoul, amidſt che ebbings and 
flowings of worldly-comforts, When chere · 
tore we contemplate the charges to Whick 


who formed chem, and whoſe various out- 
ward addreſſes to fenſe are deſigned to pro · 
mote the improvement of the heart. Whe- 
cher he buries che earth in the fnows of 
winter, or reuives it again with, the opening 


ſpring; whether he ſpeaks to the eye in all 


LL, A, > © o 1 © 44 1 +. * 0 "” 1 k » 
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* ng ac, ERS 


* W 4 0 
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dings, his heart »dxedtrutingin-cheLord;” | 


 cutward (things are Hahle,” fer us ſtudy a 


Aiſengagement from their enſnaring influ- 
Knee, by keeping our Rears devoted o im 


| Of. Human CHARACTERS, 115 


„ the- beaptiful and mere ftupepdous; pro- 
= ſpects of nature, or alarms t the car with we” 
K thunder . of. contending elements, it ia 
lan 5 P Way into the .EATIS of men, 2 


| Rkd Ui 6 himſelf fot Jfabilify'of ta- 
Jonpent....._..__ eee e 
Die bariour Channels wo aft Sox, 
And teath the varying Climes from Pole to Pole. 
That varity and variety, to which albhu- 
man ſchemes are liable, muſt now put a pe- 
riod to the Iabvurs of the RuuumaMAA AN- 
CER; indiſpoſition and other cireumſtamces, 
not important to the public, make elr re. 
gular continuance any longer impracticable; | 
bur if the renewing them occaſionally ſhould 
happen to be neceſſary, his admonitions ſhall 
be tranſmĩtted from another quarter. When 
Lycurgus was departing; after giving laws bp 
to che Spartans, he took their oath of obe- Re 
dienee to them till his return g; a return 
which he refolved was never to happen; 
but reſolutions and engagements are here 
inexpedient. If time ſhall- impair the Me- 
mony of his countrymen, it may poſſibly. be 
refreſhed 120 GE e enen *. 
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a abs of iapertnice wr . | | 4 
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1 E W * es and N . 4 
1 1 1 i 
; "Heltora . can, atgue- ter Achillem, + 1 
q ire fut "OO ut ultima divideret mors, . 0 
' Won aliam ob cauſam, nit quod virtus in wiroqure 1 
[| - Sumina fut. METRE a es 10 2 Hon. L 0 p 
- © e Printe Hector | and Achilles bold, en on i { 
„ Were doughty champions, fam'd of 42 5 ir | 
| © A goatly, ſand $hple wrath prong 14} {1 -.; 4608 f 

\ 5 e 
| To the REMEMBRANCER. WM; 
| ; ROGUE: EY WW 1 
. 15 p ren eee ; | 
» HOUGH it has been always my opi” BY 7 
| nion, that friends ſhould make up N 
| their differences, quietly between themſelves, G 
| and that they ſeldom gain much by expo- = 
| fing one another to the public, eſpeeially | i 
| when their private correſpondence” comes 
| to be laid open; yet, 'when'this.happens to 
be done, in ſuch a manner as contributes e 
/ to the public amuſement, I cannot help q 
5 ſharing i in it; and, as I reckon myſelf-very 1 
much indebted; on this account, to two late 4 
diſputants „ who have diſtinguiſhed tem- * 
: "5 "3 Eve - : 
- *-Geo the late printed: accvunt of the diſpiite between ell ,» 


He and R. ¶ au, in which it muſt be owned that the former 

has behaved moſt heroically of the two, and deſerves to be 

eclebrated accordingly,when the affair comes to be — 
on the new theatre in the Hay market. » 


4 Latter fron Cord Nein de Rc. 127 


* ſclves in he literary World, I think it would « 

. be ah piece of, ingrafitude aud injuſtice to f 

, F „ . lier 
* c modeſty 15 ſuppo le, ꝓPfreve 

5 their A eFinn4 an the courſe 77 ke | ) 

4 ingenious and edifying „ 13 

* but which, coming from a perſomage of un - 


common rank. and merit, muſt do no ſmall. 

FR honour to thoſe to whom. ic is wrote; and, 
1 as your being thought to have their confi- 
| dence, may be a_ mean of recommending 
your over. ſerious lucubrations to their nu- 


Vol. . $16 3115 f It! 1 ve: | 7 merous 


This letter was intended for publication # at a time Sow 
it would have been More @ propos than at prot, an 
2 ement of it having been ſent to the publiſher of the . ? 

on Chronicle, when the public was entertained _ j 
the the Gferences between Meſſrs H—e and R u; 1 


a on n "METoriwer,” ho was — 
ufefolly and honourab] 1 emp _ an office. of conſider. ; 
able diftinQtion in the ſtate, bliſher of the paper 
mentioned ( orwithſlariing 95 Mee Ude or ne 
2 refuſe to take it int and, 9 this reaſon 
for oor pled it is highty pro dis fears. were 
dlefs Mr always ſhewn himſclf to be a 
man of ſuch good ——— how command of temper, that he 
can bear to be either rallied, or oppoſed by.argument, and 
knows well how to make repriſals in 8 wa . 


eral t : 
A ee. bf” 808 50 e more the Hono TIE 


3 
a 


this and from apart 2 a great port of his . = 
; witi 2 the N theſe e 21. we. — 6 1 
ledgetns great abilities as an h pblitician,as a man — 


be genius and 118 of — = T1 dreeding, but 
7 T him any meritas a T IN TEN or . 7 
3 on the contriry; 'he 947 the 


155 pticiim and infidelity, both as | ethers, 
co molt prey Fejoles n that, after all his 
 attuckson!cheiſtianity, * ' was: me convert te that 
ve jon which he 4 2 long oppoſed, and a trophy of the 
| 'TVilery Over the powers of duykuck and exor. 


? 


1 Strap i2 "ER * 


mere admirers in che weſter end of the 

bwin. My tefire of ſucceſd to your FA 

membranoing Teheme,” Tigid as it is, enzuges 

me 10 put it in your power to pay them a 

mall compliment, by Frcording what ö 
otherwiß zun 2 riſk of being loft to the 

public an to themſtlves; for the once of 

| Re deen Take to be very nelriy cone 
. kn e 


ni dend 0 gag | as 20 I00T e 
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. V Dear dien, * e een 


W_ tho, warmith/ K dr Feet titer, 
* | Lich one another, will permit you o 
LY * the admomitions of a patent, I 

hope Tthall have a favourable hearing from 
vou all; and, not the Jeſs, - N 

. 'Femoyed from the fociety of mortas, 'I 

_ | "may be ſuppaled ito judge « che more impar- 
W bas Aub A an N 5 woot * r 


by 


— 


— 6 


* - 7 bi > 3 


TR eee and r. 1 


tially, af anz differences That take place a- 
mong them ;, for I am none of thoſe ſpirits, 
who. are made; ſor pure and perfect, as not 
to be af, more affected by ſenſible con- 
cerns ;. I neyer ſtudied ſpiritual/ purity fo 1 | 
muct,. that,” even) when. diſembodied, it 2 
ſhould be either my aim or my ttainment. | 
* But 4 a not, to break through-the ſc : 


= erers, of m priſon houſe, though I know 

T: ye have. a curiaſity, mixed Wich ſome ap: 

ob prehenfions with, reſpect to them . It i dot | | 
or to inform you as · to my ſtate, but ta admo 1 


niſh vou aft your, owny1 that I now: take 
upon me to write to you, and 1 do it 
with parental fendneſi, as one whoſe au- 
thority and affectiqn ye will readily ping TY 
whatever may be your” apimoſitics wich re- 
Moch to one another; 1 have no doubt of 
your being all ' equally devoted to me; I. 
know: that your Joint, endeavour: is to pro- 
gat my prineiptes gf infidelity and ſcep - 
idiſing, by deerging all pretences to reve- 
Auen, particularly the chriſtian, as being: 
wo hambling to reaſon, too pure and ſpi- 
rituzl id its precepts to meer with. a fayont - ö 
le reception from ang of my family and 5 4 
;dileiples, who, have nibrs ſpirit than to fub- | 
lr to thoſe doctrines of humility, ſelf- va ? 
mal. and . 
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Wich 
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Soth ale your pretent v NONE 


all the. mehepnary attendants of? the muſes 
12 nf At th pod. 18 theſe diſtinctions, 


mn W ner B-Eng 


ments of "things, and” ſich were my own 
when among Jog. ben I' food” foremöſt 


in the crowd of free tiker“; when liſten 


it affemblics ' Hung upon my lips ; 3 when 
che * prefs laboured with'my writings, an 


my Chndtren, Rave Bappily fucceeded, 
Fs 'owe' "their! tb the taſte of the” times *, T6 
ar "A paved" tlie way to your" bes lng 
eth. and ve even rivalled me in them be. 
foke I left you: My mantle, hike that of a 
celebrated Iftaelitih rophet, | feems to Have 
fallen "upon Fou; a d. though' ye aue ne- 
ther apoſtles” nor prophets, 2 have conſti- 
Lied Jourfelves the the adler of infeaenty: "7 


1d asd arr ner tl” Y ONT 926 O07 
1 den n Lt Id b I's nisch 2007 


Fi ** — * f 2 the ber lit 
not rom number or litetar 
7 of any late e againſt chriſtianity ; nor * 
from = 3 weight er have throws into the rule 


ſudject fin f Julian: 
E but Kad by 9 oft a & the 52 
learned (yet oſten otherwiſe entertaining) wülings of our 


they ha rtunity of diſplay 
e: We have cent ning heir 
tions been wanting, that —2 here paid / to — 
mataderes m K * reſentment on theſe 


cui ſory „ unel 
like the harmleſs thunder on the mo as only the; ſubject 


_ of a liutle W . png 88 _ h he, would be ex- 


tremely ſorry TO 
that candour jr 1 — N= te them, Ts 
conſcious of —* —— of his own N 


U 


* 
„„ .c> _ 


rate tracts KA their author; but it will fall 


I e e of oe [oc Tl a7 


- 
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SOM I HOO Ran. 145 
AIs ae tere 644} 15 Cöngrarulate you 
on the ketduty yt have athpired in che re- 
publick of Letters while others cammilferate 
the ticſes to which'ye owe them. "White 

4 habe the feward of your 17 "make the 
bet or it How, for t is 3 different. 
Inc öf it that u,, 10% "here-- 
after: But to this diſtant” 0 Y 
am not to fippofe mar you will condeſcend ' 
to pay auy more regard than 1 did myfelft; 
ty admonitions ſhalt therefore be fitted to* 9 
what concerns-you at preſent. 1 Mall firſt 
addreſs myſelf to each of you" ſepararely, - 
and fubjoin fuch advice as: may fulr you all 18 
in common. 

"To you then (my 4 Obtimiſt, 1 firſt 
regard i is due; the lively fallies of your fancy 
Ken captivated mine: What though (up- 
ena compariſon with ſome of your coun- 

trymen and totemporaxies) poſterity fhould - 
fa that the , fancy only is entertained by 
V—1=re white the judgment is informed 
by the immortal Sully and the Baron de | 
Montefquicu!? What ſignifies it, though. 
Your parts ſhould hereafces.he thought more 
Tpecious? than ſolid, your Enowledge ' of 
more compaſs than depth ? None of theſe 
- refleQions. come, now to diſturb you; the 
7 - 'L 3 av _brilliancy 
dj cial 
een eee 


„ to ridicule the common notion of providence, 
ꝰ⸗ꝛͤg/˙¾ / » 
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& » 06 of Bo eee 
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354 
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N un 


' bee e your ſpixit and Gogularity of 
your conceits.gain you ſufficient applauſe at 
1. 8 amidſt great inaccuracies, vou have 
_ the art o making yourſelf. 3 accu · 
= Lan puzzle the, underſtandi 
| which, Wh want to miſlead, and fo your 
wax $0 "the aloe [ou wean is 
3 mos. n 4 108 Os. 
_ Fired. with the. UTE den of oy: 
44 eps, your greateſt anger is, 
9 1 overſhoot your own mark; ſtrange 
as it may appear therefore from we. 1 
| muſt adyiſe, that for maintaining the balance 
of, your mind. inſtead of the Britiſt F ree- 


* 


thinkers, you wou 14 ſometimes make the 
Geneva Divines your ſtudy, and inftead of 
Julian and Celſus, put up with Thomas a 
Kempis and Man. Fenelon; what makes ſuch. 
'A counterpoiſe. neceſſary to the ardour 
your genius is, that great wit and madneſs 
Lis often, found to Be. nearly allied, —you 
e juſtly deemed one of the brighteſt wits 
of. the regions about, -but there are * ; 
brighter below, une 
* To ſay the fame we our "Bi Merians, may 
be thought incredible, when comparing their 
merit with that of Mr H-me, My favourite 
child H-me, fo much celebrated for. your _ 
7 candeurt, think not that, I flatter 8 9 
| e 


o there is nothing here fad of Mr 
EL Cat to, * 
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Sas dead ene een renn b ere 
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MH u. Edd. nay. 
candidly; with youz,, you know I was 
1 * far aboye being ſuſpected in this 9 
and. yet What is no more than doing 
juſtice, might draw ſuch ſuſpicion in the 

caſe of any ather.; | Your talents for writing - 
have long been conſpicuous,you 12 Won 


approbation till I was laid in, the* duſt ;, then 
Ye. 299075 FM Ae ; 7 Aut iber 145 mw 


3 1300 TOR; =, eb witt abt he's | 4 
acknowl — 7. know him. Ts ye 4 
that (through à fondneſs either for 44: 116mg 4 led 
Kis eminent talents and affiduity as a writer | 
.. ˙ 'of imankind ; - and withour —O | 
I cannot ſce why, for hr of re reſpectable for | 
s natural abilities than for the height of his ſerure or the 
comeligeſs of hisyerſbn: 1 28 b un 16 
.. With reſpeRt te Melirs FT and Rſs, ir w 
likewiſe de uneandid to deny them the praiſt due to t 
fpri hily entertaining manner of writing, and perhaps they 
Could have more 2 did they appear leſs follicitous; about . 
it ; but we can ſcarcely denomibate them men of genius 
unjcfs/the rays of their genius were exe; more collected ;to ſome 
partienlar branch of ſcience, in which they appeared to | 
excel; if they are luminaries, it is of the 'cicentiick or 1 
-erratick Kind, e little confined to any one ſyltem, that thew 
are diſclaimed by all, and dreaded as erimental rather — 7 
RN their 1 are, however, inti | 
our can dene valence and Chriſtian charity ; nor w 
It he caſy, ke Chriſtian 38 to juſtify the ſeveri wm 
with which one of - 18 . n ao 
dangerous are in to de op ut w an 
thing like ext force and rigour ho employed for thy 
purpoſe, it creates a ſuſpicion of NM ee 5 
ed to. he ſuppreſfed in any other way ; | l 
—_— are employed in ſuppor g them Et 
poſed by the ſame weapons, with 
. eee as to -Þ 4 latter, that when employed about —_ 
| mae e are to beware of uſing it in ſuch a +1 th 
may make them appear leſs important and intereſt 7 "ray 
really" are; but that it may with propriet . and facceſs, 
etimes thus em Bed, rer ppears from Eljjah's conteſt 
with the prieſts'of ſeveral other whats of "Re 
9 Kenn 2 


, 
| Ny ah ; f 
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Ht F uöated to 8 dn MHV, Wpb / 


aud ſceptieiſm forfook me, but the unton- 


© querabte wilf remained, anꝗſtedfaſt op po 
tion to trum”: How could en fall of 
admiring your ingenious manner of perplex 
=. nl west elegant öphiftos, by which 
ſtudy, not to difesver truth Hit to 
rm yourſelf and others in error: My- 
principles were indeed ſq acceptalite to this - 


ago of refinement; that it war much-eakies 


_ for you to conform tc its taſte, chan do 


connect it; but 46ſt religion amd — 4 


mould Again come it! falhhon, an hiftoriar 


of your acuteneſs was neteſſary io op 
chem; an hiſforiin therefore, e 


vou far fuperior to Tacitus, for Tacitus ne- 


ver had ſo many admirers in P-. dq. .. 


Tour Bfays: way poſfibly be read but by 


fo 


and, cen by [theſe may be Vine 


anderſtood'; nothing leſs therefore than a 
genus of fipezior addrels. and lagacity, 


eould have either ſet n 
er enabled” yon to accomplih it in the - 
manner you have done, for evgaging many. 
to be your readers for intereſting. them in 
** ION a: * men your 


ſeems to haye 2 


ras; rant that even a4 64 
= ſome evidence in fayonr of chrifanity;. by ring 


ſometime before the reigu of Veſpaſian, there wa 
| af the eaſtern world a general expedtation that one 
— uden ſhould be the ſapreme ruler of mankind: To 
whom can this be ſo well applied as to the Mz ss14 KH ex- 


9 Jews and acknowledged W Seca bed 


=>. 


religious 


EIN ö tre thor =» 2200 hain it <2 id 


religious refleftions with national tranſac - 
tions; thedlogicab errors with. hiſtorical 
truths, ſo as to gaid {ſome reſpect to the 
Sunk, under cover of the other, and to make 
ſome boluſes of abſurdity go eaſily down, 
by che delicioufoeſs of the yehicle in LY 
et are conveyed... $959; 3t +10} v2 Oey 7 e 
By ſuch heterogeagus: mixtures as CY 
ave you brought {ome fimple young men 
ic behiere ar "atlulrefy ig 4 [naler crime 
than dtunkennefs, that miracles are inere - 
dible, chat all religion. is either fanaticiſm 4 
ſuperſtition; and the like precious doctrine 
revelation: you Bare exploded, chrifti 
you Have almott: anmhemarized,: and the 
'Once celebrated n martyrs. and, reformers, Ba 
we brought” to the leye? of common 
but, AS for theſe petty critics 'who ö 
1 bark at ron, why" you beſtride chem 
like a Coloſſus, they walk under your 
Huge legs, and About to find them» 
1 NE 7 NE — 8 Taking all 


this there före into the” decbunt, and, . | 


wich it, che- profundity of your genius; 
TORR of. Your. Views, Hd the. facctioul- 
_ Helſs-of your converſation, no wonder that 
civilians. and ſtateſmen ſhould de Four 
converts, that public negociations ſhould be 


*Ehonilitred. da au, and public 'emolutntnts 
"beſtowed; When like to be perſecuted in 


1 en fly r to 98 5 


Nn 122 % is 34% 
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mon ſen Hee Cuficient mean of” procf; an . — 4 
EN 2 r ſemen or theory ; - - 
we have 1 per 75ohe; the exiſtence eil 
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; champion of infidetity v 2 3 61 | 281 $127 
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f bu: ee of Mr me ſeaptical ſyſtem. of 


ophy is; that, Tayin ying aſide- the intuitive ſuggeſtions 


Ned 
per ag the ud ſtrum of the: vers, r operations” 


qzaliries, 
1 5 4 (avcordin to him 
nee t * man Er kf hat fs, that there 
Pear made: on kito, that theſe are — 


. t 415 ce tions, er ideas, a 
222 
ia Sh un hen felt oriperecly i yr ee e ided 


thi when Er bane beloved how ed, 
rn, 


2 doubt 3 
. 5 


jons- ſuceee * 


— of any 12 
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28 the uni per ſe 

heap of . eſſects, But ofa eviden 
2 by whom. it is perceived, or — 

| arguing 88 our 

cies, br from eſecis to cauſe 
jon in reaſon, whatever they * 


of mankind 3,00, 


oh colin FN Ren . 


= b krällihten, bee 


ate in moral 8 N r. * uch as ju 


ee, &c. either ion or "app! | 
| hatiom attendi Sent py is ar n 
On oy ere ooting rom tme natur itles or 
4 boner * — 10? 
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__-- can I thous mention” n : without a. tear! 
| could Jack u cribure: be expbAcd from 
FL toe hom can it be more juſiiy 
% In the cauſe af infidelity,” yen have 
toutzht moſt unſkil fully, watbour mene, 
e r es eee protect 
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'b er doQrine, have fer full eſe, 
am end of — and preveting ih but 5 
* in all ages interpoſed this, and it 


icularly mark, in 5 „ hat the u- 
Fe 7 A 7 truth apd 
r ſtrep 


tac . whoever would 
bare fall ofthe Mr ment 


n particular, may conf! [the wrihigt of 40 Kors Gf. 

Jogos bel. and Read, all of them ohee members of that 

univexſux ; But. 1 Have lately 
intit teng ay on. 


E . J ee 
lem the wol ever rectived.; We | 
41 Gol the ti 6 wh * Mr" AP 4d the 1 
-uuthor of this Ely, gs alſo ta the Nn . | 
would now beg leave to ſoggeR, u inſtead of 


Aten, 1 
further dj * a tomb one may for Nr Hun 
| = college halls of Aberdeen, with the follow 


2 


3 unperceived tions, once. known d 
"name of David Hume, Elgz” B Byt let me, 
h .the inter ment of . 8 


Jdaudt, o 
tome re 8 7 till the 
ed in the end of aur n $24, 


| n ; 
5 „. % mach 


nh 


oy z =D of t cap, IE 
Lyttleton's — obſervations on 


| TOMS . e, V aN. 23 
ba n beloved unforninas B. Han, how | 


d nin n vou, 


ort inſcription; .** Here lies that huge bundle of * N 
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19 Cn Lord Bol , 
you, hence; you are driven, like Cain, from 
tha place of your mntivity, as a fugitive and 
a vagabond on the face of the earth; like 
him too youꝗ have your fears, nor do they 


ſeem to be groxizidleſs, that. every man who 


finds ou w huld be your deſtroyer: Ho 
much better had you been in your own ſtate 
of nature, eating apples and acorns with the 
 favage of the woods? Your incomparable 


+ 3301 #31 
l 4 91S 5 44 A l. 191 8 en Is 5 4 
Fein le, 


4 4 wr [kc Kt W FA yin which 
as in all his here are ſome” Sup, very 25 

Nel for their dangerous 
ih leet d nl on: occaſioned His being obi 
to leave France for fear af a proſecution. And now t 
(to uſe z compariſon of bis own) he has, Rke an cid worn 
out maſtiff, been chaſed from one kingdom to another, aud 
length thrown himſelf on 'the protettion of the Eb 
"would be-unpeticrous to deny bim this, * tho" the 
y of his ur to Mr e by {6 me, be rhouy 
I Brgy of the ne, for it only 
Nen i An J. 1. K au, = 


uſt be Aur, that, in reſpe&t of bis epiſtola ralents, "he 
ewiſe appears to be the e, and that! in his letters to Mr 
H--me, even fince _ ber there 8 all his 
: ſurdities, a certain openn temper and intrepi 
may ſay) of ir 10 tis imagitiary diſtreſs, which 4 
e eee 
e now Jays) u r A 
v e wad, al his views of wordly 2 
FT. and, tho* che 8 
* would much envy him * 5 any my _ 
either, one cannot erving, was ＋ 
roper ob * of royal —.— 
now, Keller of t as to refuſe it through the me- 
diation'of Mr H- me, whoſe conduct towards him was gy 
— noble * 1 difintereſted, till oat — came to an open rupture, but 


1 kene ratticr wWwh „ide way of expoſing 


4 po . % Draco wor be a0! levy. 10 


ce 5 he is no 2 


1 


ener gg erregen sts 4128481 
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- To Me. V-, Nu end Ru, I; J 
you; nor the Bod duzen, of Genevi been 
alarmed by your zeal, in England or France; 
you had Hot heen heard of, nor Hed for 
protection to your fellow labourer Hane; 
ulleep or awake” His words had not pierced = 


you,” nor "bis looks'* de Tuck" — wr Þ 
5 Voker. e hen | 


S e Is LL; R #4 K-04 . Acer * 1 * 
ſo Nen rietdteſs and "x2 and whoſe igo 
nce of out lan age Aſables him to defend hithſclf, a 
of bis making a ſhe of poverty and diſtreſs, w | 
ere not real, is fo. ignominious, and fo inconliſtent wi 
Ker parts of his . that it Would either fee bes 
2 Son ſame better authoriry than bare aſ- 
dilly is, that, on Mr H- me's withdrawin 
kev hag ene on his account at Wotton, unknp 
> himifelf,.he (ball be left in more deſtitute circumſtances 
22 and ſuch as, if properly repreſented by ſome o- 
mediator, _— 3 IE ave half of the 
pr Kenyon) ot meh hbewelr 
erves to 25 for bis capriciouſneſt) wats be well be "4s | 
411; on the wide af à very ufrful and 1 
[ DoRor, Leland] whoſe. view of the Deiſtical 
ie 8 known to 27 public, and whoſe widow has, fo Rite 
ſapport of herſelf and 8 opened a ſubſcription at 
Dublin for publiſhing ſome pe ſthumous 8 of her hu · 
om latel 3 eaſed. This is hnmbly ſuggeſted by one, who 
(tho?: he tecls for the diſtreſs of others, 4 berths principles 
opinions .what =, will,) has as little of family connec- 
n Fol Mr Lel as - with Mr Rs, au; but who, 
thinks that the former has done more in defence of Qhriſti- 
anity, than tbe later was able to do in oppoſition. to it, = 
that Leland in ſome of his Things, as the learned Biſho 
ane 1 diminutively calls them, has, with n 
ſty, and no unnece oſtentation of learning; done as 
jo. ice to religion as his Lordſhip,:by his edition of 


fer oo bis elaborate Legation, &c. and his contro 
bel correſpondence with the amiable Biſhop of Oxford, . 


59 This, it is ſuppoſed, refers to ſome words and oke of 
wonderful benificancy, mentioned in the printed account 
formerly quoted, from which it likewiſe s, that @ pen- 
Bd e by e $3.07 2 Au, 
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. 6 ſtranger; let therefore the thouguts of n 


| _ orion experience; 'but-my-ſpivit was 4 


Is wa could: rs. hh me of; it was always 


$44 "HI from Lord B te, 
-when'encountering your, 1 
N doc miniſters: could perſecute you with Pr · 
frons 5 Tometrcavern woritd afford you n fafr 
= without a govrrnante, your faith» 
Tul var would” defend you from - away; 3-14 
criticks of the ravendus tribes. 
But let me not add to A anees;” 
| retiring further what you failed of artainj 
1 may give you. more cõmfort to 1 
what* 1 myfelf if for fefted and felt, arid to 
Which you cannot be ſuppoſed entirely a 


_Falfermgs* reconcile you to ur o. 
e have” wrote upon exile, fuits 


=. wle by fackion or fate. "x af pay! 2 
— -mherit of a patriet King, when my 4 
Vas 1 and the defire of my Heart 
| d me. My religion no Monarch on 
known, both to others and myſelf; * 2 
dom and property were "likewiſe continu 
but T'no longer one as à mmiſter of ft 
from philoſophy or divinity, 1 diſdained t 
takt comfort, due yieltzeck ro 2 the | 


mainder or = life. F S 
. "> * 1 * OY 6 \ ok] 8 

* 214 K* + Bed y OR 5 N 4 \ Fe ack 

yp than mann 


2 the latter. As far the two _ bere nent taken notice 
_ of they are {aid to have been — — — rg com 
nions of this en ee of being hen 
ꝛcckoncd among the 3 inhabits of * 
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Tae, > e, Aa, and fav. 135 
Such they, (myadaar N. ff.. au) have been 
my political progreſs and ſutferings. Tou 
are the first o whom beter deigned 10% 
complain, and I do it with a view te mitigate 1 
your. diſtreſſvs, by recounting my on. But 
after addreſling you, and my other two fu · 
voutite pupils: ſeparately, allow me only to 
add a few: ſnhert er e ſuited to 42 
7 ing comme, f 
Fit then; eee oupenls 
ence, adviſe you to beware of any ;opan 
breach or--diffenfions among yourſelves. "5. 
However high your emulation is to . 
paſs one another in zeal: for the: ſyrceſs 
my doctride, yet beware of diſcovering your 
ſeeret feuds an animoſnies, ſo as to hurt 
che common canſe.. Te all know, how 
much my- character and dignity were en- 
dangered, by endeavouring to bring:diſgrace 
on the. memory of my friend: Mr P. - pe. 
Nothing but the merit of my poſthumous 
works, could have prevented your endesa · 
vouring to bring the like diſgrace upon me, 
as ſoon'as: my final departure from you 'dife 
abled me to ſtand up in my own defence: 
Tour indiſeretion at preſent, is indeed beyond 
mine; ye attack one another ; even before. 
any of vou is laid in ſilence, and unable to 
make reply, your conteſtsmuſt therefore ex- 
poſe you the more, by recriminating on one 
another * the unhappy 
0 . 


»s 


436 df Letter from Lord lug ,, 

| gran may N none e. trim 
F e 
4353 My next . bo ven is briefly this * 
> id Conftions that. theology i is, by no means, 


your talent; knowing ao how little your 


cauſe will bear the ſcrutiny of the judicious,. 


and how. few theſe are, when. compared to 


the unintelligent undiſcerning multitude, 
| beware of cloſe fighting; beware of-any 1c. 
Fiqus argumentation; addreſs. younſelyes}. as 
4 much 43 poſfible, to the pations and pre- 


vailing corruptions of the age: Practiſe on 
the young and inexperienced, the ſenſual. 
and prophane. Ecclefiaſticks of all deno- 
minations Je are to conſider as your pro- 


felled enemies; admit of no diſtinctiobs a⸗ 
- mong them, nor any ſuppoſition: of theie: 
being actuated by devotion, but by worldly: 
intereſt: If any of them have been diſtin- 


guiſhed for bigotry; ignorance or. indiſcre-. 


5 tion, repreſent; them all as ſueh: Le Are. 


rather to; put a- begative on all religions, 


than to make any poſitive declaration of, 


' Four en; Where popery is . profelled, 
ſpeak as farourebly of proteſtantiſm as the 


court of inquiſition will permit you; but if 


you happen to be among proteſtants, let 


the. beauty of the Catholick church be your.. 


theme. Refine upon alr religions; but De-: 


ware of admitting that the true one is aty. 
mens demons an ideal or imaginary, phantom. 
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tion of mortals *. "I . | y 


Fat af all, let me adviſe you, now has WT, 


youp-dodrine is fo faſt gaining ground, aud; 
the number of your converts increaſed, to. 
„ „ e 
* 3 2 win — . 1 . ln tg x is 
_ '® The tendeney of true or vital Religinn (conſidered as- 
diftin&t from the outward modes of ot hog from * 
mality and ſuperſtition on the one hand, as much as from 
fan atitiſm and bigetry on. the other) is to adyance, the per-. 
feen of human. mature into a greater conformity to the 
Divide willy 8 an habitnal regard to it, in heart 
and life, acoording to the various, diſcoveries made of it to us 
both by reaſon and revelation :- Though therefore it ſhould, 
in this imperfe@ Nate,” fail of having its full effeft in the 
way of improvement or comfort, and, though their num 
ber may be few (ehm parativelx ſpeaking) en whom it has 
een a partial effect; pet, if it hat fo with any, or in any 
degree, it would be as unfair. to conelude; that all — 4 . 
is vain and imaginary, becauſe it makes no man perfect, as 
u would:be to conelũde, that the whole phyſical art is vain, 
hecauſe no man-is made thereby perfeQly healthy and im- 
Mortal; but we have much more to ſay for the Religion of 
, im ſo much as he has brought life and immort my 0 
bt, for animating the hopes, and invigorating the endea- 
Pp oc: of all his-uprightand faithful followers, for that, 
the moſt degenerate ages of ohriſtianity, there have always 
been ſome ſuch, will N by none, except 3 
profeſs with Montagne and Mandeville; that they are well 


»q 


Au sed in the defefis of mankind, but know nothing of their 


excellencies or attainments: Theſe depreciate human nature, 
mot from” a prineiple of ſelf-denial, as ſome humble ſincere 
chriſtians do, upon a juſt view of its univet ſal depravit 


but that, by aboliſhing virtue, they may likewiſe aboli q 
wies, and admit of no- diſtin tion” between them, nor any 
 __ but - what ariſes from à regard to en- 
ternal_ motives and human inftitutions :- RE 
oe who from- hene inte the notion full, 
e That: vice or virtue there is none at allz' Eo | 
„e black and white blend; ten and unite — 
6A thouſand ways, is there no black or Whitef - 
— , 
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138 L from Tori Bing anc oO) 
| beware of changing Rides :; you and I kfiow 


— 


2 
P 


that che love of fingularity is one of gur 0 
26 darling paſſions ; we owe our diſtinction b 
8 to its progenitors,” for it is the offspring of 'n 
GEES. Mo Lu WE CITE 120 "Folly -H 
* „ „ „ e ene . = - 
| ; | | 4 
© -®. Beſides the dangerous conſequences already mentiotied- o | 
1 2 the ſceptical ſyſtem to religion and morality, by weaken- 27 
dur regard to the teſtimony, of teaſon, common” ſenſi .E 
and moral feelings; beſides this (L ſay) it were cafy to prove 0 
that the granſition is very natural from this ſyſtem. to cre» | . 
dulity, ſuperfition, and enthufiaſm : For, What are the ca: E 
- pita doctrines of this ſyſtem ? Why, 1, That by-thewun- 1 
certainty of reaſon and fallacy of ſenſe, all knowledge is rer mY 
ſolved into impreſſions of fimple behef,or rather imagination, = 
and no grounds left for. this, as to things paſt and preſſe 0 
but human teſtimony, which would thus become ſo necgſ- * 
ſaty, and indeed ſo deſirable, that the regard to it muſt riſ N 
to credulity; and diſpoſe for embracing opinions, the moſt 9 
cContrary to reaſon and ſenſe; tranſubſtantiation itſelf not 4 
excepted, © » | | | 8 | 
N 2, If it ſhould be ſoid that (eſpecially as to what is future) oy 
another ground of belief is admitted, and RE relied on, Is 
in the above ſyſtem, viz. paſt experience or obſer vation v2 
the connefion of ideas, in the way of, reſemblance, conti . 
ty or-canſatton ; yet this connection or relation is left on LY 
55 looſea footing, in reſpet of any permanent faculty in 15 
8 uz perceiving it, or any reality in the objets thus 22 3 
do He connected, that we would, upog theſe principles, - be * 
. naturally led, either to with - hold our belief of ſuch à con- * 
neQtion entirely, or (as all caſes are by this ſcheme put up- wy 
ona level) ſaperſftitiouſly to believe in ſuch a connection | 
__ (without any-appeal-to our reaſon or ſenſes) wherever any 9 
1 the connecting principles mentioned ſeem to take place: 0 
'If famine or peſtilence ſometimes happen after. the appear- 8 
| a ncesof comets, rain after the new" moon, or the loſs of 2 "41 
1 a dle after the appearance of a crow, we. would he led to 145 
5 beliepe them connecled ; Is not this ſuperfſtites )? * 
3. All exiſtence being queſtianed by the ſeeptical . ſyſtem, 4 
except that of impreſſions and con t ideas; a queſtion 10 
muſt ariſe, Whence, are theſe impreſſions, I there are no a, 
outward permanent object correſponding with and exciting is 
them? From ſome inviſible ſupernatural Being, 41 4 : 
1393 1 — the ſceptie ſometimes ſay, and, though this, he 4 
. „be ſound divinity, yet what is it, when extegded'to, 12 
caſes, but the moſt extravagant ſpecics of enthuſiaſm ? . 
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opinions 8 e. ye" can no more 
be fingular, and #8 polthumoys doctrine 
may give you Ain; thoula this ever 
mappen, mould ſuch a ſhameful apoſtacy. 
rake place, be aſſured, that all your paſt 
ſervices hall be forgot, your Praia 
emoluments from the publick ſhall be with 
drawn, the fpirits bn — h will commence 
"hoſtilities agazaſt you, and none more a. 
N rr Ao ome ww ue 5 rs . 
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one another than-neligian and mordbty,. q1 


1nd yet a fincere lover of both cannot help 
_ obſerving with regret, that, in ſume excel: 
lent treatiſes upon the latter, a kind of d. 
ſtinction ſeems to be kept up, which extends: 
ta the very terms chat are made uſe of, and 
| that have reſpect to he one as much as to 
iii other es poſſible I may myſelf be, 
| in ſome meaſure, _ chargeable with the ſame 
fault in the expreſſions uſed for illuſtrating 
ſome moral ſubjects; and the moſt favour- 
ble account I can give of it, is, to aſcribe 
it either to inadvertence, or to our being ſo 
much accuſtomed to read the writings of 
_ the” ancient moraliſts, who, unaffiſted by. 
the chriſtian revelation, and the Uiſcoveries 
'S. therein made of the nature and will of God, 
. aac ata lookin determining as tothe. 
. Sundation of morality and "the ultimate 
end of man, and made uſe of terms or ex- 
preſſions ſuited to their imperfedt views; 


eee rr e 


but who, if they had had the ſame advan- " 
tage of revelation, chat chriſtian writers * 
have, would probably have ſubmitted to its 00 
2 2 the e Gerein.. A 
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pliſied in he uſe of the words, W 
gurity. charity, and the like, o induſtri - 319 \ —— 
quſliy av oided by ſome modern writers 1 
morality, though nſed with ſuch. inimitable 
propricty-in,ourplacred. gracles. But what: 
leads me particulariy to make this remark 
A preſent, i its applicablenets to the ſub 6 
je& propoſed for this dilſertation,; which. is. 112 4; 2% ,; 
Coksel ENCE» a. ſuhject of the greateſt ime: bw 
partance. in religion and morals, — 
nature and bounds have, perhaps, been as, 
liele;attended d as, any; nav, and he wrd 
itlelk. however frequent in ſeripture. and ex e 
Preh ot dur ommon feeliags, ia almoſt, t.. 
baniſhed che writings. of eee Mora, 
Its, e ene ee ö 
In one of our laſt ee we xeferrede 
our. readers to chis faithful Remembrancer. 
which is . inſcparably eech withmaand; 
intended giving: ſome account of its nature „ 
c ee We would. now thereforewilh; _ 
to. treat. of: the ſubject at ſome length, auc 
JJ q 
cal and practical light. In order to which, 
we hall, after: premiſing ſome account and 
definition of it, proceed iᷓ conſider the moſt 
aerial. OR that: whe. ih eee 1 
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not the accounts and deſcriptians, of. others, 
nor any thing, without us, that we-dhould- 
have recourſe» to, but what paſſes ;withins 


ourſelves; for, whatever diſputes may ariſe 
with xeſpect to it, this is uniserſally agreed, 


that it is ſome power or principle ever one 
of us is poſſeſſed of. and which; therefore; 
every. one of us muſt; by proper attenti gu- 


be qualified to judge of. God has not left 


. ee Rf wi any. of Oy 


breaſts. | 0 
Let 1 . hs nada: — 


"ol own minds, when either deliberating upon 


ſome i important action, which, we are about: 


to do, or reflefting on it after ir is done, 
do we not find fomething within us, ne- 


ceſſurily determining us, ſometimes to ap- 


prove, and ſometimes to condemn ourſelves: 


to reckon: one action good and another 
evib? This principle or faeulty therefore 
in our minds, whieh determines our judg- 
ment of che morality: of our on actions, 
is what we call Conſcience ;- the ſame that 
moved Joſeph's brethren to accuſe one ang- 
then for the ſuppoſed murder of their bro-- 
ther; and; Judas Iſeariot to haſten his on 
death, for having been an inſtrument in ef- 
festiog that of his innocent Dord and 
GERI that ne, David. 
wen 


bc nature-and/.office.. of Qonſcieneg, it is 
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ba different Pay 
Prophet's;reproof, and malle Felix tremble 


ant een eee ou ee | 


I paffinng theſe and e Ike — 
om their actions, men are neceſſatily deter- 


mined, ind could not think otherwiſt 
though they inclined it, or reckoned it 


thrir intereſt : Gun any mün bring Hiniſelf 


Hot to approve a juſt, a generous, or grate· 
ful action, or can he help diſapproving the 
cbitr aby Even the 'condemiied criminal 
muſt approve the e e eee 
Fam againſt himfelf. - 1 
Thus then we come to Rab an idea of 
-Caſdimies; from its eFeftsor: operitions, in 


determining: us 'to-approveiorcondertin our 


Actions; nor is it indeed poſſible for us, in 
this ate of ägnorance and imperfection, to 
im our notions of this, or any of the 
powers of our mind, from à view of their 
nature and eſſential conftirution, but from 
n and operations. 
Areenbly to this account of | Metalle, 


it may be thus briefly defined: A reflex 


_ — us" ne rp o involun- 
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more fully afterwards) that this neceſ TD not veſpect to 


actions themſelves, which are t to our approba- 
tion of N in "TI 
OY EOS ded, | 
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_. wk reſpect to ĩt, this is univerſally agreed, 


| ever,one of us-muſt; by proper attentigm, 


5 own minds, when either deliberating upon 
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- r ie pew reſpect to 

the: nature-and/-office: of Confciencg//itis 
not the accounts and deſcriptions, of others, 
nor any thing without us, that We mould. 


have recourſe- to, but what paſſes within 
ourſelves ; for, whatever diſputes may ariſe: 


that it is ſome power or principle every one 
of us ĩs poſſeſſed of. and which, therefore 


be qualified to judge of. God has not leſt 
| himſelf without n its PORE” 198 
breaſts... Mc. 84 5 Ws 44 
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ſome important action, which, wo/are-about: 
to do, or 'reflefting om it after it is done, 
0 12 not find ſomething within us, ne- 
ceſſurily determining us, ſometimes - $0 ap- 
prove, and ſometimes to condemn' ourſelves; 
to reckon one aftion' good and andther 
evib? This principle or faculty therefore 
in our minds, whieh determines our judg- 
ment of the morality of our on actions, 
is what we call Conſciente: the ſame that 
moved Joſeph's brethrew-to-accuſe one aο 
then for the ſuppoſed: murder of their bro- 
ther; and; Judas Iſeariot to haſten his on 
death, for having been an inſtrument in ef- 
feRing- that of his innocent Bord and 
ey, * Toms chant {more King David. 

be 8 
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I on their actions, men are neceſſatily detet᷑ · 99 
mined, and could not think '-otheewiſe 
though they inclined it, or reckoned it 9 
ore. Ari intereſt : Can amy mäm bring Himfelif 
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I. What qualities in actions and after 
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"fiſts; and how: far its judgment 7uftifies? 


. * Wa anne nee R 1 
. VI. How we may know when it is pro- 


* | path N and this regard paid to it ? 


* A particular” enumeration and ſolation 
bf the various caſes of Conſcience that oc- 
dur, or the Practical queſtions that may 
ariſe with W to it, in different conditi- 

ons 


diſapprove of the eofitrary as evil, in a mo- 


A N ib ene de er 1 EEE had 


=. + -perly 1 ue about what-olyjects it is 
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ons and circumſtances, is not here propoſed; - 
this would bea firter ſubject” for a ſyſtem  _T 
oz. volume than for a ſhort effay ; and, to © 
vefully nequainted with it, we mult refer to. © 
the various writers on cafuiſtic divinity and 
morality; but u proper ſolution of the general 
queſtions above mentioned, may poſſibly en- 
able each of us to be his own caſuiſt in moſt 
ceaſes that occur in common life; which is 
indeed neceſſary in order to a proper dif- 
charge of the offices of it. We — 85 
therefore with conſßide ring 
I. Wbat relation . 
Mer powers of the mind, how far it is connec- 
ted with or diſtinct from them, and to which 
of them it ſeems to be moſt nearly alliedꝰ 
In order to our underſtanding this, it 
will pe neceſſary to explain the nature of 
ee eue ace * Mot in | | 
general. Fan 50 
By the n worg eonifeionſue/s;: Sas 9 
to de meant the action of the mind 
when refleRing on its own ideas or ope- 
rations: It is too fimple an act, to admit 


de a juſt definition, and ſeems to be a | ; ro 
pro- kind of. mental Relig” or ener * wo 
vie? Vol. I. 2313 A 20; ae 41 ao 


miſcuouſly,as when we ſay, T am ſenſible that I zm awake, 1 
move, write, &c. but when we apply the word ſen ſible to 
the operations of the mind, as when we ſay, L am ſenſible that 

T think, reaſon, &c. it ſcems entirely metaphorical; as alſa, 
when we uſe it for being 9 RW 
Faible it is true. 


'% 


7 Hence we often ule the words a and le ro- 
y 
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446 On'Con8sCmNner. 3 > 8 
of the n wade on us by any o- 
bjects, either from without, or from with» 
ja; without which thoſe. objects and impreſ - 
ſions are not taken notice of by che mind, 
ſo as to raiſe any ideas in it: Thus, for 
Anſtance, upon making any noiſe near us, 
there muſt be an impreſſion made on the 
fenſory, whether we attend to it ar nat, hut, 
till it is attended to in a reflex way, wee 
not conſcious af ur hearing it; no idea can 
be ſaid to be conſequent on this impreſſion. 
The words perreptian, intelligence reflecs 
nion, con ſciouſngſi, would ſeem to expreſs 
Jomething different from ont another; and 
yet are aften promiſcuouſly uſed. Hercep- 
Zion is aſcribed to all ſenſible or animal be- 
ings, from the loweſt to the higheſt, and is 
properly the receiving of ideas, in conſe : 
Auence of impreſions made on them in the 
way of ſenſation. Intelligence ſuppoſes more 
® than a mere principle | of life, perception 
und ſenſationʒ it ſuppaſes not only a capacis 
ty of receiving ideas, in conſequence of ſuch 
ſenſible ãmpreſſions, but likewiſe a power of 
reflecting on theſe . and Wewer u- 
. 1 * 
Or, in ocher word, as the objects that 
make an impreſſion on the mind, or raiſe 
ideas in it, may be either external to it, and 
what we call ſenfible, or internal, viz. its 
vn operations about the ideas it has from 
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te former, becoming another ſet of objects, 
by reflection; and rang another fer of ideas; 
making this d iſtinction, I ſay, of external and 
internal objeRts; perception feems to expreſs 
more particularly, the receiving. of ideas 
from the firſt” of theſe: from- eternal ob- 
zetts by -ferfation ; intelligence, only the re- 
Sewing idens from tlie internal by reflecbion; 
hence we aſcribe. the former to all animal. 
beings, but conſine the latter to the ſupetior | 
-clafſes'of them, as not Ig oaks inferior 
* of reflection *. 
The ſame reſtriction de of the ob- 
zect aud fubject of conſciouſneſs; it is an idea 
got from reflection upon the relation which 
che mind's pereeptions and operations bear 
wel; implyiag, as it were, property in 
wem. Thus, chen, external objects are ne- 
ver the objects of conſciouſneſs; but the 
eas received: from them, and the operati- 
ons of the mind about theſe ideas, becoming, 
wi were, internal objects; we never ſay, 
wears confeions of a ſound, but of hearing 
«found. And when theſe objects of conſei- 
'ouſhels;(cither of a religious or moral nature) 
yOu? to be bones or diſapproved of by 
# 3 ä 7 the 
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Pot, in ſom 
of animals, — Ars man? Bur, this js queſtion more 


.cxtribuy thus . ee ann concern our won 
Murr. | 


1 white; er 
cribed to ſome of the inferior tribes 
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the mind, we aſcribe; his" approbation-6 or 

diſapprobation to a peculiar. enn in . 

which we call Conſcience... 

WMe no proceed cherefore, to Lots 8 
how far this principle falls in with ſome o: 


ther powers of the mind,, as reaſon, and a 


1 is · diſtinct from them 

As to the firſt, it muſt; be owned, that, 
MAY oi reaſon in the moſt: extenſive ſenſe, 
for the power of diſcovering truth and good, 


of approving them, and diſtinguiſhing them 


from the contrary; in this extenſive ſenſe, 
1 ſay, it might be ſaid to comprehend the 
office of conſcience; as it. would be difficult 
to find any difference between the teſtimony 
of reaſon,” concerning our own moral acti 
ons, in approving or condemning them af- 
ter examination, and the operations of Con- 
ſcience; but if the province of reaſan be li- 


mited, (as in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech i 


mould be,) by confining it to the. diſcern- 
ment or diſcovery of the'nature and teriden- 
cy of actions, any conſequent judgment with 
reſpect to chem, in the way of approbation 
or diſapprobation, may be conſidered as the 
province of Conſeience ; or, if reaſon may. be 
ſaid to judge of actions, it's judgment is 


ſlower, and more deliberate; that of Con- 


ſeience more immediate, involuntary. and ne- 
ceſſary, accompanied with ſome reflection 
indeed, but in a leſs degree than the other. 


VT neee . d e 
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he mot manifeſt difference, however, 
Between them: Ties in this, that the *Judg- 
ment of fegen,  Exrends to the actions of 
ethers, as well as to bur own ; that of Con- 
feience is confined to our wn ations. to ſuch 
As We are conſcious of; nor does the province 
of reaſon, with reſpect to our own actions, 
Teem to be the Judging of their goodneſs ſo. 
much as of their truth, of their true and 
real tendeney to ſome end, or conformity 
to ſome rule or law; in conſequence. of 
Which diſcoveries Wirk reſpect to them, 
Conſciente paſſes judgment on them as good, | 
evil, or indifferent; which ſuggeſts to us 
another difference betwixt them lying in 
this, that regen carinot be ſaid to judge of 
ultimate ends, but only of means and Jubor- ; 
dinate ends, and thefe means only whoſe 
tendency to the Ultimate end it diſcovers 
and reflects on; bur Conſcience approves * 
Ultimate ends, and even of means, Who 


tendency to theſe we do not fee, or at leaſt 


do not conſider. - 

Thus, making the good of the whole 
an ultimate end, we cannot N be ſaid 
to approve of it from rea/on, as we cannot, 
if it be really an ultimate end, ive any 
reaſon * for this our approbation; it may 
h R5e „ 3 
Rm Into the will of God, 


fitneſs, ht the like, il N 1 the 
* or intereſt, origitial right, or K. 
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therefore be aſcribed.to Conſcience; as a-dif- 
tinct principle from #eaſan. In the fame 
way, when we approve of any of our own 
actions as virtuous or morally. good, it muſt 

be either on account of ſome abſolute! 
mate goodneſs conceived to be in them, 
our approbation of which (as in the for- 
mer caſe) we can give no reaſon for; or it 
muſt be on account of their tendency to 
ſome ultimate end, as the good of the 
whole, private good, or conformity to the 
will of God; but in caſes here we do not 
perceive or conſider this tendency, can it 


be reaſon that leads us to approve of them, 


or may it not more properly be æ different 
principle, as Conſcience, anticipating, as it 
were, this end, without reaſoning about it, 
and whoſe operations may be {aid to be 
rather /entimental than · intellectual?! 
Any diſtinction, therefore, we can make, 
| betwixt the teſtimony of reaſon and that 
conſcience muſt lie in this, that reaſon; ex · 
amines and diſcerns, conſcience approves * 
Reaſon is lower and more deliberate in its 
Ea chan conſcience ;. tho* both have 
1 ſome 
queſtion w For what reaſon I any of theſe appro- 


ved ? An Dn can be affigned, the approbation of 
| iy cannot be * to reaſon, but, (as. bs. here 2 to * 


ſcience. 


_ - ® This perhaps is the with ſome i many of t 
actions, or ex dens of affection, as thoſe of grati hi 


Humanity, and wherever refleQtion and and deliberation 
take place, ** 
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Gimme hs: of reflection accompanying 
them: Reaſon. judges of all actions; con- 
ſcience only of our own, or ſuch as we are 
conſcious of: Reaſon judges properly of 
their truth,, conſcience of their goodneſs ; 
and, in fine, reaſon judges. of means, and 
thoſe only whoſe tendency to the ultimate 
end is diſcovered; conſcience of ultimate 
ends themſeves, and even of means, whoſe 
tendency to them is only preſumed, in the 
way of anticipation, tho” not diſtinctly traced, 
The. other faculty of the mind, whoſe 
operations it will be moſt difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh from thoſe of Conſcience, is what we 
call a moral ſenſe, or power of receiving che 
ideas of moral good and evil from actions, 
approving of the one as grateful, and diſ- 
approving of the other as ungrateful to it. 
One difference ſeems undeniable betwixt 


them from the extent of their object ; that 


of a moral ſenſe, being (as was before ſaid 
of reaſon) all moral actions of our/elves rr 
others ; that of conſcience, our aun only: 
There may perhaps be anotlier diſtinction 


betwixt them worth notice, from our-rec» : | 


koning the exerciſe of Conſcience, (tho' not 
{ſo dehberate as that of rea/on) to Have more 
of deliberation and reflection accompanying | 
it, than that of a moral ſenſe. 

It may-indeed be queſtioned, whether we 
ein aſcribe ſo much reflection to this or 
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any ſenſe, as to fay that it PE ROE or St 
approves of. any ching; fimple perception” 
being the office of 'a ſenſe, but approbation 
or diſapprobattori in conſequence of it, bein 

properly that of a diftin&t reflex PETE 4 
| 3 mindzas 22 S chk 


II. The next queſtion mie" oceurs 10 
refpett to Conſcience, is, What qualities! in 
actions and” affections determine it to ap- 


prove or difapprove of them? for approba- 


tion and difipprobation muſt, Iike all other 
ſimple ideas, have certain correſpondent 
Aualities in their objects, by. hich: Bey 
are raiſed. 
As this is one "of the moll Aſputed fub- 
jeQs in morals, an enquiryinto itmay poſ- 


fibly carry vs farther than would at firſt be 
| expected” in ſpeaking of conſcience, but 


Kälte. in ſome meaſure, be here avoide: 
We ſhalt therefore begin our enquiry 
mentioning the different accounts given of 
theſe moral qualities, and obſerving in ge- 
| neral wherein they are placed, and wherein 


the various accounts of them agree or differ 
from one another; they are bengraßn pla: 


ond, Bren ak either h 
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* In an agreeableneſs to 8 1, e. to 
certain natural fitneſſes in things themſclye 
w_ (which is the ſame,) to the truth 

85 things 
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4. In an agrecableneſs to reaſon. 


375 In an /agreeableneſs to a moral feats, | 
or mental faculty of ane ln moral Ow. 5 
mY evil. Or 1 a 3 1 X ] | 1 
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6. loan endete to contiene. 


of theſe different accounts we ; may . 
ſerve, that all of them ſeem to make the 
qualities of moral good and evil ſomething 
relative, or that they ſuppoſe them to have 


75 -a reference to a mind, either perceiving or N — 
ge- appointing them, rather than any pinie 
— 2 exiſtence of their own, __- | 

fr The firſt hypotheſis indeed, by an 

ofa them Hom: the natural Atneſſes of chings, | 14. 
RS ſeems to. give chem fuck an exiſtence, bunt 


#46 muſt fall in with the reſt, if it is aſked, What 
. end this fitneſs reſpects, and why we approve 
of this end itſelf,” or of actions whole ten - 


het . is a 
attended 


28 
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attended to and refleched oh Eis un 
timate end, it can be om achount of n fit- 

neſs for any thing beyond itſelf that we ap- 

prove of it, ſo chat fitneſt, which always im- 
plies ſuch a reference beyond the object it · 
| —_ is incompatible with an ultimate end. 
The ſecond opmitori does not account for 
dur approbation of the ends N 
public or private: good. 
To tue third opinion, by which all 3 is 
referred. to. the Will of a. ſuperior, ſome ob- 
Fe that t muſt fall im with one of the 
three laſt mentioned, before ir. can account 
for ſuch a ſuperior's approbatibn of theſe 
qualities; muſt. there nat, it is ſaid, be 
| ſomething in his nature, determinlug him 
to approve. of moral good and diſapprove 
of its contrary? or are theſe to in them - 
ſelves equally indifferent to him, and are 
chey, antecedent to his appointment, equally 
indifferent to inferior agetſts, fo that he 
"might have conſtituted them in ſuch a 
manner as to have approved of moral qua · 
lities in a manner directiy contrary to what 
chey now do, or to have reckoned that to 
de morahy good which: they now judge to 
> - "he evil? and, if this be not che caſe, I ngt 
his own judgment :of theſe" qualities limited 
and regulated; tough not by any thing ex- 
2 ternal to himf{aF; yer, at leaſt, by ſome prin- 

r or * in his” own nüture corfe- 

ſponding 
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mined to approve.or <a HA ak * 


as morally. good or evil. 
To account therefore. f theſe qnaliiing 
of maral good and evil which excite our 
approbation or diſapprobation, we muſt (it 
is ſaid,) have recourſe to one of the other 
three opinions, to ſame. faculty in our own 
minds, either reafen; maral ſenſe, or cons 


Feience,. in an agreeahlenęſs to which their 


eſſence muſt be placed and. if this be agreed 
on, the difference will perhaps be found to 
be more about the name given . this faculty 
and its different operations, than about the 
nature and office of the faculty itſelf; or, 


if a nice diſtinction is to be made, in the 


manner fet forth under the former queſti · 
on, the province of reafon is the examinati · 


an of actions as to their nature and tenden- 


ty, that of a moral ſenſe the perception of 
their conſequent moral qualities, it being 
much a- kin to our perception of ſenſible 
qualities, as being immediate and indepen» 
dent on the will; but our approving or 
diſapproving of actions after ſuch an ena 
mination and perception of their moral qua- 
licies, that is, our paffing judgment on chem 
in conſequence. of this, or giving an 'attive 
poſitive teſtimony with reſpect to their mo» 
ral good or evil, belongs to another faculty 


äber ef cheſs twp Jak mention; in 
$a. what 


ä AJ. of 
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qualities, may be accounted for from the 
general teſtimony of reaſon and à moral 
ſenſe now mentioned; but, as what moſt 
nearly intereſts us is, our judgment of the 


morality of our ou actions, or, at leaſt. of 
ſmhoſe which we bring Rome particularly to 


dur own caſe and experience; this may be 
conſidered as the peculiar provinee of that 


principle or faculty within us which we cal 


conſcien cet. n 
After all, I muſt own that there is ſome» 
ching, at leaſt in the manner in which moral 
writers expreſs themſelves on this ſubject, 
which does not ſatisfy me; and yet, I doubt 
much if I can deliver my own fentiments 
with reſpect to it, in ſuch a way as will not 
be liable to ſome exceptions, ariſing from 
dur ignorance of moral as well as of natural 
eſſences or eſtabliſhments, In natural objects 
we diſtinguiſh between their primary and ſe- 
 condary\ qualities, (as Mr Lock denominates 
them, ) that is, between thoſe that have à poſi- 
tive exiſtence independent of any mind per- 


cCeꝛviag them, or which are inherent in, and 


eflemtial to the ſubject they belong to, ſuch as 
ſolidity, extenſion, figure, & c. called pri 

qualities, and theſe which are not thus eſ · 
ſential, but ſecondary and accidental, having 


rel} pect to our perception of them, without 


censeo 017.16 


ene of theirs own, RG 
hat ariſes from the primary qualities men 


 Honed,) as colours, ſounds, ſmells, &c. The 1 
laſt of theſe, viz; ſecondary qualities, are 4 


acknowledged to be variable and ſeparable 
5700 the ſubject of them; the firſt are 
, though ſome indeed have gone ſo far 


as dane are or at leaſt; doubt of the exiſtence 
of theſe likewiſe; but, taking this for grant- 


ed, las indeed it may, from the intuitive 


teſtimony of common fenſe, without rea- 


ſoning upon it,) if, by analogy, we carry the 


ſame diſtinction to the moral qualities of ob- 


jects, it will be difficult to reconcile us to 


auy hypotheſis, by which they are put on 


the ſame footing with the /econdary qualities 
now; mentioned, ſo as that moral good and 


evil might have been otherwiſe conſtituted = 


had its being ſo been agreeable to the mi 
appointing or perceiving it: We can ſcarcely 
allow theſe important moral · qualities to have 
any dependence upon either the will of a 
ſuperior, or the conſtitution“ and faculties 


of n een 
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the conſtitution and facultics of the being who acts, then the” 


actions even of brutes might be ſaid to be morally good oreyil; 


yet, the ſame actions which are ſo called when performed by by 
e it would be abfurd thus to denominate when perform- 
e however important their con ſequences may be, 
ſhews that eee 
bs moral or Amun 


* 


depends upon one or both of theſe; among 
men, together with our ignoranee (as was 
kid) of moral as well as natural eſſences i ia 
vhat probably occafions- this diſſiculty and 
yet, without ſome referent to one r both 
of theſe, (only raiſing our ideas higher than 
to what has any dependence on men,) it 
will be very difficult, if not impoſſiblegto ac 
count for thoſe moral qualities, and ſpeak in- 
telligibly with reſpect to them. I therefore 
E may be here. allowed · to expreſs cy fel iu 
the way that appears to me leuſt able to 
exception, or at leaſt, moſt coùſiſtent with 
the order of Any: re as fol- 
Jouve, no rie 

by "Thegdodunſuof: inp in a moral 
or religious vie w, may (to uſe a word more 
deſcriptive of their qualities, ) be ſaic to con- 
ſiſt in their ret ud. Rectitude, in general, 
has reſpect to ſome rule or law, in à con- 
formily to which it conſiſts, and it alſo ro · 


when any action or object in laid to be right, 
even in a natural as well as a morùl. or re- 
ligious ſenſe, the meaning is, that it is agree- 
able to ſome particular rule ot Jew,” which 
is the meafure-of- its goodneſs. and. pertec- 
tion, and that it leads to ſome particular 
end, for which it is conceived to be. good 


aud fit, or perfect: This therefore ſeems 
0 ö 12 y , 8 a to 
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ſpects an end to which this rule direQts; for, 


88888 


2 


Yo 
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d de the notion of vectitude, good neſa, or 
ntneis, in che general : Hut, more particu · 
luriy, that which has refpect to n n 
conſiſts in a conformity to the aw of their 
creation, and end for which they were 
evemed; conflituted;. and endowod, in the 
manner they ace. 
> Ay thetefore, the u ofthe SUDRE NAR 
Bare, made bu. n, both by beaſon and 
revehtion; is the great rule or la wich 
rveſpect to men, and his glopy, (not in the 
Imited ſenſe rmwhich che word is often u- 
ſed, but as connected with the general 
od) together with the participation of 
h happiteſs and perfection, - (arcording to 
cheir older and ſnhere in nature; or the ca- 
pacities/given cem) the great end of their 
being; all goodneſs ur rectitude, wich re- 
ſpect eo men, in a moral and religious ſenſe, 
mat” conſiſt in u conformity to the divine 
wi or dau dinectiug them to ſuck meaſures 
of 'conduttaupromote che great end of their 
being nom mentioned, che unity of which 
may be-elways/aflericd, though confſting of 
the two parts we took. notice of, (according 
as it has reſpett to God or to man, ) becauſe 
of the inſeparability of theſe two parts from 
WW 2 rr 7 ona wi evils; «3-3 No 
This <06fortiity te the will of the Su 
preme Being, in which all religious and 

mera #eitude'confilts, has reſpect to the 
n e deen 


— 


diately, they become proper rules of duty: 
but, without this, they may have a political 


N 4 | 
* 7 en Centenner, ts 


temper and affeQions.of| the. a 
as to his actions or the outward expreſſiona 
of them ; and, ſo far as human laws have 
this conformity, either mediately or imme · 


or arbitrary, but no moral or religious ob- 
| bgation, On this queſtion I ſhall -only/add 
a few words more, for obviating/what- 
| poſſibly be objected to this account of the 
qualities in actions and affect ions, which 
determine us to approve or. diſapproye of 
them. „ien 174 4 $5 29,189) en 30 s 


16:-rogiro9i3t7 wt 4157 of ee xr prot <01 1055 
I. It may, perhaps. be ſa3d;thatgif their eſ- 
ſence conſiſts in conformity to the will of the: 
| fuptems Being, and; if nothitig happen hut 
by his will or appointment, either all diſtinc- 
tion is. taken away: between moral good and 
evil, or the exiſtence of the latter entirely; 
denied: But this is confounding the que · 
og vich another, reſpecting the introduce · 
tion ar permiſſion of moral: e ee 
manner of reconciling: it to the divine go": 
vernment and ſuperintendency: That good 
and evil are as eſſentially different as Bane 
and darkneſs,or any two, of the moſt oppo-. 
ſite qualities in nature, is undeniable; z We, 
may as. well deny our own: exiſtence, or The 
exiſtence of any thing in he manger 
i mot ad bn a1 natural arder 
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aur ideas; but in what manner the divae 
fuperintendency extends to the appointment 
or permiſion of oral evil, is ond of the 
myſteries in providence, which we can no 
mon accbunt for than we can account for NY 
the manner of the exiſtence of any thing in 
nature, further than that the (introduction. 
ef moral evil, may, very warrantably, be 
aſcribed” to man's ab,, of the free” powers 
of action given him; and the giving him 
theſe powers reſoleed into the depth of the 
dvine wiſdom and ſovereignty, of Which 
no account can be given more fatisfyiug 
than that of an dren et qd bel — Se. 
Worn 7. 
Me Ten Sin ot HM e innen aq” 
n, Ta: A TE of accounting for 
the moral qualities in queſtion; by reſolving 
43 moral goodneſs or rectitude into à con- 
formity to the divine will, it may be further 
qhjected, that this is putting them upon amu- 
table or precarious footing, denying them a 
poſitive. exiſtence, and giving room to ſup- 
poſe that the ſupreme Being might, by an 
act f his will or authority, have veverſed 
„ Ae 
he might have altered theſe ee ee | | 
ſenſible qualitdes of matter formerly ſpaken 
of, colours, ſounds, c. by conſtittting us we vs 
7 > ie tatab ora rieen* e 


e more fully treated of in the thin Diſlextation. © 
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inadequate; the moral qualities therefore 


55 1 as the -emanation; veſult, or effect of theſe 
e are immutable as the divine 


p 1 8 123 > To x 1-484 «gh © 
L 54 , . * 
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32 to them; dete contrary to 4 


% is. en 


Fc Te Us ir e b anſwered; that theſe 
ſecondary qualities of matter have their de - 


pendenoe on the divine will and appoint - 
ment, in a manner-quite- different from the 
"moral qualities mentioned, the former are 

as it were accidental to the material ſabje&ts 


tw foe moe are aſcribed,” and not inherenc 
but ſeparable from them; the latter are - 


fential to thoſe! moral actions or ſubjects 
"they belong, to, inherent in them, and as 
3 them as perfectiun is from 
the Almighty; he may as ſoon! benſe to be, 


as ceaſe to be good, juſt, © and holy; the 


e of his will, or his moral per · 


Fecdions, are as inſeparable from him, and 


a -unalterable; as thoſe of bis ünder- 
Kuandiag, if (according to sur limited 
" views,) we may be thus allowed to expreſs 
ourſelves on a fubject, to which our moſt 
enlarged conceptions and expreſſions are fo 


An queſtion, or whatever may be conſidered 


nature, and. in the ſame circumſtances and 
velations of the moral action or agent to 


| "whom they are applied, will, upon a proper 


_ examination. and perception of them, con- 
e 18 Kenne Toy hes 1 of e . M 
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is Slupprobujon in, every intelligent being 


- who beholds hem, 1 „ 
©,234þ4 The only. other, objection. we can 
think of to out manner of accounting | 7 
thoſe: maral Eualiues, by making. their ef: 
ener to -conbh in 2,.conformity...to. the 
Meine will, as the, great rule of rectitude, 


- foils ſome fay) of the Supreme Being,.or 
_ \rohceptions; of his nature and will may be 
very different, and muſt not (upon, the 5 
ſent hypotheſis) Hur ideas f Whatever de- 
. yends upon it be fo likewiſc : Beſides, 


that our rule of aQtiqn. would. need to 


'be plain and obvious in all circumſtances, 
and to all capacities, but if che Divine will 
* not always, o. how. can, it be the rule : 
How mall we be always informed of it, 
or; have it preſent, with us, and, in any der 
verſity of opinions with reſpeck to it, how 
Mall we determine on what fide. the truth 
bes: The. firſt, part af this objection, or 
What ariſes, from; che difficulty. thaß 5 

ſometimes be ſuppoſed i in inveſtigating an 


aſcertaining what is the. Divine will, ſo as 


to be always informed of it, and have it 


preſent with us as our rule of action ad 


moral, rectitude; this part of the objection, 


IIa. will be e by a bre 7 1 


esto 


may poſlibly be drawn from the difticulty 
Which forme may ſuppoſe; i in inxeſtigating or 
determining this conformity . Our ideas 
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Sen to We ends and ofies- of Coniſcience;. 


us with reſpect to it; 4 guide” w neh a 
intelligent beings, who can de ſuppoſed ac- 


as they are to be ſet forth Under the te- 


following queſtions; from which, 1 hope, 
it will appear, chat fufficiene pro wüten zie 

wade for informing us of whatever is moſt 
neceſſury to be known! by s ity this vaſe, . 


and the rule of duty, and ef all religions. 
and moral rectitude, made cleater hun up · 


on any of the other hypstheſes mettiom- 


ede: As the will of God is the rule; Conſoi-- 


ence is the güde or instructor he has given.} 


countable for rheir conduct, have acceſs, 


F 0 or capgcities, hat it one 
A to the Abe Part U the” 6bjeQion; 


arifing from the Diverſity ef opinions: | 
< that may and do ſometimes take place 


uch reſpect to the moral qualities of the 
„ ſame actions, though all Have this in- 
* ward guide or monitor“ we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſuggeſt What may be neceſſury 


in aver to it ch the Aftk und fat queſti- 


ons mentioned; where we ſhall Rave att 
opportunity of ſhewing what occaſions the 
diverſity cotmplained of, even in fuck ſenti⸗ 


ments as are Tuppoſe@ to be the dictates et 


rd is due to it not- 
how we may Enow'its 
uncorrupted 


conſcience ; what 
vithſtabding this; 


be their difference otherwiſe, as © their 


eres ma fo = mms 4 wy wo ow ©». 0». wn. 
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uncoxrupted ſuggeſtions, and whether 7 
proper regard. is paĩd to them and, conſe: 
quently, bow. far ancauhtablong/* | follows, 
i. ei] far we are. juſtified or not, by 
eee eee ar en, 
n: HOY RITES TH 
We now. proceed bee ere 4 05 the order 
in which theſe queſtions were at beſt ; pros 
poſed, to conſider. Beit do Sug ib 4656 
H. Queſtion, which we mentioned, and 
on Which we may be a little more plain and 
Baden namely, what are the end, or 
furpeſet i which | Conſcience. anſwers in the 
human conſtitution, |, or,; for which, our 
wile and, merciful Creator implanted. this 
prine iple in us ? We. DAR: vo xeaſpn ta be» 


his creatures, ang Weh ene and mnt 
there fore conclude, that there is ſomething 
diſtinguiſhing i in gur conſtitution which. rey 
duireg it 1 what-this is, we may calily-ſee 5: 
he has given u free ;powers, of action here, 
and made us ' accountable. for our uſe o 
theſe powers; hereafter „ The: conſideration 
af; this may teach us the ends or purpoſes. 
for which. this principle of, Conſcience was. 
given us, firſt as reſpecting our conduct in 
this life, and. der. a8. reſpekting * 
account we are to give after ii. 
Then, with e this life, the 


e which Conliknes way jgiven us is 
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rect us In tue enkrelſe of tho free powers 


of acting, dy which God has'diſtinguiſhed 
us from che inferior creation ; for, as we 
cannot, in this infant ſtate, have Tack tleur 
and irreſiſtible views of the Author and end 

öf our being, with what he requires of us 
i l Arcuinſtances, as tight retain ws ins. 
our- duty and obedience, w without ſome c 
tinual Remembranter or” tencher ; if God 


Rad not siven us fuch # dhe ever preſent. 


With us, we would not have known when 
we uſed te iberty"or Freedom of - aftivis 
given us för our "own deftruition 3" we 
wodld have been at a 10g very moment c 
Füchw, in the” different Circumſtantaäs im 


which we muy be placed, whir is eight for 


us t0 do, and agrecible to che wil” ef God +: 
As he has here veiled his glory from our 
1 and is not Me oHñect of ſon- 


bie pere pelo, it was neceffary he heuld 


point à witneſs or wregerent in our own! 
5 for intimatiog his wHl to us, WM he 
ſee fit to admit us to his blifsful fight and 
preſenee, and give us as it were an intuitive 


- diſcovery of his wi; ſuch a witneſs or 


vicegerent to him ĩs Conſtiente, fo that, when. 
we have been at all aue pains to inform it, 
we are, in ſome meaſure; as much called to 
attend to its directions as if he dekvered his 


law to us from Mount Sinai with ag loud 


* did to the i 
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As; matters. dende mich us at; pee, 
therefore, We hate an cafy way of being 

dirtcted hat to de in every different Gus. 
ation of Hfe g we have only to aſk our own: } 
beards; and they wilh either immediately, 
o upon very little reflection, declare for 
what i: right, their very ſrſt motions, with 
generally he towards it, ſo that we ſhall 
generally find it eaſier to ſee. our duty, 
than do miſtake it. there, being f- or no 


inſtances of An thing required of usb, 
God about Ahich we can be long in the: 


dark; or at a loſs what meaſures to take. ; 


Cam a man, long be at a loſs. to know Nhe: 
ther hei ſhould ꝓreſerve his neighbour's life, 
goods; or reputation, when in his power , 
Cana man, in plentiful eistumſtandes, long 
doubt, whether he ſhould relieve his brot 
ther in-diftreſs,. or the poor man, i he 
ſhould be humble, grateful and reſigned? 
No ſure, he Who truly makes conſcience of, 
his duty in all relations, is very ſeldom. in 
danger of miſtaking it, ſo as to be an; 
unnatural parent, or an undutiful child; an? 
oppreſſive maſter, or a diſobedient ſervant:; 
abr unjuſt ruler or a rebellibus ſubject 3 on. 
ſeience (if hearkened to) will point us out, 
our duty in all cheſe circumſtances, and in- 
deed, wero it not that we are perſuaded of 
2 ae ee e e ſuch: a ur pu] 


35 Nile 1 ' coy 


wn. — pak 


eduld not depend upon orie another WER 
one inſtanec, we ſiould,every. moment, 
hive our Uves, fortune and every ching that 
is dear to us, in danger] if anotherocould 
receive any advantage by our loſs of them. 
That this would inevitably be the caſey 
that, if there were no reſtraints from con- 


Kuees there could be no dependence upon 


dne another's afſiſtance and good offices; 
appeurs plaidly from che behaviour of choſes 

Ho; by a continued courſe of diſregard to 
its dire@ions,” ſeem, for a time at leaſt, t 
have ſeared and ſuppreſſed it ſo far, as 0 
make no Conſcience of any chiag hey do or 
ſay; would any man depend on ſuch as 

theſe; or chuſe to have dealings with them, 

in any thing where they could think it 
there intereſt to dechi ve him? Without con- 

ſeience, therefore there could be no ſure 
bond of human ſotciety, no firm principle of 
union and mutual dependence among men, 
more than among à herd of wild beaſts; 
their ſuperior capacities would ſor ve only 

to make them the more dangerous to one 


another: By chis inward monitor, it 38:that | 


the will of God is made known to us, and 
our own wills reſtrained from theſe enormi- 
ries, which we would otherwiſe run into. 
Nor can any of us charge conſcience 
wich negligence and partialiry iti the diſ - 
charge * its 1 ay be 
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blinded, and, as it were lulled aſleep by che 

enc hantment of ſurrounding temptations; 
it may be ſilenced or miſled by the foree or 
falſe lights of paſſion, but it never falls, 
when awakened and ſet right, to attack its 
unhappy deceiver ih en en violence 
and ſeveritʒ: W 
It may 1 aſked, Where do we 
ſee gonſcienee anſwering this great end of 


regulating human life ? Or what effects 40 . 


we ſee it have on the manners of man- 
ae To this it may be anſwered, that; in 
the preſent corrupt ſtate of mankind, it is 
indeed tos little followed and attended to, 
yet wwe ſtill ſee enough of its influence and 
effeſts to convince us of its unſpeakable im- 
portance: To ſee it diſcharging its office 
with all due authority and integrity, we muſt 
look at Nature in its native forms and ge- 
nuine ſimplicity; it is not the courts of 
Princes we are to ſurvey, or palaces of the 
great; theſe may mask the truth from its 
viem, and thereby miſlead its judgmentz 


neither are we to look for it in the aban» = 


doned ſeats of vice and debauchery; ; if any 
thing like human nature is to be found in 
theſe, it is human nature ſubverted and di- 
veſted of every principle and diſpoſition be- 
coming it: If we would ſee Conſeiente in its 


proper enertiſe, ſo as to judge how far it 
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life, and intimating to vs aaa. oj 


Maker, we may find it in the peaceful re- 
tired abodes of purity and intocence, in 
the humble cottage of the peaſant unac- 


cuſtomed to the refined pernicious artes of 
ſelf-deluſion and diſguiſe, or in the youth · | 


ful breaſt, as yet untainted with che reigu- 
ing pollutions of the world; not but that 


| — men both may and do keep à good 
conſcience, or obey its uncorrupted ſug · 


geſtions, in any age or ſituation of life; to 
deny this, would be going againſt both oe 


ion and experience z but it is certain, that, 
in the preſent corrupt ſtate of the world, that 
age or ſtation of life, which is moſt detach- 
ed from it and its enſnaring delights, muſt 
be alſo moſt friendly to innocence, and al- 


way in the direction of life. From which 


it becomes ſtill more evident, that this is 2 
principle originally and cfientially-inherent 


ſerved) it prevails and operates moſt where 
there is leaſt acquaintance with the world, 


quiring any habits, opinions, or BER 
from it, for the conduct of life. 
. Thus, then, we ſee che wiſe ends FOR 


conſcience anſwers in our conſtitution, with 


| palpeft to this life,—Let us next . 


2. Confider 


in our nature, and not any thing acquired 
or induced by education, cuſtom, prejudice, 
or the like, becauſe; (as was juſt now ob- 


and conſequently feweſt opportunities of ac: 


1 =: 

. end ws as refpetting. another r 
Berra ter, and we ſhall ſee fome further ends 
for which it was given us; theſe are to repre- 
Int to us, in forme meaſure, the future conſo- 
guenees of our behaviour, or give us a fore- 
tale of the rewards and'/puniſkments to be 
_ diſpenſed i in a future ſtate of ' retribution, 
fo as to check and encourage us, according 
to the tenor of our conduct, and thereby 7 
prepare us for juſtifying the future judg · 
ment that ſhall be paſſed upon us: Hence 


it is chat conſcience is called our accuſer ana 1 
dur witneſs, giving teſtimony for or agaluſt : 1 
us. All God's ways with us, both in this i 
life and the next, will be found to be truth 
and judgwent; he zceuſes no man that 186 
not accuſed of his own mind; neither has 
he left us the ſmalleſt grounds of doubt a- 
bout the actions which we are accountable 
for; the tribunal for. judging of them is 
erected in our on breaſts, and conſcience 
Walls called the judge who paſſes ſentence 
on us, condemning or acquitting us here, 
in the fame manner lat it will do GE 
der before the great Judge of the world. 
Wi what fidelity conſcience does alt 
this, experience muſt Tufficiently teach every 
\ one of us; happy were we, if we knew it 
only by we approbation it gives; but alas 
fuch is the prevalence of ſin and corrupti- 
We * the beſt” of men feel it likewiſe 
. a * ſometimes 
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ſometimes in its condemmüng eapacity. was 
thoſe who haye ever done ſo, can ſpeak 
the attending anguiſh and compunttion: of 
mind, juſt earneſts of its: futùre ſeverity in 
2 preying on impenitent ſinners ; but if its of · 
fice,: in ſuch circumſtances as theſe; in a+ 
larming us: to prevent our | own undoing, 
and leading us to timeous repentance ;/ 
here, J ſay, it be ſo ungrateful;*hoW 
bundantly is it: made up hy that mark] 
joy and delight, with Which! it rewards e- 
very virtuous action and diſpoſition? Put all 
the pleaſures of fin and ſenſe together, they 
will never equal that inward peace or com- 
placeney of ſpirit, which the good man feels 
in the exereiſe-of true juſtice; piety, and de: 
 votion; this is indeed heaven in the ſoul 
a: happy preſage and antitipation of the un: 
mixed; uninterrupted joys that follow it in 
thoſe -blifsful ones, ON] -and peace 
for ever veigur Net nd 490 t Daly 
Such then are eat which conſcience 
. ee in the human «conſtitution, both 
with reſpect ta chis life and the next We 
le! 0 e 5 557 ns irſh Std 365 
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« e Queſtion nt Le EY reſpott to 
| conſcience; which is (as before ſtated,) to 
conſider how 1 its e or office, 9 
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* -Lyrecably: to the account formerly given 


of conſcience, ſome diſtinguiſh between natu- | 


rul conſciente, reſpectiug thoſe actions which 
tend to natural good or evil, - moral con- 
feience reſpecting moral actions and affecti- 
ens: which relate to men, and religious con- 
ſcience reſpe&ing our religious conduct or 
duty to God; but only the wo an Neem, - 
im propriety, to deſerve the nor is 
there any great reaſon for Aiſtinguiſhing 2 
theſe two from one another, further than is 
nooeſſary, in order to deſeribe the proper 
office and province of conſeience, which, - 
more genebally, reſpects the whole compaſs 
of our duty, as divided into theſe two 
great branches, what relates to God, and 
what- relates to man: Theſe are the only 
beings with which we can diſeover ourſelves, 
in our preſent ftate; to be morally or reli- 
gioully connected; towards them only, 
therefore, can any duties or offices be re- 
quired of us; we huve no ſuch connection 
with; faperior created ſpiries, as to lay a 
foundation for duty to them; nor have we © 
any ſuch relation to inferior and irrational 
beings; that our oonduct towards them, can 
be juſtly denominated matter of dene ; 
this has for ies — ſuch offices en 

| © FRI 202. ut 


my 


© hn Os Fr Boles an explained in the fourth 
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* deen: 
But tho' for enplaining ne two great 
branches of duty the more clearly; they be 
— thus, diſtinguiſhed; yet are they in them 
| ſelves. inſeparably connected, and their o- 
blüügation founded on the ſame authority; 
God has, by injoining our duty to one ane» 
cher, made the performance of it an expreſ- 
Lon of our regard and duty; to himſeif alſo: 
Nor can it ever be expected that our duty 
to man, to one another, can be ſteadily per · 
formed, or the diſcharge of it ſufficiently 
ſecured, unleſs a regard to God take place z 
but we ſhall, for diſtinctneſa, take a Ow 
view of. theſe two ſeparately: And, 
1. As to our duty to Cod, about lich 
contents is exerciſed, the juſteſt view we 
can have of it is, from conſidering. the re- 
lation in which we ſtand to Gad, as all hu · 
man virtue or duty conſiſts in our acting 
towards other beings. agreeably to the re» 
lation in which we ſtand to them: As 
therefore, God bears to us, undeniably, tho 
relation of our Creator and Preſerver, to 
which we may add, that of our Redeemer 
and Sanctifier, as ſet forth in ſcripture, he 
has an unqueſtionable right to us, and to 
N dur ſervices; from him our all is derived, 
| and to him it ſhould; be devoted q fo that 
our duty to him, or that about which con- 
Tieence is exerciſed, extends to theſe: three 
particulars ; e worſoip and . 
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of God; Conſcience points it but to us as 


manifeſtations. he has made of his will; ci 
ther in a natural or ſupernatural way to 


by frequent and ſerious reflection on them, 


to impreſs our minds with ſuch an abiding 


ſenſe of them. as may be even preſent witk 


us for enlivening our affections aug jake: 


xity; 
ang» 
preſ- 
alſo: 
duty 
per- 
ently 
ace 
zcral 
4 

hich 
7 we rn our conduct towards him. Fg 
re- Is conſequence of our having Pe alas 
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11 Secondly; 5 we are to pay him choſe ate 


to be due to him, in the relations mention- 
ed, and; according to the knowledge ob- 


tor the general good and welfare of his 
creatures, who depend upon his providence 

and grace for all that they do or can en- 
joy; ſuch, acts of worſhip due to him may 
be conſidered as external or internal ; and 


the chief of them are, prayer to him for 
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Fig, As to what reſpect em wh 
our duty, that we uſe the powers and ad- 


vantages he has given us; either all in com- 


mon, or each in particular, for informing I 
ourſelves, as far as our praſent Rare will 
admit, of his nature, perfections, and the 


mankind, and, upon acquainting ourſelves 
in ſome meaſure with theſe, it is our duty, 


of wer/bip. and homage, which we thus ſee 


tained of him, as a Being poſſeſſed of all 
poſſible: perfections, ever exerciſed: by him 
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wha we wont, and pag to im cr what 


ature, includes repentance)" that is, ſerving. 
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right to us, in-che different ways formerly: 
being, and free powers of acting, ſo that 


_ offspring of one common parent, partakers 


we have. The 
Third branch addon a 


* to us by "Conſcience, is oer 


or obeying him, according to the knowledge 


of nature or revelation ; our obligation to 
which flows from our relation to and de- 
pendence upon him, wich his conſequent 


mentioned; from his having given us a 


we muſt be accountable to him for the wit 
we make of them; as alſo, from che ſanc- | 
tions of rewards and puniſhments, enforcing W +6/ 


Us law, and to be diſpenſed on giving him we 


an account of our obedience. . no! 
Thus far does che provinoq of Waben otl 
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Ihe other great 
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| mee is that which has reſpect 
to men, and which is likewiſe to be deduced 


or particular, in hieh we ſtand to them; 
more generally theſe are, our being all the 


of the fame common nature, members of 
the ſame body or ſyſtem. The duties arif- 
e | CO 
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ing from this general relation, which we 
all, as men, bear to one another; may be re» 


duced to theſe two general heads, equity 


ne enn 


and lobe: a 
I, Equity; chat is, ſuch an equality in 

our views, ſentiments, and conduct, with 
reſpect to other t, ſuch a ſubſtitution df our- 
ſelves in their caſes, and compariſon of 
them with our own, as will direct both our 
feelings and actings with reſpect to them, 
and lead us to judge of them and deal with | 


$6 eee 


them, in the ſame manter that we think 


they ought to do as to us, in like caſes and 
circumſtances : Every one is read) to ac- 
knowledge the reaſbdnableneſs of this rule; 
and, were we but equally ready to apply ijt 

to practice, there is no / circumſtatice of life 
9 can be engaged in, in which it would 
not direct our nee with 1 to 
others: Nene 

+ Serond branch of our ny to Auen and 
that from which every kind office proceeds, 
1 Tape, or the bearing them ſuch a degree 
of affection; as is ſuited to the general or 


particular relation in which we ſtand to 


them, and endeavouring, by the exerciſe of 
univerſal benevolence' and charity; to pro- 
mote their happineſs to the utmoſt of our 
power, according to the ſeveral circuniſtances 
in which erke ee and our 

e eee eee eee 
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This, therefore, may POR Foo ivkay 
fach a general view of the province or affics 
of Conſcience,” and objects about which it is 
Exerciſed,” as may (with the addition. of 
what ſhall be offered on the to remaining 
qqueſtions) enable us, without muck caſuiſ- 
try, to judge of the morality of dur own 
actions, and form ſuch meaſures of conduct 
Tor ourſeltes, as are ſuited to the relations 

25 e e ee The 
23M Ss fem Ser, 4r, f3 

V. uabion, with reſpect to Confeience, 
5s, Wherein che regurd duet it conlifs, and 


| er e e ee Pers 
If we conſider what has Bibber 


coc on this ſubject, with teſpett to 
the nature and operations: of Conſdience, 
and the objects about which it is exerciſed, 
we ſhall find that the regard due to it con- 
Aiſts in theſe two particular,, fo 
I. Informing it carefully, by a proper 
und previous exerciſe of rraſon, examining 
: nm nature and tendency of actions. And, 
2. Following ſteadily its directions, when 


| J . 4 in fame, or regulating our conduct by 


it, as it was for this end we ſaw, that it 
r wife 58 153eq 
| "Theſe two particulars,” the informing and 


Fillowmgor obeying Conſcience, we ſhall en- 
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Jexvour to explain « little W aud 
mall thereupon be enabled to determine 
how far its approbation juſtifies. i 
. Rr eee 
4 Hir and ditigene exerciſe. of our reaſon, 
for examining the nature or tendency of any 


may know how far it is agreeable to what 
we ſaw was our duty to God or man, and 
o to be approved and performed as good, 
or contrary to it, and fo to be conderaned 


commanded nor forbidden, 20 ne | 
indifferent. 0 | 
This is che ede W tobe 
, given Conſcience before it can paſs a right 
ready judgment on our actions; nor will it be 
foch a difficult matter as may at firſt be 
thought : To inform | ourſelves thus in 
wy every circumſtance of life in which we can 
be engaged, or, at leaſt, in which we can 
dee any doubt about the lawfulneks of our 
FER actions, Cod has given us ſufficieat means 
Inh of information with reſpect to them, and 
And, has ſo ordered our fituation, that, however 
when ligh our ſphere of life may be, the ſame 
& by actions or meafures of conduft recur to be 
9 1 often prattifed; ſo that informing ourſelves 
once wich refpet to chem is fufficient, 
while the cireumſtances continue the ſame, 
BEET 4 FCA * | . 
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actiou we are in doubt about ; that 'we 


and avoided as evil, or, in fine, neither 
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ve. been e our on Conſcience Seed 
about, may afterwards be ſteadily proceeded 
upon, without ne inquiries in every particus 
lar inſtance that occurs; but the more ſteadily 
ve reſolve to follom theſe rules of conduct, 
without che labour of new inquiries, the 
more reaſon; have we for being at the ut - 
moſt pains in examining them, before we 
ly chem down as maxims to walk by g and 
particularly, we would need to beware, leſt 
paſſion, intereſt; prejudice, ſelf · partiality, 
or the like, determine us in forming our 
opinions of the good or evil af addons; for 
theſe can never alter the nature of 7 0 
as, in themſelves, right or wrong; 
Wie obſerved already, that 3 

be ſaid to hold the place of judge in our 
minds; how then can we expect that its 
ſentence ſhould be juſt and fair, if the evi - 
dence given it be not ſo likewiſe ? in fine, 
though the difficulty of thus informing Con- 
Feience, were much greater han it is, it muſt 
be undergone, if we would either approve 
durſelves to our ſupreme judge, or even 

| ſave our own; minds the tortures chat ariſe 
from a diſcovery of any former errors, 
which we might by greater care have, avoid- 
| ed: There are, alas l too many inſtances, 
= in all ages, of the diſmal effects of men's 
acting even from conſcience, though one of 
the n. . moſt n ry principles 

IM __  - unplanted 


ill managed. or applied; 


— IS 
* 


n © offp 
Implanted i in the human breaſt, ; the caſc 
here is the ſume as with many other things 
uſeful and valuable to us, che more uſeful 
and neceſſary they are, When well regulated 
and applied, the. more hurtful and pernici- 
ous do we find the ſame things to be, when 
thus it is with 
conſcience, it may be called the guide of 
human life, but, if it is miſinformed or in- 
ſtrusted in the wrong way, we muſt be in 
as bad.a-caſe, or worſe, than if we had no 
guide at all: The execrable practices of the 
Jens will be a laſting monument of the fa- 


tal effects of judgments thus mifled; in many 


acts of inhumanity committed by them, ſome 
of them might have acted from conſcience, 
and have had it, in ſome meaſurt, void of 
offence ; but as a well informed conſcience, 
void of offence, is the higheſt human at- 
tainment, and carries heaven and happineſs 
along with it; ſo a miſinformed and miſled 
conſcience void of offence, if ſaid to be at- 
tended with any kind of happineſs or tran - 
Jquillity,. it muſt be the moſt melancholy 
and undefireable we can conceive, like that 
of a blind man walking careleſly on the 
brink of a precipice, or of one who fleeps 
ſecurely in a houſe on fire, ready every mo- 
ment to be awakened tit the rage of 
mercileſs * 1 n 
Vor. I. EN . g Thus | 
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Thus then we ſee in what manner Cn. 
A Thwld de informed with reſpect to 


the nature, tendency; and obligation of our 
actions, and the neceſſity of thus informing 
it, if we would have the comfort arifing 
from its approbation at preſent, wirhout 
any danger of ee to e 
its ſecurity hereafter. 

2, The other thing 3 
neceſſary in order to our paying a proper 
regard to Conſcience, is, chat when we have 
thus taken all due pains to inform it, we 
ſteadily follow its directions, or regulate our 
conduct by it : We need not take vp much 
time in explaining this; all that is implied 
in it is, that, agrecably to the knowledge we 


have got of our duty to God and man, and 


the conſequent rules or meaſures of conduct 
we have laid down and approved, we do, 
in every circumſtance of life, regulate our 
behaviour; attending carefully to what our 
own minds direct us, to as right; there is 
no reaſon to fear that Conſcience will neglect 
its office, or fail to direct us, at the very 
firſt, agreeably to the information it receives; 
but the great fource of our miſcarriages in 
life is, that, when Conſcience thus ſpeaks to 
us, if it oppoſes our prevailing defires and 
inclinations, we endeavour to filence it by 


force, or ſoothe it by ſome falfe reaſonings 


che * is gratiſed; then indeed we 
| perhaps 
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perhaps become calm and ſober, und are 
forced to hear and feel it, but we hear it 


in accents” of terror reproaching and con ; 
demming us, we feel it wounded by our ne» 
glect, and, in revenge, preying on our vitals. 
It has indeed good reafon to complain when 
diſregarded, for its judgment is founded up- 
oh an intimate knowledge of our actions, 
and the true ſprings and ends of them; ſo 
Mat, though other men may, through igno- 
„ eee of us 
unjuſtly, it does not; judgment is im- 
partial, it is not like to be unfavourable to 
ourſelves, if we pay a proper regard to it, 
nor indeed will it Batter us; in a word, its 
judgment is free from all compuljen, and 
can be forced * none but e ournkeives 
give cauſe for it. ; 
Here however it muſt be obſerved, A 
, even in paying the regard to conſcience, 
which-we' have been recommending as neceſ- 
ſary to happineſs, there may be a ſcrupulous 
exattneſs and delicacy, very unfriendly to 
our own” happineſs, and that of others 
whom we are connected with: This is in- 
deed; an error we ſeldom fall intd, but as 
it may and does happen ſometimes, we ſhall 
endeavour here to deſcribe it, in order to 
W r os cur guard: again ©.” Wai 
From what has already been ſaid with 
reſpec 10 conſcience, we ſee, that its office. 
e conſiſts 
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conſiſts in theſe three particulars ; in leading: 
us to approve what is good, to condemn 
what is evil, and to be entirely indifferent 
about what appears to be in itſelf neither 
good nor evil, that is, neither to approve 
or condemn it; hence it follows that there 
is alſo a threefold miſapplication of the of- 
fice of conſfèience when it is ill informed, 


namely, That it may judge that to be good 


which is evil, that to be evil which is good, 
and that to be good or evil which is im its 


own nature ee and . eee 
it aceordinglyp . 


ner L374 PERS > 
The two firſt of theſe add; 6 calling 
good evil, and evil good, we ſome- 
times ſee and condemn in one another, as 
ariſing from a wrong information of confci- 


_ ence with reſpect to the nature of the 


things judged" of, The third miſtake is 

what we here take notice of, the 11 
ing things to be good or evil which are in 
their own nature indifferent, neither com- 
manded nor forbidden; from which falſe 
notion of them, ariſes that miſtaken delicacy 
and ſcrupulouſneſs which we blame in ſome, 
who ſeem to make things matter of conſci- 
ence that are in themſelves neither good 
nor evil: This we plainly ſee ariſes, as the 


| other miſtakes mentioned, from want df 


due care in informing our own minds as to 


what is really right or wrong, commanded 
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ty good or evil, 
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nn and as it lays in a very un 
neceſſary fund of anziety and uncafineſs for 
ourſelves,” by making us as earhcſt in the 


porſuit and performance of thefe-indifferent | 


os Comverinery. 20g 


things, aud as unhappy when we fail of 


them as if they were of the greateſt moral 
or religious importance; every one muſt 
fee how much it is his intereſt either to 
prevent or avoid fack miſtaken notions of 
things ; which can be done only by what 


His deen already recommetrided; dy enqui- 


ring ditigemty into the nature and tenden- 


ey of the things we thus judge of, that we 


may inform ourfelves how far they are real · 


either” dy reafon or revetarion, or entirely 
indifferent, aud purſue or avoid, e dhe 10 
condemn them ecordmgly; 


It was for want of ſuch an examination ; | 


ks this, and from their conſequent attach- 


ment to things in themſelves trivial and in- 


different, rhat the Jews are charged by our 


a im other refpe&s, whoever is encumbered 


about many: things is in great danger of 


negle ing the moſt needfuf ; the caſe here 
iche ſame as with = delicate palate, which, 
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commanded or forbidden 


Saviour with omitting, on their aceount, 
the'weighticer matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, und faith > Suck is the narrowneſs 
of dur minds, that too mary purfeits dif- 

tract our attention, fo that in this, 'as welt 


, 186 15 On Convener: - 
by: too Seat nicety in the choice uf 458 


threatens almoſt the ſame ruin to the con- 


ſtitution which an undiſtinguiſhing taſte 
does, that makes no difference at all 
___ tween: what is wholeſome and what is 


After thus giving ſame account of che 


Nara and obedience due to conſeience, we 
propoſed further, on this queſtion, to con- 
| egy umme 
N 18855 4# #55 CHW i 

It is no een thing to ſee very op- 
polite actions approved and performed from 

the ſame principle of conſcience, and che 
innocence of error thence maintained; it 

| can never be ſuppoſed. that theſe oppoſite 
actions are in themſelves equally. good and 
juſtifiable; and, if they be not, their good: 
neſs (it will perhaps be ſaid) muſt be judged 
of by ſom e other ſtandard than aprineiple 
fo vaciele. ee thus "Rog 
to be. 


e ſolution. of, this diffcutey, 


ve muſt conſider whether any 'other-pawers 
of the mind be, exerciſed. about an object 
previouſly. to conſcience's. judging of it, and 
fee if the variety may not ly in the exerciſe 
of theſe more than in that of Canſcieance. 


When therefore any object of a moral 


nature is preſented to the mind, in order to 


us, being approved or diſapproved of, pur - 


r avoided, $61) he an ultimate 1 
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* may be granted that 1 is me- 
diately, and without the previous operation 5 
of ang other principle or faculty, exerciſed — 
with: reſpect to it; by approving or condemn- 
ing it; and in this inſtan ce its determinati- 


ons are the ſame in all men; they approve and 


diſapprove of the ſame ultimate ends: But, if 2 
the object be only a mean, or Subordinate . 
end, before conſcience; judges of it, ſome 


other powers are employed, as reaſon, in 


inquiring i into the nature of the object, A ö 


ita tendency to the ultimate end, the con- 
cluſions of which may in different perſons 


be very different, according to their degrees 
of attention, diligence, and the like: It may 
judge an object to be conducive to the ul- 
timate end when it is not; and on this con- 
cluſon or information of reaſon is founded the 
approbation of Conſciense, which never fails to 
approve or diſapprove of the object after 
the ſame manner in all men, if they have 
the ſaine views of its nature and tendency, 


From which theſe two inferences. may be 


opinions and approbation of actions, is ra- 
ther an argument againſt their reaſon than 


net * * 


r 


wing on oe Fig enten ppb ol 
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. vis That men's Gering ſo much in mei: 
againſt their r ts duty uni- 
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_ confeience does not poſtify an action, unleſi 


of his reaſon and ANI in exam 
—_ 122 end tendency.” * f "FOE 


I portanee, ends and office of conlcionee; with 


| be added for enabling us to conſult and 

{6 riety of cafes that may occur; and that'is, 
tied, e, Meas Tor ood 
| 6 this part of our inquiry, we ſhall lay 
' down ſome marks or evidences, by which 
_ conſcienes, or if (as is too often the eaſe,) we 

for ie; for though all” men profeſs to 8 


from eonſeience, it is plaim they take very 
different and even oppoſite ways in doing 


Conſience, it muſt certainly be of great 


ir be rightly informed by x previous exerciſe 
Aan 
VI. After confdertng n nature, im- 


the regard due to it; as ſet farth under the 
preceeding queſtions; one other inquiry may 


follow it with ſafety in the numberleſs va- 


How we may know when it i properly exo. 


is it? 
Por giving fome fatisfaQtion therefore as 


we may judge how far we really act from 
miſtake ſome lefs commendable principle 


ſes 
as 
ot 


©, and in ſome cafes perhaps, every one 
thinks his own way the only righe one, 
' Amide alt this eantrariety” therefore; 
and difference of principles and practices in 
following this great guide of human life, 


e 


conſequence 


F * 


arenen wa 


conſequence to every one of us, to lay down/ 
to himſelf ſome. general, unalterable, and if 
poſſible, univerſally approved marks, by 
which he may walk ſafely, and know whe» 
ther he be really following Conſcience, or if 


reſt, prejudice, and the like, as we have _ 
ſon to fear is often the caſc,. 

There are fix marks by which we. > may. | 
now! when Conſcience: operates, and, where-, 
5 ever theſe arc wanting, there is reaſon. to 
fear it is not conſcienee that directs, but. 
at's, ſome of the other principles 55 now ee 
exer· toned +! Theſe are,. 
paid 1. That Conſcience is eee di rhnterefad. 
ue in its proceedings. 2. It acts calmly and. 


impartially, and condemns as well as ap- 
proves. 4. It is always teachable, humble. 
and willing to be inſtructed. 5. It is peace 
ful and ever mindful. of the great duties 
formerly mentioned. And laſtly, It diſpo-. 
ſes us to think as charitably or favourably , 
as poflible of. the ſentiments and actions of. 
others. Sn We" 
' Theſe we ſhall 3 a little Farther. | 
1. (I ſay) Conſcience may be known. by. 
the difntereftedneſs of its proceedings 
therefore, we wiſh any opinion to be true, os. 
any action to be lawful and right, before 
* anRahas examined. "me found 1 i, 
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he be following his paſſion, humour, inte- 


compoſedly without paſſion... 3. t deals 


go —_ On CONvecrancn, 


be l it is a ſhrewed fign that we act from 
' ſome' other motive than = love of truth 


of leaning too much to that fide, to which 
_ our wiſhes or inelinations carry us, aud to 


| theſe partial views and affections, which 


ment, and if, upon carefully examining 


and acting with calmneſs and compeſure, 


did our not being determined by intereſt; 
à furious turbulent difpoſition, either in 


in the world from that calm cool ſtate of 
_ mind, which a man feels bimſelf in when 


tisſied with his manner of proceeding. A. 


the diftates of Confrience is, that we find 


* 


aud regard to Conſcience, that we have a 
partial eye to ſSmething elie which will be 
in great danger of byaſſing our judgment. 
We ought, therefore, in all our canſcien- 
tious enquiries and deliberations to beware 


diveft ourſelves, as much as poſſible, of all 
may blind our reaſon and pervert our judg- 


ourſelves, we find that we do fo, we may 
Jook upon ir as a ſure mark of our acting 
according co Conſeience. The ett 
2. Mark of our doing fo in any cafe is, 
if we find ourſelves reaſoning, deliberating 


„ 


with a temper of mind eafy to ourſelves 
and others, this ſhews that we are not de- 
termined by--paſion, as the former mark 


arguing or acting, is the moſt diſtant thing 


be; 
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his Conſeienee operates and feems truly ſa- 


3. Mark of our giving due attention to 


| On/Consctzier aut 
it dealing impurtially and ſometimes remom 
ſtrating agaiuſt us; ſuch is our preſent im- 


perfect ion and corruption, that a co | 
obedience, even to the diftates of his own 


unprejudiced reaſon and Conſcience, is what | 


no man here arrives at, though it be every 
man's duty to endeavour it; whoever there- + 
fore has never felt his Conſcience reproving 


him, may be aſſured, that either he has nat 
been attentive to it, or that its judgment is 


too much diaſſed in his own favour, and 
muſt be corrected before it can be a fair 
and-impartial guide of his life. If we have 
a juſt ſenſe of our own failings and imper - 
feckions, we cannot but have ſome ſus 
ſpicion of the partiality, weakneſs or trea 
chery of a profeſſed. friend who never re 
proves us at all, but ſeems entirely pleaſed - 
with all that we do or ſay; whereas a judi - 
eious mixture of reproofs and commentda- 
tions, according to our conduct, juſtly raiſes 
our confidence in him: Whoever, theres 
fore, finds his Conſcience dealing thus in - 
partially wich him, may take it for an in- 
 fallible-mark of its doing its office, and f 


being in ſome meaſure attentive to his, even 


though he fails of the uniform regard and 
obedience due to it: Hence follows 4 
4. Mark of being conſcientious or ac- 
ting from Conſcience, namely, the finding 
ourſelves hunble and paths ever open 
0 


63 


9, HL : On Contetener. 


HER: 4 „ convichzon from 8 
According to the evidence and reaſon with 
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* the things that make for peace, and 
does not pay regard to thoſe great ends, 
thoſe unqueſtionable points formerly men- 
. tioned, Which reſpe& our duty to God and 
man, does not pay a juſt regard to his 
Conſcience, for theſe are the ohjects to 


which they ſupport their admonitions.' 4 


mind full of itſelf, full of pride and ſelf- 
conceit; has no room for receiving duc 

information, and cannot do Conſcience ju · 
ſtice in laying the proper evidence before it; 


no wonder therefore if it ſhould in this caſe 


Hail of being a competent guide to action. A 


5. Mark is, that whoever does not fol- 


which it principally. has reſpe&, nor will 


the ſtricteſt attention to leſſer matters make 
| up for the neglect of them. 3 
56. The laſt: mark mentioned of a man 


acting according to Confcience is, that the 


more he does ſo himſelf, he will be apt to 
_ think the more charitably and fayourably of 
others as doing the ſame; the reaſon of which 


is, not only men's common diſpoſition to 


7 judge of others by themſelves, even when they 


are not aware of it, but likewiſe, that, who- 


ever has fairly and conſcientiouſly examin- 


ed the chief points in which he differs from 
others, either as to opinion or practice, wall 
* chat chere is a + un deal vi weight 
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| OO Contereves.. 193 
even in che reaſons againſt himſelf,” and 
conſequently make ſome” allowance for o- 
thers; who are determined by chem, enn 
though their Conſciences appear to him 
milinformed-and milled: Any marters of —  — 
Conſcience in which we differ from” obe 
another, muſt always be ſuppoſed to have 
ſome reaſons on both fides,” determining us 
according to our attention and care in con- 
fdering them, unleſs where the great Fenn 


dat ions of natural and revealed religion are | 
concerned; in Which either demonſtration” 


/ evidence *takeviplace'y” 1 
in theſe indeed it muſt be owned that nos. 
thing but either ignorance or a criminal ins Foy 


attention on one fide or | another / can bin 
der all: men from e 
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irreſiſtible evidence, which would away all 1 d 
from faith: Any truth 18 ſufficient! recommended to our - 
7 it it bas ſuch evidence as to e our belief or af-- 

ſeut, chongh not ich as to extort it ; for, even here, ſome 
degree of liberty muſt be admitted, and the liberty that takes 
BR matters of faith ſeems to lie in the power of attend- 

— r not attending to the evidence offered us, rather than,  * 

gor wich holding our afſent when it is — ar 


45 e of e without apy "my. to ohne 
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<p "Hopes EN ang ob- 
Vo wr jected to Mr Lock's opinion, and that 
of ſome athens, who would have the human 
mind, in its beginning, to be a mere Fabuls 


e 
P 1 7 0 oy 


_ raſa, without any ideas, principles, or im- 
preſlions ; yet it cannot be denied, that, 


when we tract back our on progreſa, in 
various branches of improvemenz, we find 


ourſelves fo. much indebted to Kxperience, | 


obſervation and inſtruction, that were we 
to ſuppoſe even the genius of a Newton or 
Arebimades to be entirely cut off from tlieſe 
afliſtances, ſo far as they ariſe from any in- 
tercourſe with others, we could have no 
great expeRation/ of their ſucceſs, in any 
branch of ſcience, that reſpects eit her the 
ornament or accommodation of human 
fe. It wonld indeed, in ſuch a caſe, be 
leſs needed; our intercourſe with others 
begets wants and excites defires, which o- 
ther wiſe we would have been ſtrangers. to 3 


1 . but it likewiſe awakens our induſtry and 


emulation, and unſpeakably inereaſes the 
force of all our active powers, for obtain- 
r t ee e or —_ 
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„ Exyra tier. 40 "ag 
Gu e e ethire;-emdinfiouc- 
400 from them, have a powerful effect in 

this war f but let us receite never fo many 


M2 inſtructions, or lay down never ſo many 
rules, we ſhall find that our improvement 


RV 


ob- wilt proceed+ but flowly, if experience and 
that reftedtion are not joined, experience re- 
nan peated in à variety of circumſtances, and 
bula reflection applying * theſe, and n 
im- ing it io more. 

Lat, | „een 
in food is to the body, but while ſuch know 
bad ledge is only in idea, it is not fo-far brought 
ce. home to the mind, as is neceſſary to its be- 
we ing formed, nouriſhed, and invigorated by 
or ny to bring it thus home, or make a pro- 
ſeſe per application of it for theſe purpoſes, ex- 
in- Ae and refleftion muſt be added to in · 
no Aructian and aher uatian, and, when they 
inf ire thus added; any man muſt be ſenſible 


the what à different impreſſion is made, and 
nan what a\different view is got, of all that was 
be formerly the- fubje&t, only of theory and 


abſtract contemplation; he fees it as it were 


2 
a 


0 in a different light, and very probably ſces, 
to ; that all the knowledge he had before was 
md very imperfect ; that the ſubject or ſcience 
the he once thought himſelf fully acquainted. 
in- with, has many windings or intricacies for- 


mer untheught of, and varieties of poſi- 
e e never be ſtudicd, foreſeen}: | 
| R 8 4 
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or bodihy powers, cannot be denied; 'other- 


* 1 


e wenne, 
or diſcovered᷑ till broug ht to the touchſtone 80 
of experience. LY n 
To ſay, with Mr Hume, that our belief of 

the connection of cauſe and effect, together f 
with ſome other clear deductions of reaſon, f 
or rather intuitive perceptious of common 
ſenſe, are drawn only from experience, l 
would be ſaying too much; nor Will it be 
F eaſy. to avoid the imputation of a very dan - 
gerous ſpecies of ſcepticiſm," in matters of 4 
faith, if the object of it muſt be always re- ; 
duced to che comprehenſſon ofireaſon; and » 
0 
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much more if it muſt be | confined to the 
narrow: limits of human experience ; but 
in every branch of knowledge, that has re- 
lation to practice, and particularly, in what 
reſpects the conduct, the convenience, the 
ſupport and embelliſhment of life, it will 
be found, thats however neceiaryrit is to 
lay a foundation in reaſon, yet it is, when 
experience is joined to reaſohing and re- 
flection, that the ſuperſtructure is ſucceſs- 
fully carried on,\and'accommodated to any 
uſeful or important purpoſe. 
That, in order to any kind of improve- 
ment, becoming us as men, fomething more 
is neceſſary, than the exerciſe of our ſenſible 


wiſe, inferior and irrational ammals,. might 
_ excel us in it, for they have theſe powers 
much more lively and acute than we have: | 

Thy EG + „ Wherein 


a ei | 


as men for de come into the world as 


ignorant as they; our fuperioriry: lies in 
this, that, though at firſt equally deſtitute 


tainin it, capable, not only of perceiving, 
but of examining and comparing objects, 
of making ſuch trials and experiments, with 
reſpect to their nature, properties, and ef- 
felt, as are neceſſary in order to their be- 
ing made uſeful to us, of comparing Hur 

various trials and experiences one with 42 
nother, reffecting on them, and reaſoning 
with reſpect to them in ſueh a manner as 


- experience farther, and make them ſub- 
fervient to every ſpeoles of 2 J e 
of which we are capable; 

I would with to conſider this fudeck in 
- ſuchra manner, as may be of ſome benefit to 
. ber ee e e Freoteg 
A 8 is: 1 aig ma 
in which experience; aided: by proper e- 


of improvement, which are confidered _—_ 
\moſt-imporraaee RA - 
II. Take notice of a ter quelons; 12 x3 
e ee wich ehen . and Is ; 
 Gonclads, with laying down ee | 
e or maxims ERA to be n | 
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of knowledge we are more capable of at - ' | 


may enable us to extend our inquiry and: 


flection is made ſubſervient to-thoſe branche: 


0, in a profiting'by TT | 


AY nt cher ware ſo ſocccaelly danken 


— 


in all che branches a „ eee that 


mall de mentioned“ 1888 bw 


hen it es of W b ddr 


the manner im which enperiente, aided: by 
refleſtion, is made ſubſervient to 


Proper 
theſe branches of + improvement: Which are 
moſt; life; and which cannot, 


ed. the $4116 4 IT 4 v2 3 Ye. A STENT 
__ as with phyſical knowledge and 1 im · 
provement, boch as ir teſpetts naturalknow- 


ledge in general, and; ihat of the human 
body in particular, its functions, diſeaſes, 
and the remedies ſuited to chem; it cannot 
be denied, that there is ſome room r 


theory and reaſoning. according to the 


men rintiples which: we [reaſon from: 
1 — the modern diſcod 
_ veries, with roſpect to theſe, miglit-it not be 
expected, that our progreſs in phyſical im · 
provement, would have- been much more 
rapid than before? and yet, with all our 


preſent help in the way of theory and 
reaſoning, we do not find this to be the 

caſc for our moſt; uſeful diſcoveries,” are | 

Ve not indebted; either to ſeeming accidents, 


or to the labours of «thoſe, who” had only 
. e for- their guck 7% non is it 
4 8 kely 

We ce to ere Americans ar many 


values medicines, as the ore hrs, Bark, porn &c. . 
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knowledge we have of theſe laws and ele- 
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kkelythat-in-our' preſent; tate, our know- Ry 
| ledge of. nature ſhall var be ſo complete mg, 7 - 
- that we may expect to reap/the; ſame bene . . : 
fie frum Meory alone, i | 
or trials properly: varied, repeated, and ro- IE 
flected on. 1 tnf anne 21 REM: 
_Methanicat knowledge is very neavly al- 
lied to that whieh we have been juſt now 
confidering.z-it has its foundation in a few | 
very limplelaws;to- which matten and moti- 
on are ſubject; as gravity, attraction, the N18 
equalipretiuer/of fuids-andthe-like.3; but 
any perfection · it is brought to. o facility 
in applying it to practice, ariſes from the 
well conducted experience of thoſe awhoſe 
iogenuity and induſtry have been employr | 5 
ed for this: purpoſe. Fi 4 4 n 45 e 
Agriculture and 0 N rec dran moſt of. [4 5: 6 
their importance from the ſame ſource; Any e 
acquaintance'l have with the former, con- 
viteas ine that many ſchemes. of improve- 
ment Which promiſe. very fair zn theory ß; 
may miſgive in praclice, and that, perhaps; . 
thro*-inattention to ſome circumſtances that 
appear trivial, till experience diſcovers their 
importance 31 fo: that I would chuſe rauher 
to commit the managetaent of ] Small . 
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farm to an illiterate plowman whothad exr | * 
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___ eommerceproceeds with much more:facceſs, 


da a ivywovendens Ga: 


Wael? - manufatures may be included) rho” 
mn be now more than” ever reduced to a 
ſrience (by the management af exchange, 
vithout regard to co or ſpecie, and che 


union, as it were, of many, independent 
ates in one great commertial ſociety) yet. 
Kill wo find, that every branch ot trade or 


e paſty a W N 
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a and the adepts: init would be more 


either warranted;. ſupported; or AP os 
enen by axperimmes; ͤ 
In the military: art the caſe 8 


3 there have been many inſtanoes of 


fſucceſs, where: the enterpriſe wig not thus 


recommended: Fortune (as we commonly 
ſuy) is a female; and ſometimes” favourt the 
young and inexperienced in 4 military way; 

but in ſuch inſtances of ſuceeſtful temerity, 
the character of the troops deſerves forne 
notice as well as that of the commander; 
and how ſeldom bas it been found, that 
Gele che were raw and · undiſeiplined, e- 


. valour of che veterans? . 


numerous than in any other, did not iner 

perience out off ſo many fo that the mutabi- 
Aty of their ſyſtems; and frequent fallacy of 
their reaſonings, muſt raiſe fone] difſidenee 
df che ſueceſs of every ſcheme; thar is not 
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nner AT 
be art pf prudence may be here likewiſt 
brought-under: review, or chat ſpecies of 
improvement which may be called prudent | 
%, and; Which, having relation to zhe com 
mon tenor. of our conduct, may likewiſe. ble 
denominated; ther. /cienre of (human lie it 
confiſts in a juſt diſcernment; ob the eds. 
ety of actions and characters, e re 
avious: events and offecs,/[determining.us 
in different; circumtances, .to.. approve.and -—, -» 
chaſe chat which will de, in che ue, moſt 
conducive to our true intereſt.; Theres 3 
no caſe; in which the man of: experience 
leſpecially if afliſted by a little reflection) 
has more adyantage chan in this z, from ö 
recolleQion- of former caſcsand-clecumftany FT 
ces, he-judges of the conſequences eee 
he is in at preſent, and has his hopes A 
fears awakened | accordingly; he: fees o m- "2 
times danger; where the inexperienced. apt SHEET? | 
not aware of it, and, at other times, a Wax 
of entricating himſelf, unknown 1 
Gould ue improve in prudence, by the !- 
periences of others, it would: often ſave us 
much trouble and. diſappointment, but it is 
remarkable, that theſe generally ſerve us 
Uttle in ſtead : Every, man muſt learn for 
himſelf, on AL his own expence, .cvery N. 
man muſt go to the ſchool. eee 
the inſtruction he might get at ſecond hand „ 
from grberss who have Been there, e age l 
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 morrow, what we mar as caſily. de to day. 
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8 eee 
a ſatisfy him. 


The we have al holed how 
dangerous it is, to contract friendſhips with 


3 keep their own, to delay till to- 


or to do by another what we can caſih do 


_ ourſelves, with many other ſuch. maxims 
df prudence, yet how: few are there who 


prof by them, till their on experience 


- , v 9 
* — —— , 
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we thall mention, as likewiſe influenced and 
promoted by experience, is moral and rel 


convinces them of their importance? 


The only other fpecies of improvement 


groits improvement, or that which has more 


immediate reſpect to the habits. of virtur 
ndnd devotion, the improvement neceſſary 
tio immortality. The Whole of ons pre- 
ſent ſtate, may, indeed, juſtly be conſidered 
* ea ſtate of trial, diſcipline and education, 
Vith @ view: to this, and experience is dur 
done tutor: Guided by this, through 
woe varieties of life, the migd is gradually 
formed for fupeviortbleſiedneſs; Reaſun and 
_ -eonſcience (facultics. which may be called 


celeſtial, in their extract and tendency) are 


__ exerciſed in drawing improvement from ex - 


perience, and are affifted by the outward. 
tight of revelation, to which we have rea» 
fon to expect that inward aid and illumina» 


won alt be d, when bumbly-and :»4 


ſelfaſh, to commit aur ſeerets to thoſe 


r, of 
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ei ees not ſuperſede the Enereife of 1579 #4 

the” facukics now mentioned; but falls 1 

ia wih'cheir nn "progrefs and Apres. 

ment. oth 

The manner 10 which experience is made 

ſublervieut ce that religions and moral im- 

provement we are now ſpcaking of, may be 

eahly-explained; to it we owe that know- 

ledge of ourſelves, Which is of all buman | 

LEONIE TAE" mot important, and which 

requires! our undergoing Eiferent trials in 

different” cireuniftances, ' before the health 

and vigour of the mind can either be Enown: NA 

or ease: Hence we may Tee the rea. 

ſon "why morality and religion are always I 

taught with moſt ſucceſs, "by thofe who. \ 

ſpeak from their owu experience, to the 3 

periences of others; "as might be exemphi- | 

bed in the extreiſe" of truſt in God, pad- 

ene, temperance, hHumflity, fortitude; and 

every virtuous or devom difpoftion: Ta. 

chufing a phyſician, whom we would confult. 

for our” Health, we would not Beſitate to. 

give him the Preference, whoſe experience 

extended” mt to our own caſe ; abd, for... 

the ſum e reaſon, in what reſpects the \ oo 

and nuprovement of our minds, the cor-. 

reQting wrong habits, fabdaing waraly . 

pafions,; and regulating the whole inward 

temper and outward deportment, no 1 

WI de a moſt alliance and di- 
rection 
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found to be moſt extended, diverſified, = 
faited'to our den always ſuppoſing it, in 


ceſſary to its making a proper impreſſion 


home, with advantage, to our varibus caſes. 
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rection from thoſe © whoſe evperience we 


this and the other inſtances mentioned, to be 
accompained with ſuch reflection as is ne- 


on the mind, and being applied or brought 


II. After enumerating the various kinds 


| of improvement to which Experience is con- 
ducive, ſome notice may be taken of few 


Quxsr ions chat "uy ariſe with reſpect co 


- 2 We ſhall Nase of a more gene · 


| ral nature, reſpecking Uo manner in'which 


it operates. How, may it be aſked, does it 
come to have uchi e Maney, and how may 


ve know our being proficed by it? A little 
attention to the manner in which it pro- 


<ecds, Will clear the whole of this, | Firſt, 
it is remarkable, that "Experience increaſe; 
caution. | many an important enterprize 
_Has miſcarrled for want of attention to 
ſome minute circumſtahces that could eaſily 
. have been ſet right, had they not, through 
ine rperience; been conſidered as of too lit - 
_ tle importance to be attended to. A hand- 
ful of. men properly poſted, would Have 
prevented the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. 
A ſhort retreat into the plaius of Media, 
n * 
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PERLEN Ln 7-7 
to Darius, Want of a very little more ac. 
quaintance with the conſtruction and uſe of 
fre arms, hindere ihe modern Afiatic troops = 
from being a match for Europeans; and. 
as ſuccels.. often, depends upon ſcexcey, I 
have known an expedition, of no ſmall im- 
portance, miſcarry by nay mm_ 
of. a ſingle muſket. ann $1753; * "2806 
In any, of theſe, inſtances, Had the caſe 
been ſuch as to have often rechrred, and 
given gecaſſon of learning, inſtruction, and 
caution from Experience, theſe minute cir- 
cumitances would probably have been at - be 
tended de, and many incidents; will; occur — "" 
j the, importance, of — | 
this 3 but it is, When Experience confirm We 
it, that,caution is ,extended even to thoſe 9 
leflex matters Which are often overlooked. 
che man of experience will not 2x if 
is ſcemingly ſmall, if it may have 
important conſequences ze, is not apt to 
promiſe. moſt on his n. luccels,. dut he 
e labours moſt io eure ... 5 | 
But chis pſcful, caution, which, z etre, — 
ſed. by. Experience, . e e mee, ebe 
en 
timidity, Which are unmanly and hurtful, 41 ; 1. | 
and, which, when groundlels, ara rather the 14,440 
natural effects of inexperiepce, magnifying 
danger, and inattentive to the, means of a- 
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mon, or hen we have frequent experience 
_ bf ithety, we teaſe to wonder at them; Was 
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8 ain, it ny be remürk 7 ed, 28 -ari6ther 


en and (ervdulity Bvetits, uctiens, and 
characters, which are objefts-of much ad. 


das and principles o whith they proceed; 

Bulartty of the return of any event or ob. 
for it, leſſens our adniration, elſe the ebbing 
and flowiag of the fea; che congenling of 


flufds by froſt, tire origin of winds and me- 
teors, and many other phenometm in the 
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effect of E xprriviice; chat ir leſſens adhira- 


miration to che ignorant and-inexpegienced, 
ceaſe to be ſo, when enperienet takes place; 
as might be exemplified in the caleulstion 
of eclipſes, the conſtruction of mechanical 
engines, and the like, which we cbme to 
wonder leſs at, apon acquaintance with che 


nay che frequemey, and much more the re- 


ject, even though we cannot thus account 


natural world, which we tannot ateount 
For, would excite more of admiratiot ſo 
mat, it would not ſeem to ariſe fo much 
from igrioranice, 'as from inexperiende : It 
is not ſo much thennaccountablenets as the 
uncommonneſs of any event or object which 
oecafions it : Nothing can be niore unbe- 
countable chan the effet bf lightning and e. 
lefricity, and yet, hen they 'betome'com- 
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told by a gentleman who was in Liſbon, at 
+ time when che - ſhocks of earthquakes 
ſeeming once to be truck with the appre- 


them, calmly adviſed him not to be alarmed, 


nr 


to or it Was an an earthquakes or 1 
che Eten women and ane; 
ed; come familiar with danger, and yet, through 
re · their want of Experience they are generally 
ob. moſt liable to wonder, ſurprixe, and dread : 
punt For the ſame reaſon; they are likewiſe moſt 
bing liable to credulity, which always leſſens as 
g of Experiencerincreaſes,: and hinders. our con- 


founding what ie marvellous with what is 

miracmlous; theſe two are very different 
from one another, but it is experience and 
reflection chat enable us to diſtinguiſh them, 


#4 


common, and limiting the latter to what is 


of -nature-known to us; for, to admit no- 
thing of this kind, to admit of nothing mi- 
raculous, would be denying, that in any 
caſe, theſe laws and powers of nature, ever 


natural agent, which. is going againſt reaſon 
and experience: It argues indeed both cre- 
dulity and i Em to ſuppoſe that 
. . e 


* 


nearly allied) ny, I remember n being butt 


henfion-of his feeling one, a lady in the 
eee : 


by/extending the former to whatever is un- | 


plainly znaccorntable by any laws or powers 


were or could be counteracted by a ſuper- 


16. . sebst 


. 6r-incer- 
rupted often and without great and viſe 


ends y but to fay, chat iti no caſt they ſhould 


be ſoy is the language, not only of incredu- 


-. ky; but of a criminal fcepticiſm and inſi - 


deli ty). N 577 ant ug! 1-0 9425 
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of our profiting: by it, is, its leſſening, not 
only admiration (as now mentioned) but 
vanity. The young. the giddy, the une x- 

perieneed, are moſt liable to this; but ſuch 
as hate à more enlarged acquaintance with 
perſons and things, with human characters, 
ends, motives,” attainments, aud who have 
Had any xperience of the itiſtability and 
unſatisfying nature of them all, will not be 
fo ready to gie way to the workings of 
vanity, ſelf-confidence; and ſelf · importance. 


Tube only other effect of experience which | 


I hall mention, and evidence of our pro- 
fting by it, is its exciting us to diligencs and 
_ conflaney,' knowing what difficulties theſe 
have ſurmounted; how often | attainment 
has exceeded cy that, even want 


of ſucceſs in our firſt endeavours of attain- 
ing what is valuable, ſhould not hinder the 


renewing, repeating and varying our efforts 


for this puxpoſe ; that diſſiculties ought not 


to be confounded with impqſibilitios, as any 
difficulty will always be leſſening according 
F nne un facility. | 
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234 un — an to the doctrine 
of experience is, that if (as is commonly 
aid n Þe the effect of care, it may be 1 
t 
ales ee n f Whence is it that we 9 
| meet; with many who reap not ſuch im- 
provement from them, or, at leaſt, not ſo 
much as others do ines time, What is it 
that-occafions the difference? 9 Mfc v3 % 

To count for this es: ms may 
2 that, though time be neceſſary to 
acquire experience, yet this alone is not 
ſuffitient j chere muſt be changes of cir - 
cumſtances, trials in different poſitions, and, 
Which is ſtill more important, there muſt 
Be a. judicious refleftion on paſt experiences 
and attention to the preſent, examining. "Ws 
comparing, ond improving them wherever * 
therefore, any of theſe are wanting, when 0 
an addition of years (though lengthened 
out ſor a Whole century) brings no variety. 
a8 to action, enjoyment or even ſuffering 
{for ſome degree of this. is of uſe for civer- , 
ing experience) and, much more, when the 
mind is engroſſed and miſled by any wrong 
paſſion; pride, prejudice, or an undue at- 
tachment to favourite opinions. Ia all 
theſe-caſcs, neither time nor opportunity 
will be properly improved for acquiring 
any branch of experience, and profiting by 
e eh eee pins 
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3d union of ſome nicety ie Whether 
experience or abilities avail moſt im the va- 
rious branches of improvement formerly 
mentioned? That is, Whether 4 man of 
parts, wichout practice and experience, or 
4 man of experience, Without pas ts, is Uke- 
I to be moſt ſueceſsful in proſecuting ſuch 
improvement, and, which of the two would 
ve chuſe to call to our affiftance; or intruſt 
with the conduct of any ſcheme Where our 
character and Intereſt were ow nn 
ed? eee ARRAY SHER 1673 3- 
1 48 Weer. Gila e muy be gen öbter. 
ved, that hate ver weight eicher of theſe two 
have ſeparately; it is not only doubled; but 
unſpeakably increaſed by heir conjunction 
wich one another: But take them ſeparate- 
Iyx, and it will probably be found, that, 
though ſuch branches of improvement, as 
require moſt of ftady andſpecutation, ſeem 
to have more dependente on the force of 
| genius and extent of capacity, than on ex- 
Ferne; yet, in every caſe,” where” action is 
mwmoſt eohcerned/experience will be found to 
Contribute moſt to dur denterſty and fuc- 
dbeſs Lucullus is indeed often mentionied, 
nds an inſtance of à great general and con- 
queror, before he came to have experience, 
but he is ſo mentioned by hiſtoriuns;becaufc 
che cafe is thought ſo Fare"; Whereas,"therc 
are; numberleſs inſtances on the comtrary, 
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of (pits nel. when defticiite wales | 
rience, wherever paced and addreſs On 
neceſſary. PE) 01 589 eee, 
I remember to e heard, with ſome 
e of an eminent teacher of gun- : 
nery und fortification, who, in a flight en- 
gagement wich the rebels, anne 1945,took 
JJ ( but-was found © © 
more” uſeleſs than any of the matroſſes: 
And likewiſe of another; who taught navi- 
gation with (great accuracy, but, in a'voy- 
age, Where he himſelf went paſſenger, he 
run the veſſel quite: out of her courſe. An 9 1 
undertaker of this Kind, who, in the firength * - 
of his theory alone, launches out into action, 3 
will often! be as much diſappointed as one 
who would venture to plunge into the waves, 
in reliance” on his knowing the rules for „ 
ſwimming; or one who would undertake to 
travel without à guide becauſe he hat: _ 
a map of che coumtr. ies 
Aci muſt indeed be e 3 
though with ſome riſk and difficulty, even 
before experience ean de acquired; but there 
will be the mort need of baution as to the 
entent of our undertaking; nor will it pro- 
eted ſo ſucceſtfully till ſuch experience is 
acquired, and practice added to ſpeculation. 
The geographer will have à clearer idea of 
any country from a ſhort ſurvey of it, than 
from all the deſcriptions nnn 
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_— The young orator will im- 
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prove mort dy one day's pleading at the 
bar, than by twenty lectures on rhetotick; 
and, the ſoldier will learn more of the art 
of war from one active campaign, than 
from all the Gommentaries of Caſur, or the 
| mne Bath” 7 
4 4thly, As we mentioned many branches of 
2 improvement, and that no human experience 
can extend equally to- them all, it may poſſi- 
bly be aſked, Which of them we ſhould 
prefer, or to which of them our experience 
ſhould chiefly be directed ? This ve pro · 

poſe as a queſtion, that it may give a. 
portunity of ſhewing how neceſſary it is to 
regulate or limit our application to the dif- 
ferent purſuits mentioned; as our ſtriving 
0 excel in them all may hinder our mak- 

ing muck proficiency in any of them. N 
80 far as theory avails; its being thus ex- 
| tended and diverſified with not indeed be fo 
hurtful, nay, it may fometimes be uſeful to 
us but, when it comes to practice, if a man 
expects to be the philofapher, the phyſician, 
the mechanic, the farmer, the "merchant, 
united in one, he will find himfelf muc h 
_ diſappointed, or rather he: will find his at- 
| tention? diſtracted, by going from one 0b- 
dect and purſuit to another, fo that he will 
ſcarcely rome 0 the defied zähe in any of 
* ; 2 [them ; 
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them 3 3 an nd capacities nher, 
ceſſary for excelling in ſome of them mill. 
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e ee eee man's pies 


deavour to : underſtand aright hs own buſi». 
neſe, employment; or occupation in life, ms: 
to attend both to the #beory and practice of 
it: The choice of this will probably be de- 
termined, either by the bent of his genius, 
by his ideas of felicity, or perhaps by ſome 
outward-circumſtances independent of his 
own election or inclination; but, when 


ſhould his experience and ſpeculatian be 
chiefly directed, by propoſing to himſelf the 


beſt models or examples of excelleney in it, 


and by a laudable emulation of them, In 
order thus to improve and excel, reaſoning | 
or theory is neceſſary, but it is not in this 
that we arę generally moſt defective, but i 

maintaining that activity, Readineſs, ak 
uniform application:neceflary for conforms: 


ing t dhe theory, or rules we are acquaint- - 
ed with, and ning n with a 17 


practice, e. MY 
But, beſides that 1 Shih. 


has reſpect to our . particular.profefion or 


buſineſs in life, it muſt be obſerved, that 


what we call religious, moral, and even pru- 
! improvement is eo be conſidered. as 
Ph 88 * 
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very; probably, | be-hindrances io him in o 


once it is choſen and determined, tor this 
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A has reſpect to chat comfortable and con · 
6ſent conduct in life on which its happi 
neſs depends, and to that preparation or 
improvement for another life in which we 
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tances in which we are placed; . 
＋ | 


. 5th 
ſubje „ and 

- wiſe by the experience & others, and how 
may we know, if we are in the way of be- 
e . from 
cmoſe who went before them have diſcover- 


* 


in the different branches of improvement 
formerly mentioned, than they were at firſt; 
and yet, that they are ſo upon the whole, is 
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undeniable ;. upon. the whole, I ſuy, for it 
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muſt be owned, that there are ſome nations 
whoſe improvement in theſe reſpects, docs 
not us yet appear to extend much beyond 
what may be ſuppoſed to habe been their 
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them, it may teach Stow! ee e 0 
Very little acquaintanee with hiſtory will 
convince-us, that it is not choſe parts of the 
world which were moſt improved ancientiy 
that appear to be fo at preſent; many nati · 
ons might be mentioned, who have under - 
gone remarkable revolutions in this reſpect. 
as Egypt, Greece, Italy, and many others 
more remote: "Theſe revolutions: ſeem, | 
more immediately, to depend upon che dif 
ferent changes they have undergone in re: 
fpe& of their geligious and civil eſtabliſh 
ments, upon their having more or leſs in- 
tereourſe with other nations, and upon ſuch 


| Alt. Ann | N 
To one or other of eee hi : 
aſctibig'aKe- pregreſs of ſome avis and 


mereupon perhaps became leſs neceſſary. 
Thus, hen there was leſs ſecurity from 
wary and while" the art of it was carried on 
{3% II 4 8 * 2 F ö | * 


telences and the downfal of others, whick 


£26 © ; 


| | in ſuck a manner, 18 made places of fl Trae 
more neceſſary, architecture was probably 
better underſtood than afterwarqs. By the 


regulations thereupon unknown” before, and 
ſtill. more, by the invention of fire: arms, the 
whole military ſyſtem is altered: To the ex- 
ttenſion of commerce, occaſioned by the. dit- 
covery of the compaſs; may alſo be aſcribed, 
not only the art of navigation, but likewiſe 
te introduction of many manufactuxes, the 


465 have been collected. Oer nend 
__< Some are of opinion, eee 
greater perfection among the ancients chan 


but our ignorance of their muſical, inſtru- 
ments and compoſitions, - makes us unable 
to judge of this. Statuary they probably had 


combats and ſpeRtacles were moſt. common; 


by ſome in painting. gradually ſuperſedes it. 
In general, we may fay, that whatever arts 
depend only upon ſtrength. ill, application 

or genius were in as great perfection among 
the ancients as among us; hut Whatever 
could receive improvement from the ſeem - 
iagly accidental diſcoveries enen en. 
Wen W 
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extenſion of commerce, octaſioning a de- 
pendence of one nation upon another, with 


materials for which * not e 


now, and that it was more ſentimental; 


in greater perfection, while public games, 
beſides chat, any later improvement ſuppoſed 


5 


W 


ver en improvement from the genius or 
ſpirit of the religion profeſſed, and civil 


greater perfection in the Chriſtian world 
at Preſent. than either now or eee 
nations deſtitute, of theſe advantages. 

But to what are. we to aſcribe the a. 
eee, ſtill appears among ſome 
uncivilized nations, whoſe hiſtory we read, 
in reſpec of almoſt n of ims - 
provement mentioned? e 
Beides the enge ariſing ſom . 
the want of thoſe diſcoveries and inventi- 
ons formerly mentioned, it will probably 
be found, chat their want of that union in 
ſociety with one another, which elſewhere 
takes place, is. one of the. greateſt obſtructi 
ons to their improvement: Social union max 
beget wants unknown before, but ĩt makes 
ample amends by the. mutual aſſiſtance, i in: 
tercourſe and emulation that ariſe · from ts - 
and more eſpecially, by the ſecurity, it gives 
a man in reſpect of his perſon and property 
and conſequently, encouragement to in- 
duſtry and labour, not for bare ſublience, - 


a man an opportunity. of improving by the 
experience of his cotemporaries, and. when, 
_ with. this, there is ſuch an union 


W ted with * ages, as is 


D. Exexninicy. | if 2 


ment eſtabliſhed, will, probably be found "= | 


but likewiſe for the convenience and. ace 
commodation of life. Union in ſociety gives 


Vol. I, en et i we * 
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ed bythe increaſe of titles, or the greatricls 
of the refort to them, if under proper re- 


% en 


geceffüry in order to their tranſitions be- 
Ang properly traſtyitred to us, we have their 
Experience IRewife to build” upon, and. 


hence it is, that the invention of: printing 


| Has given an unſpeakable advantage for n- 


proving” in alt the dffferent ways formerty 
mentioned: beyond what ould” be attained 


in te ages or times preceeding it, and even 
beyond what thefe can as yet attain, who 


ate ſtrangers" to it, eſpecially if te are e 
_ way ſtrangers to the fe of e. 
The ſocial union mentioned is improved, 
and the advantages arifing from it intcreaf- 


gulations; and to this union, together with 
the fuperior ſafety, fubjection to Taws, and 


enconragement to induſtry 'confequent on 


it; as alſo, to che extenfion of commerce 
and the uſe of letters and printing. we muſt 
aſcribe the great ſuperiority of ſome nati- 


| ons to others at preſent, in reſpect of the 
_ different branches of improvement former- 


Iy mentioned. To Which we miy add, that, 


in fach of them as have reſpect to the tem- 


per of the mind, and the conduct of life, 


chat is, in what we call religions, moral, and 


prudential improvement, the genius of Ori- 
Hianiky, fo favourable to the improvement 
of che heart, in àa moral or ſpiritual way, 
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mere, nominal profeſſors of it but, ta thaſe i 1 
on hom it has its full influence and effect; = 
W mo. that pride, jm 
purity, injuſtice, inſincerity, inhumanity, in- | 
dolence, and malevolence, which are the 
greateſt enemies to the real improvement 
of ſocieties ar individuals: This, however, is 
not what falls under our immediate co 
fideration. at preſent, but che uſe that may 
be made of what has: been ſuggeſted, for 
teaching us how we are to weren wy: the 
experience of others; TE en 

In order to this, then we ſve that. 4 pro- 
per intercourſe with them is neceſſary; 
there. muſt be a communication of know- 
ledge and ſentiments with, thoſe; who are 
our. cotemporaries; a proper conveyance 
of facts from one age to another, and conſe- 
quent reflection or reaſoning, with reſpect 
40. them ; on this, indeed, on a careful and 
authentic collection of facts, and an atten- 
nion to the diſcoveries, che improvements 
and , experiments: of others, ſo as to direct 
and affiſt us in our won; on this, I ſay, 
depends in à great meaſure, our progreſs in 
he various branches of improvement for- 
merly mentioned: But there muſt be indu- 
Kry, candor, or ſome degree of public ſpirit 
Joined to views of private utility, in in order 
do gur making ſuch progress. 

: As ©. prugential. * in par- f 
T 2 2 ticular, 
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Ueslar, which has nelpect 10 the code of 
life, it may perhaps be obſerved, hat in 


this we avait ourſelves leſ& of the experience 


of others, than in amy other kind of im · 


provement mentioned; we vill not be taught 
at the expence of others, but muſt pay for 
every leſſon of iriſtruction, before we will 


put any value on it: How few are there (for 
inſtance) wo value health, peace, plenty 


liberty, and many other comforts in life, ſo 


das to uſe the proper means of preſerving 


them, till they experience the .confequences 


of being deprived of them? How much un- 


happineſs miglit be avoided, was whitt'we fee 


of the ill effects of | ungoverned paſſion, in 
the caſe of others, properly brought, home 


\\ 


to our 'own? How many misfortunes in fa- 
milies might be leflened, did we, from the 
experience of others in the education of 


their children, learn the fafeſt way of con- 


| the condut of life, it muſt be, ff of all 


ducting it? And, how many miſcarriages in 
life might be prevented, were the wife max · 
ims „of Solamon, or even of Seneca and 
- Epiftetus, properly attended to 

- $0 far, however, as ſuch wiſdom is to be 
attained from the Experience of others in 
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ſaw thoſe of Homer: I am almoſt inclined to do 
It with ſome writings of mine, e thefe = 
referred to, on the ſame Cudje$e. 1 
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op er exertiſe of the "intgthation, Wi” i 
ſubſtituting ourſelves, as much as pee, 
in their caſe; by a proper acquaintance 
with, and attentie to their enperſence; by 
reflection and deliberation, ti it is aa 
red with dur own, and wy the confequen- 
ces of our actions be in fome meafure fore- | 
feen and weighed. 
ey, ind pride; are thee greateſt hindrances* 
to dur improving by the experience of o- 
chers, and would” therefore need ta be par- 
—_— guarded againſt,” if we would be- 
rome wiſe" either "by their” "Experience ., 
«hr On LION 775 
To dhe ober part of this queition, lz. 
Nowe may knowif we ure in the way of be- 
coming wiſer by our own experience? AN that 
needs be fad for anfwer, i addition to what 
was offerc@'6n' the firſt quefion;is,that in that 
ſpecies of improvement which was luft menti- 
'oned, and which has reſpect to the conduct of | 
Rfe, we are not in che way of becomitig wi- 
Ter, "unleſs there” be Tich a ſenſe of paſt 
miſcarriages,. and of the ſteps that led to 
chem, as prevents their being repeated, and 
ſuch à cotiſdoufneſs of rectitude, When, 
from experience, we know that we are 74 


| the a Ways Lemay engage us'to perſe- 
. _.. vere 
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1 The increals of wiſdom! tered "oi 


Experience, is like che increafe of our years 


and ſtature, not eaſily attended to or diſco- 


vered till we have made ſome progreſs :. But 
he who, upon reviewing; his paſt progreſs 
in life, finds that ſome temptations, which 
foiled him formerly, are now eaſily reſiſted; 


that ſome duties which he reckoged diffi- 


cult are become delightful-to:him, and that 
there are ſume diſtreſſes which he once 
thought intolerable, to which he is now re- 
- conciled; whoever finds diligence and caution 
increaſed, while ſecurity: and ſelf · conceit are 
diminiſhed, needs not doubt of his having 
become wiſer by his paſt experience. 

But, as ta all the other branches of improve. 
nent mentioned ina phyſical, mechanical Way, 
e. we cannot be at a. much greater loſs in 
diſcovering, upon a proper review, how far 
our Experience has availed us, than we can 
be in diſcovering, from the inſpection of 
our coffers and accompts, hom much richer 
ve are to-day. than we were yeſterday, this 
year than the laſt : Nor is the pleaſure of 
the ingenious leſs, upon a diſcovery. of their 
progreſs in the former, than that of the a- 
varitious upon a view of the latter, A leſ- 


+fon of improvement, in any way, that is ac- 
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haps, accidental diſcoveries, or from repeat- 
ed trials jadicipuſly varied and perſiſted in; 
i it Colts us dearer, it will ſtick longer to 
us, and give unſpcakably more of ſatisfac- 
tion than what is acquired from the Expe- 

niente, obſer vation, or e * 0. 
2 7 


In di e of e 8 the. in- 
gredients of different medicinal preparations 
are xteited, there are commonly. ſome Cæ- 
nant ſubjoined, as neceſſary to be attended 
10 in the cprapoſition/ of them, and cqually 
applicable to them all: Lwould: gladly fol- 
low this method. here, 1 un as - was 
Dae 3 of 

 Gonclufion, Some .. canons. or maxims, 
which, 1 in the courſe of the preceeding, in- 
quiry; appear neeeffary to be attended to, 
in order to our; profiting by Experience, in 
the various branches of ene. for- 
merly mentioned... _: 
1, (Tben] There maſt _ a NG and 
diſtinct remembrance. of paſt experiences, in 
OG; to improve by them in time, coming. 
(Hence appears the advantage of diaries 


20 daily. memoirs,,. to. theſe who are enga- 


ed in many important ſcenes of life, and 
an intire forgetfulneſs or inattention in 


have here ſaid that the 3 


this' way, will occaſion a ſpecies of folly and 
incapacity for the buſineſs of life, We 


or 


at exiphetinncs would” need to be &, 


miſſion or alteration of à ſeemingly” ſmall 


ſupported or explained b redfoning; but it 


— [The diſcovery ef the witeutarear of the 


yet been aſeertained. and eouſequently, there 


mall uſe to us, even Whew we nnd! ab- 
Loe den) 
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In order to improve by it; becauſe the o- 


eircumſtaner, miy in ſome caſes, make a 
very great me conſequences; 
i that! Soft en VI Sos. di 
WL There Jeſs be a juſt eompariſon of 
circumſtances before we can a e from By- 
erience, or improve by it. OLA Bt 
Topos dis experience, ee 
by Auguſtus from tlie uſe of the eold bath, 
Antonius Muſa prefetibed: ir to Marcellus, 
But there was ſome difference ia the Cafes, 
und the reſult was fatuł to tue lutte ), 


3. Experience will be moſt uſtful when 


may have no mall uſefulneſs eονn Ren it 
r ern dne ST 


Ad! 
blood enables us to- reaſon” wefully,” with 
reſpect to many phonomens in the human 
conſtitution:; but, though the eniſtente or 
circulation 6f a nervous fluid has never as 


can be no fut reaſoning with reſpect to it, 
yet our experience of che effect of piates 
ad other nervous medicines; may be of no 
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. en Loris errors of the ul 
" gination and Senſe „ but thi  underflanding 
muſt correct its OW m. 

[Many objects appear to the eye and ear 
to be very near" us, Which experience ſhows. 

to be diſtant. © By experience the illiterate | = 
clown comes to know that the reſemblances if | q 
he ſees of the neighbouring objects in the | -—T 
water, ure no more than ſhadows, and, by : 
experience; the wiſe man comes to kno | 
that the gaudy vanitics of life, which are | | 
often fo finely painted by the imagination, 
are Iikewiſe empty ſhadows. Thus may the 
ſenſes' and imagination de correctod by i ex- 
perience, but the underſtanding muſt correct 
itſelf: Though che errors it imbibes may 
be called its poiſon, yet they are not to be 
expelled by forte, it will not part with them 
til ſatistzed, from its own” examination of 
them, that they are errors; any change we 
would work upon it cannot IT by com- 
Falten, but by perfuaton;F oo 
g. Experitnce can extend no farikier aw 
che region of poſſibilities, but renne 
fometimes wanders beyond it. 
/ - [Experience teaches us that it is inter 
fible that many things which are. done by 
Wa een men can be what they per- 
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never made ſuch diſcoveries in natural phi 
_loſophy,.. from the air-pump,.. Gr, and had 


"oo [Had Cotumbus' Wade e the it 


he, would., not have. been  fo- liberally re- 
varded by the public nine years after. J 


„Matura ahbarret 5. . E09Y was an hy- 


an hypotheſis of undoubted verity, till 
confuted by the diſcovery of the air: pump, 
and a door thereby opened to many other 


oy \ 


"On ee 


but the magination: of the an. ry 
times lead them to expett their performing I 
what is as impoſſible as. that a part. la 
be. greats. than the whole +... 5 

6. In order to profit 11 it 
ee e I e * 
unc. 


* 
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ence and importunities. of his marine ks, he 
bad. never diſcovered. America. Had the 
great and good Mr Boyle been diſcouraged 
by every. unſucceſsful experiment, he had 


Harriſon. given up all hopes of diſcovering 
the longitude in the 20th-year of his ſearch, 


_ 7. To. make Experience: ſuhſer vient to 

** ſucceſs of any ſcience, there muſt be no 
undue attachment to any, eee 
.fs or theory, unſupported. wipe. op 


potheſis of more than zo00 years ſtanding; 
conſecrated by its antiquity, it was. tranſmic- 
ted down ſafely from Ariſtotle, to Deſcartes, 


uſeful diſcoveries which were never before 


"attempted; as being Bought alte 4 * 
doffible. n 10 n 
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beer an 1 and 


ſyſtem of the heayens,, however ridiculous 
it now appears, .preyented much, credit's 
being given to Copernicus, and all that. im- 
provement in aſtronamy which ariſes from 
che confirmation and belief of his . 
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7 N are Tome "ſubjects * alin 
I enquiry, not above our preſent 
comprehenſion, but which we are often be- 

_ wildered in examining, and yet their im · 
= portance is ſo great, in reſpe& both of the 
| regulation and comfort of human life, that 
it .is.. neceflary for us to endeavour the 
coming at ſome determinate notions with 
reſpe& to them. Such is che doctrine of 
Providence, a do@rine of natural as well as 
of revealed religion, and of great conſe - 
quence both as to faith and practice; but 
no complaint is more common than that of 
its being very dark and myſterious; if the 
ground of this complaint be, that we arc 
unable thoroughly to comprehend it, no- 
thing is leſs to be wondered at. The pro- 
vidence of God has reſpe& to his govern- 
ment of the world; now, we do not or 
ſhould not wonder, even in human go- 
vernments, if we ſhould often be unable to 
fee through the whole of their views and 

_ meaſures to whom the taſk of government 
is committed, and whoſe charge and ſtudy 
it is more particularly: Their meafurcs 
would be but ill concerted, and cafily baf- 
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fled, if every fhallow politician could 1 
through them. Much more then may ic 15 F 
be ſaid, chat we arc all ſuch ſhallow poli- 1 
ticians. .as tn ways of God 1 the ways vj 
and meaſures @fthe ſupreme e n 
far aboye out of our Gght ; it may hw. 
exer be rewmarked at, in order to ſee 7 
more of them, it is not what the world calls > 2 ' | 
great acutencſs. or capacity that we have 4 
maſt need to ſeek after, but a certain 1 = 
neſs of heart, humility, and the fear of 
God, a careful attention to his providenees, 
reflecting on what are paſt, and comparing 
them unh the preſent, if we wauld form 
any judgment of what is future; and, as ta 1 
all chis Seience ot providence, ** God's fe= ., YG 
c cxet is with them who fear him.“ 1 
But, after all, though only a Gnall Mer | = 
of God's ways is thus known, yet this is not = 
ſo much the matter of wonder and com- 
plaint with others, as that, even in what is 
known. (in reſpect of its preſent effects) 
they ſhould often find ſuch a difficulty of | 
reconciliog i it to his e bis ated 4M 
But if che truth ok. any e can =_— 
once be proved, all the difficulties that ap- 
pear muſt not hinder our belief of it, even 


udy foppaling ons fuch as we are n. 1 
ures , | 
baf- : eee 
r n 
led, dom of Providence, if creatures, 25 are A; 
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10 remove 15 ws objection can avail but weh 

&s probes it either contrary to reaſon'or re. 

velation, and to ſuppoſe ſuch ' contrary 

proofs on both fides. of tion would | 

be abſurd, it "would be. ſoppoling a propo · 

x ſition to be true and Alle at the Tame time. 

To apply this; therefore, to the 8985 

of Providerice, we hal! v9” 

1. Endeavour to explain and eſtablid. 

what it is that we are warranted, both by 

4 reaſon and revelation, to believe wich re- 
pes do ie, and the N. non a fit to * 
E - mage of it, and + 
III. The objections to it man be 8 
ed, 'and Whether we can give a ſatisfying 
ſolution of them or not, they muſt be ſup - 
poſed ſuch as will admit of it, was our xnow- 
ledye of the ſubject more complete: 

1. Then, let us conſider, what it is that 

we are warranted, both by reaſon and reve- 
lation, to believe with reſpect to providence, 
meaning thereby © God's ſuperintendeney 
cover his creatures for their direction 

* and preſervation,” ſo as to make them 
ſubſervient to thoſe ends for which they 
were brought at firſt into being; and which 

- we cannot conceive to be any other than a 
. - diſplay of che glory of their Creator, not 
id the limited, and often corrupt Tenſe in 
Which glory is commonly ſpoken of among 
men, aud oppoſed to the general good, but as 
Jhrimating a diſplay-of his glorious” perfee- 
Gone, in * way of — ſuch 
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creatures, as their natures are capable 
and, in order to this, recovering them tO, 


original law of their creation. N 
The lower ranks: of creatures, boch ani- 


ceflity. of their natures,. to move on uni- 
formly, towards thoſe ends for which they” 
were created. The heavenly bodics have 
certain ſtated Tevolations affigned them, 
which they regularly perform according to 


terial bodies around us have alſo certain 
laws Which they invafiably obey, nw the 
brates do thoſe appetites and propenſ ſities 
given them for their own preſervation, and 
for making chem ſubſervient to the pur- 


uſe, we have 805 to: believe, all theſe in- 
ferior orders of creatures were deſigned, 
has not only certain laws and propenſities 


of his body, material and ſenſible, but is 
allo eudowed with higher powers, enabling 
him to kno and enjoy God, the ſupreme 
Author of his being, and had a freedom of 
all” given bim, by which he, was left to 
choole which of the two he would follow, 
hor his body with. its ſenſes and appetites, 
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e of perfection and happineſs to X | 
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and retaining dem i in a conformity to me b 


mate and inanimate, cannot vary from the * 
laws of their creation, but fecm, by the ne- 


God's original appointment ; the groſs ma- 
poſes of man; but man himſelf, for whoſe _ 


in common with them, as being, in reſpect 
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g 132 | On Porec. 
+ as 10 beben Ul tratices amd det hm un 
Level with the brutes, or thoſe nobler pow- 
ers Which fit him for un intercourſe wich 
his Maker, in the ſpirimalizzcrciſes of ſer · 
ving, loving, and adoring lim, who han 
Fountain of all being and perfection. 

. Either of cheſe two Ways man is xt liber- 
ty to chooſe, either the obelietice and gra- 
tification of ſenſe, or the obedience and en- 
joyment of God; the powers of reaſon and 
underſtanding were given him to Girett his 
cChoice, and; upon the firſt declaration that 
was made of God's not being the object of 
it, that unhappy departure from him com- 
menced, by which the principles of our na- 
ture were firſt corrupted; fo that, u, 
the adminiſtration of providence is Tuited 
to us, not only as we are men, but Hkeways 
as we are /inners, and made ſubſervient to 
Bis gracious deſigns for dur recovery to 
perfection and happineſs ; for our recovery 
las it was before expreſſed) into a confor- 
mlty to the original law and end of ur 
creation, The 
I Thing therefore we thall tion 2: 
well warranted and neceffary to be utrended 
to here, is Our havinga Arm belief of 
| © Providence itſelf, particularly as extent 
« ing to all human actions and concerns, 
% and as oppoſed to fate on the one hand, 
. * and blind n £ 
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We kante read of a nation among the 
antients: that was not divided into three 


e n the dia wich reſpect to this. 1 
Some prof mie to believe a ſupreme 
over ruling Providence, extending, s was 
ſaid, to all human ee and concerns ; 
others maintaining that they were deter- 
mined by a fatal neceſſity; and others that 


4 or direction. 6 


disided-i into three ſects, according as they 
_ eipouſed one or other of thoſe opinions; 


fate 3 and the Academics, who would ſeem 
to have admitted of Providence. The Jews 
were in the ſame manner divided into three 
fects; the Phariſees, Sadducces, and Eſſenes, 


ligious denominations of our own times. 


a Providence are many and unanſwerable. 
. k may be argued. a priore, from 
God's omnipreſcnce,. and his perfections, 
| which muſt be exerciſed, and their exexciſc 
is his providence. : 

Is not this way of ern 4 priore, 


different ſecte, according to the different - i 


all happened by chance, withour WE __ | 


The antient heathen ee were 


theſe were the Epicureans, who aſcribed 
all to chance; the Stoicks, who believed in 


and the ſame diverſity of opinions has, in 
ſome” degree, deſcended to the various 6. 


The arguments from reaſon in proof of 


7 ay, too abſtract and refined to work 
| N 220A * + iz | 82 


eb a 


of na aaa 
e * in Tome" cafes, but not m all: On che con- 
3 trury, in all our reaſonings from eaule'to | 
MR, ' fo far us they are founded in any 
—_ 'of 'theory, they muy be fail to be 4 
here muſt udeed be another me- 
; — fed: before we avrive at this theory : 
There muſt de induckiom, or à collection 
of experiments; - we-muſt argue a pleriore, 
from experience or obſervation of effects, 
before the nature of ſubordinate cauſes can 
be in any meuſure irveſtigated, To as to ar- 
gue from them; but, when this 1 once 
done, the reaſoning 'a 2295 N Eno 
RIES Sa. ob 
th reſpect to the Spre- or Ar. 

N indeed, though it mitzht de thought 
krhat there could be no reafoning a priore, 
pet it has been attempted, and with Tome 

; ſucceſs. The ſum of this celebrated argu- 
ment, ſo far as it reipeen che ene ok 
he firſt cauſe, is briefly s, 
We cannot concetve of A endeß Ferics 

b cauſes, or of any things being its own 
= without invetving us in che äbfurdi- 


K n 


- 
Q. 


and contradiction of ' ſuppoſing effects 
without cauſes, 1. e.-of their being effects 
and their not being effects, of their exiſting 
and not exiſting at the ſame tine ; iſd hat, 
in tracing the origin or fource-of exiſtence, 
"the * of *ſelf*F FO 9 * tin 
upon 
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On Da re- | 


pon un, us ufo ideas of ;fpace:and duration = | n * | bo 
which we cannot mit, Seffrenylence, aters, fi 
nity,and immenf@y arc thus, accordingt0ionr .. - 


ideas, nooeſſar ge. their not taking plage, 
would imply a rontratidtion '; ut as ul 


theſe are only modes of be offattri- 
buen, we maſt conclude that there exiſts 
necoſſarily a Being, 'tro-wwhom theſe attributes 
of ſelf-exiſtence, * and .immentiry Dr. 
Ws belong. | | 
This is all the Jengyh ir 55 1 
dan be ſuppoſell to proceed u priore; and, 
even here, it may be ſaid, that, as account- Tn | 
-ing for thaſe ideas in us, is the foundation 
of the argument, we ſrem to argue rather 
1 peftoriare, from the effects to the cauſe; 
bur; be this ait Will, hen we proceed far- 
erz to a >proof of Supreme Inteiligunce 
clas, it d, on all Hands, acknowledg- 
xd, that we can prove it only a pgteriore, 
rom dur ideas or enperience of -ntelligence 
avourſtives : Phe Supreme power of the 
et ane de e bet pe vet from its effect: 
and, in Ike manner, all his moral perfec- 
ons, his juſtice, goodnefs, &c. are proved 
from any degrees or refemblances of them 
hat are founii in his creatures, and'his diſ- 
Play of cheſe to chem in the Ts 
Providence. 
— Wherein then, you . wilt ſay, lies Yes che ; 
proof a priore with reſpect to Freud 5 
this ng 1 ee 


From | 


__ =» 
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Pram any degrees; beſemblances, or ef. 
4, feds; as juſt now mentioned,” of God's mo- 
. tal perfections, his juſtice and "goodneſs, 
x az well as of his natural penfettions of power 
and wiſdom, which we find in ourſelves and 
aero us, we conclude,” thatthey muſt be 
mu the higheſt degtes in bim, 80 far ve 
| Argue a poferiore' from the effefts to the 
| cauſe; but, the nature of this cauſe being 
chus far inveſtigated, we may in all other 

ok caſes very ſafely. and conſiſtently argue 4 

* 8 priore frum his nature and perfections, his 
4 _  _omnipretence and omniſcience, and con- 
1 | "clude, particulatiy in this caſe, as to bis 
| governing all chings his providence, that 
IRE we muſt believe it as firmly and unavoidab- 
B ly, as we do his natural and moral perfecti- 
bons; for that we cannot conceive of them 
-___ "- os taking place,” 


Sera Sug bE oa 
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de enzerciſed; and the crids for Which they 
are ſo, can only be what were mentioned, 
namely, the communicating ſuch degrees 
boöof happineſs and perfection to his creatures, 
. as are ſuited to their different natures and 
capacities; nor is-this-arguing in à circle a- 


— — 


3 


ny more than in the other inſtances men- 
- tioned, where we reaſon from the nature 
of cauſes, and their influence, in caſes that 
are known, to ſuch as are unknown or 
| unexperienced: Were we to prove, that 
I e inrelligent de man is SI and a- 
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effsds, whether known to us or waknown. 
Ad, The other arguments from reaſon two 


taken from what we fee of its operations or 


ſuch as in che returns of che ſeaſons and 


ons betwint births and deaths, males and fe- 
males, he operations of inſtinct an irrational 
animals, and their being ſuited to their dif- 


ticulars would bear great enlargement, and 
are a very proper fubject of contemplation“ 

for giving an habirual impreſſion of God's 
prefence and government in the way of his 


Hore it. 


har 


11 to mn ver-ruling - providence, * 
ance-of order un any one ge, roves · intelligence, hut 
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deed wwuld de n dice: Hut we prove man's 


intelligence from nis experience ar feclingg, 
from that we argnc as to the Supreme in- 


telligence, and; On eftabliſhing this, me Tap= -r: 
poſe its exerciſe extended to all ats ther 
prove a providence, are plainly @ pufteriore, 


effects; particularly EVETY appearance of ¶ 
der and regularity in the natural world, 


ſuccefion vf day nd night, the proporti- 


ferent elements and offices; all which par- 


providence, e eee e tf 


ü, Ms ns _ been n 
mentioned, as an argument for providenoe; 
. e cee often, it e 


' its not appearing in a thouſand inſtances, docs not prove 
— Sccanſe i — nt, 1 
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be dad, en would weaken the belief 
of it, but by their happening ſometimes; tho' 
_ ſeldom) this belief is eſtabliſhed, and {ill ! 
more ſo by PROPHECLES, or predictions 
of future events, long before the viſible cau · 
ſes are known to exiſt, or at leaſt to gperate, 
This, even in a. few inſtances, evidently 
proves their being under the direction of 2 
Supreme Ruler or Governour, to whom 
all events are e from the Webinving. 
. But ; 
—_— 1 When we e gen 1 AB, 
| there 3 is no room left for the ſmalleſt doubt 
_ with reſpect to providence; The whole tenor 
15 of ſcripture. tends to ęſtabliſm our belief of 
it, not in a cold and general way, dn fo 
do render our belief of it ſteadyelively, hab. 
— _ tual. and practical, and confirmed by fre 
quent reflection, reliance, acquieſcence, 
and ſubmiſſion to it; acknowledging, That 
the kingdom is the Lord's, and that he is 
the go vernour among the nations; that 
„ there is no wiſdom nor underſtandine 
nor counſel but from him: Declarati- 
ons to this purpoſe, we have 10 the Old as 
well as New Teſtament ; but it i recarka- 
dle, that there are more complaints: of the 
Araauuſtice of providence in the Old Leſtament 
than in the New, and that che comfort 
„ chiefly given in-conſequence of chem, is 
Ver of the end of the wicked; or judgment 
ee 158 . in 2 life or ws Next: 
| 947. _- 
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ment to take comfort from the vaſt diſpro- 
portion between thoſe temporal ſufferings, 
and te eternal blefſedneſs to which they are 
conducive. | ien ern amr _—_ us ..* 
obſerve, that rr $ | 
Lr As we live falicient a au- 
thority both from ſcripture and reaſon to 


ENCC, cerns of mankind; we are alſo warranted 
That to believe in the wiſdom and goodneſs of 

he is God's providential adminiſtration, that be 
that I has always the beſt ends in view, even the 
nding Wl happineſs and improvement of his creatures, 
arati- aad that he uſes the moſt effectual means 


for promoting theſe, however much we may 
be often in the dark with reſpect to them, 


F the as not ſceing their tendency and manner of 
ment operation for theſe ends, or e their 
mfort attainment Jong e NR "oy 
„ is à Roten 15 12 Wuboot 
ment idm and bidde, juſtice and power, be Ab- 
next. ed in ſome of the operations and government of providence, -. 
| roves the reality of it; nor is it a ſufficient objettion a- 
* But al this, that —— of theſe is not diſplayed, unleſs we 
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But in the New Teſtament, we are taught 3 
to take comfort," in the view of dark or ad - 
verſe diſpenſutions of providence, from the 
hopes of their working for our good, par- 
ticularly in a ſpiritual ſenſe. i e. in what 
reipects the improvement of our ſouls; o 
that fufferings are no more to be called evil 
than the gzre by which metals are refined: 
We are likewiſe taught in the New Teſta- 


believe a providence, i. e, a ſupreme intelli- 
gence preniding over the intereſts and con- 


were to ſuppoſe God obliged at all times to act up to the ut- 
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would ariſe from the comemplation or be- 
lief of ir ; but of this alſo we map eaſily be 
_ farisfied; from inmumerable teſtimonies with 


cern of the divine adminiftration;, even with 


it appears that “ Hie is good to all 


nliſtration of providence ; but what hall be 


— Was 


, 


"ys  "OrPronivawen 


Without this perſuaſion, of the wiſdom 
and of - providence, Httle comfort 


refpe& wo it in ſcripture, aſſerting, ** That 


* by wiſdom God has founded the carth, 
db and that it is full of his goodneſs #” As 


alſo, from as mach as we can tract or diſ- 


to the things of this life, in which 
and 
ce his tender miexcies ave over all his works,” 


reſpect 


And, if chis appears from any part of the 
4 ways of his providence of which we have a 


clearer view, we may, by analogy, conclude 
the fame as to other parts of his admini- 
ſtration that are concealed from us. Nor 
can we indeed eaſſy conceive” any other 
ends which a Being of infinite perfection 
and happineſs could have, in making aud 


_ ruling his creatures, but to diſplay and com- 
municate perfection and happinefs to them, 
according to their different natures, condi- 


tions; und fubſcrviency to one another. 
Tuus much as to our belief of intelli- 
gence, wiſdom, and goodnets, in the admi- 


ſaid of juice? Of this alfo we ſee evidences 
enough to cftabliſh our belief of it, and in 


ny caſl where this is not ſo obvious at 
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fel vlom;we may (as call be obſerved when 
we come to anſwer objections,) afterwards, 


upon a narrower examination and know 
ledge of the ways of provideuce, be made to 


here we had formerly complained of the 
want of it ; but it maſt alſo be added, that 
as God's wiſdom and goodneſs in the ope- 
rations of providence cannot be accounted 
for in this ſtate, without connecting it witk 


tion hall have their full effect and iſſue: 
This is ſtill more obſervable with reſpect to 


his isser; and, though there are proofs e- 


ty in his difteibutions at preſent, as lay a 
foundation for one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments we have in proof of a future ſtate of 
being, in which there ſhall be ſuch a diſplay 
and exerciſe of juſtice, as will make God's 


ed maniteſt-to che rational world. The 
ſame may be ſaid of God's infinite purity 


tribute ſo. little mentioned by the viſeſt 
heathens; that they all allow many impuri- 
ties to be aſcribed even ta thoſe whom they 


Vor. CN: Es aſſerted 


ſee and acknowledge a diſplay of juſtice 


mother to ſucceed, in which theſt perfec- 


nough of it,, to put it beyond doubt, yet, 
there are alſo fuch appearances of inequali- 


different regards. for the righteous and wic- 


and Heng, 542, his hatred of all ſin, or 
moral evil and unrighteonuſneſs, a divine at- 


conſidered as their Deities : But as there is 
eee ee more fully 


247 — al 33 
aſſerted and eden bel .ceſemblance 
is more recommended in the chriſtian reve- 

lation, than this af ; holinels,... and. yet 
much oppoſition to it given and tolerated 
in the praſent ſtate, the ſame argument may 


be dran from this, as from the conſiderati- 


om of God's jnſtice, formerly mentioned, in 
proof of another ſtate to ſucceed, in uhich 
his holineſs as well as zee * 
7 its full effect. 
There remains only. this 33 of 


To God's perwer, how far this is eertiſed and 


evidenced in the government of his provi - 
dence, i. e. how far his other adorahle per- 
fections, now mentioned, are ſupported by 
infinite. power 3 and of this chere is leſs 
room fur any doubt than in he other caſes 
formerly mentioned. Even thar part of the 
natural world that falls under our notice, 
nffords awful demonſtrations of his power, 
enough to prove t ſuperior: to all chat can 
oppoſe it, and thereby to make it a ꝓroper 
object of aur ſupreme truſt ani confidence. 
Such a ſuperiority appears ito all other pow- 
vr, or ſuch an extent of power as is ſuſſici- 
ent to account for all the ꝓhenomena and 
effects that fall under our notice, for this is 
all that we can caaſon from: S0 that there 
will, no doubt, ſtill remain a queſtion, Whe⸗ 
cher this power be delegatetl ar derived to 
66dL2 EN 
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un o i there ls an im- 
mediate interpoſſtion and exertiſe of ſu» 


preme power for this purpoſe? This quef- 


is enough at prefent to obſerve, in general, 
that the latter is every way the! moſt rati- 
ona aud feriptural foppoſition. By ſupreme 
ur ian power all things can be done 
wich equal eaſe; mrdiately or immediately 
there i no diſtiuction, as in the caſe of ſub- 
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* und our intereſts as under the immediate 


notice and direction of the Supreme Ruler 


E. 


continue or move. in- their orbs, and with- 


Fimſelfß and) it is this confſideration, of men's 


with and reliance on God, and bis particular 


condition (however ſeemingly indigent, in- 


eee 


mm” 


. 


uy; eder ebestures bs ſces aroun# bin. 


A 


tom Mall be taken notice of afterwards; it 


ordinate of limiredpower; from any thing's- 
Being more or leis difficult or diſtant. 80 


thatwe may; at all times, confider ourſelves = 1 


the World by whom the heavenly bodies 


out wWhom one hair of our heads cannot fall 
to che ground: To whom we have alſo rea- 
ſom tobelieve, that, of all his viſible creatures 
ish peculiay object of bis care, as, of 
them all he only is made capable of any ac- 
quaintanceandintereoneſewith or reliance on 


ſuperiorrapacity,in the way of acquaintanee - 


Attention to their intereſts; it is this conſide - 
mation” (I'ſay} chat renders man's preſent. 


firm, and belpleſs,) preferable to that net of] | 
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ln narrow and partial view.of human 
life, it may indeed ebe faid; that there is no 
creature, we are acquainted with, more weak 
and helpleſs in himſelf than tho his na · 
tural deſires and neceſſities be ſo great, yet that 
his natural abilities do not appear to corre · 
ſpond with them; ſo that there ia no creature 
Ve know leſs able to do for himſelf without 
the affiſtance of others: This is often a ve- 
ry great ſubject of complaint, but it is ſo 
only in a confined- view of man's condition, 
_ or, when only: his animal ſtate is conſid 
| For if we extend our view ta his fpiritual 
or intellectual ſtate, we ſhall find leſs:cauſc 
: of complaint on this head; beſides, that 
1 his original or infant weakneſe makes. a li- 
mited intelligent being; like man; a more 
proper ſubject of trial and improvement; 
(for if man was not firſt an infant he could 
not be ſo. cafily: trained, ) beſides this confi- 
deration, I ſay, we way obſerve! that the 
powers of underſtanding and reflection 
which are given us, and which direct us to 
look for help and - afety; to au over ruling 
Being, infinitely wiſe, powerful, and merci- 
ful; theſe are able to compenſate every out- 
Wouard diſadvantage and, if to theſe we add 
the ſupernatural diſcoveries he hab made of 
himſelf, to us, particularly in the chriſtian 
revelation, and: che evidence there given of 
his tender concern * e. fu- 
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ture interests; If all this be taken into the 
gecbunt, we may ſay, that there is no crea- 
ture, we are eonverſunt with, that has ſhared 
more lberalty ir God's favour and good 
win than man, nor any who has à furer, a 
noblery” and happier refource, àmidſt every 
_ difidvannage or diſtreſs to which bis pre- 
ut conditdon makes him liable. The ve- 
ry angels in heaven, happy and glorious as - 
they are, in bebolding and miniſtring to 
the moſt High, have heir entire dependence 
on Goc aud can have no higher help than 
this, which is the ultimate reſourte of man; 
with this difference; indeed, as to him; that 
the imperfection and corruption of his pre- 
ut condition places this help and reſource = 
Keminglyvar # greater” diſtance; inſomuch 
as hiswviews-of- Gol dun chereby be dark- 
er; "and his intercottſe with him more dif- 
fievlt; from which-many fears and diſcou - 
 ragements muſFarife; giving him occaſion 
for the enereiſe of truſt in God, as well as 
engaging him to look forward to a ſtate of 
Aigner perfe&ion and Felicity; and to have > 
_ Nis aich and hope exerciſed? with a view to | 
ler Fer i ee 1 7 $461 658 $4 
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rity for beheviag God's particular attenti- 
on ie the cireumftances and concerns of 
mer im the way of his providence, and that 


his natural and moral perfections, in che 
9 RF, Ny manner 
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derable, from the hopes of ſharing in the 


may be its aſpect or appearance with reſpect 


"denominations of men 


ning, providence, may be. ſaid (0 ſtand a. 


nual interpaſition of the Deity in all in- 
ſtances, may ſtand againſt his interpoſition 
in any one inſtance, ſince the original eſta- 
1 Rn ms ac" 
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uniformly exereiſed iu carrying on ſuch 
ends as are moſt conſiſtent with, or con- 
ducive to che higheſt intexgſts of mankind 
in general ſo likewiſe, we are warranted 
to believe that we ourſclves, each of us in 
Particular, are not excluded, by any thing 
in our external circumſtances or condition, 
be they ever ſo mean, and ſeemingly incon- 


rating for our good in che iſſue, Whatever 


to ug at preſent. rifles 
Without ſome perſuaſion of chis, of 
God's attention to each of us in particular, 
the way of reſtraint. or of comfort, from the 
belief of a general propidence, ede 
only to ſome events and operations of n 
general conſequence, or a partial — — 
extending only to particular characters and 


Every argument we mentioned for pro- 


gainſt theſe erroneous opinions vc. reſpect 
to it, as every argument againſt: the conti - 
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ſee, 4 apprehenſion of 1 85 things 
being too minute and trivial, or ineonſiden - 
able for the care of providence, ariſes from 
a wrong judgment of what is mb perfec- 
tive of it, or diſhonouring to itz ĩt is en n t 
to obſerve here: that, from all: thes,argu-- 
ments formerly mentioned, it appears, that 
none are excluded from the common care 
of providence; and: that, as it vegulates and 
conducts all for the general good, We may 
be aſſured, each of us individually, that our 
bigheſt good ſhall, in the iſſue, be thereby 
promoted: and. ſecured, if there be no ob- 
ſtruction to it on our on part by unbelief, 
diſtruſt, diſohedience, and reſiſtance to the 
will of the Moſt, High: It would be moſt 
diſhonouring to him, and a direct contra» 
dliction ta what was ſaid of his perfections, 
to ſuppoſe, that the god of the whole, as 
purſued h him ſhould not always be en - 
tirely conſiſtent. with, or rather neceſſarily 
 imply:the good and happineſs of all who( tho 
conſcious of their own unworthineſs and | 
_ Inability) have the ſame great end at Heart, 
and wwho endeavour, both in the way of 
ſerxice and ſuſſtring, to have their wills e- 
ver gonformed to his. A firm perſuaſionn | = 
therefore, chat all the operations of God's _ 
providence, are thus fayourable to our high- | 441 
det intereſts, will reconcile us to- them, even 7 
pe 5 it will i | 
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providence may, at preſent, ſeem 


chat however much we may at preſent be 
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te every thlag in good part mn 
schild would do from a parent, vhoſe tender - 
neſs and aſſe tion; as well as ſuperior wiſdom, 


Fer 
| beldy vomtivect Ofc” 0 „ 


But, as it — thevopers- 


adverſe and ſevere, even when finally: con- 
ducive to our higheſt intereſts; in order to 


fupport us eee eee | 


exeyy” is may be added; at. 
Fourty, — — Pareve, 


often in the dark with reſpect to the ways of 
. providence, even-whe mopersting finally for 


our good; yet, in ſome future period of our 
_ exiſtencs,- they. ſhall” be undd to us, and 
we ſhall” be made to- ſor” the wiſdom and 


connected; and that even in thoſe cafes 
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is one argument to prove tlie eertuinty of a 
future fhate, a ſbate in whith-the human ca- 


picity ſhall be entarged, ſo 4, to eompre- 
hend much more of God's nature and ways. 


Nor is there any doubt but that one part of 
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Gate will atiſci(as ſhall be ſet forth in ne 
concluding diſſertation with reſpect to in 


trom their receiving, in this manner, clearer 
vie ys of God's goodneſs, even in thoſe pro 
vidential diſpenſations with reſpect to them, 


which' ſeemed formerly myſterious; or ad - 


verſe. Will not the aſſurance of his, here - 
fore, be enough to reconcile you to them 


at preſentꝰ If your phyſician / ſhould: give you 
anꝝ medieine, that was diſagreeable to you 


at firſt, and tell you that, tho! he was not 


to explain to you the manner of its operati- 
on, yet, in a ſhort time, you would know itz, 


time, and told you that you would. ſee more 


the neceſſity of it ſome. time hence; did 
vou not alſo. take their word for it? Does 


not therefore, {your heavenly 2 hyſician, 
Jour heavenly Parent and. Teacher, deſerye 


till more eredit from you, and acquieſcence 


in his, will, ven when you know not at 
* the partieular ends he has in view 

+ Ignorant however, as we are of the ends 
— God's providential diſpenſations, 


or their manner of opexating, in an m- 
ward way for our benefit 3 yet if we confider 
mem as they have relation to our .SouLs,. 
| ae. ta their * 
1 | * 


and feel the good effects of it.: Would you 

not vor ccadily take it on his word la 
parent or teacher ever preſetibed to youls + 
taſk, which you thought unneceſſary at the 
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channel, of much greater — in 
which they: operate for our benefit, and 
manifeſt the Divine wiſdom and goodneſs in 
numberleſs caſesthat are dark and intricate 

to us at? preſentʒ but in which a perſuaſion 
that they ſhall operate in the iſſue for che 
benefit and improvement of our Souls, 


would be one of the beſt ſources- of com - 
eee e eee eee | 


of reconciling us to then. 

For leading us, n l e 
en womred/only conſideri the evidences 
 wethave of God's tender and compaſſionate 
rogard for” our ſouls':: There is nothing in - 
deed of which we have clearer- evidence 
than tis; the fpiritnality-of their nature 
and their original reſemblance of himſelf, 
give us reaſon to believe dee yerbaturt 


_ of God's muſt be more or lefs the —— | 


his love, according to 


degtes of this: re- 


femblanee: Nor would it be an honouring of 


God ia our thoughts to imagine, thas what 


Proceeds : from himfelf, and:partakes in ſome 
meaſure of Ris nature, fuld be originally 
the object of his hatred! No creature of his 


ean be fo, unleſs ſo fur as it has voluntarily 


ue, u hat we call , which is che only 
. 239 | | a | ' exit” 
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departed” from the law of its: creation, or 
fallen from its originat condition. Nb 
Zach @ voluntary departure” from God's 


e AS 
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eil chat can render a07:creature:of God's 
hateful to him: But as this evil. is intro - 
duced, as the ſaul is corrupted by fin, and 
has:doparted-froun God, arhar-Gurther hopes 
can there be of an intereſt in his love and 
eſs ?- Had he not revraled it to us 
himſelf, we ſhould here indeed have been at 
a loſs to know how his love could he further 
manifeſted ; but, from the revelatian the hae 
made us of his will, by his Sox appearing 
and ſuffering in our nature, he has clearly 
ſlipwn 40 us che way in which there is room 
left for a * not only of his goodneſs 
to us as men, 5: of etanatubedad 
us as Sinners. - £2 
* The geadagh of -God 3 3 
reſpect even to the moſt perfect and inno- 
cent of his rational creatures, but his mercy 
only to ſuch af them as are fallen and ſin - 
ful, Who deſerve nothing from him, and 
are unable to recover themſelves or give a- 
ny ſatiafaction for their offences againſt him 
A, unleſa the ſeeds of goodneſs in them 
be entirely extinguiſhed, are the peculiar 
obiecta daf his ancray, which is exerciſed in 
che way of pardoning. redeeming, reclaim-— 
ing aud renewing them, in the manner, and 
upon he grounds ſet forth to us in che re- 
velation now mentioned and the conſidera- 
tion of this, of the proviſion God has made 
fon the recovery and ſalvation of our ſouls, 
33 | it, 22 4 95 1.44 for 
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happineſs, together with che comfortable 
hopes of attaining it, may reconeile us to 
the various trials and diſtreſſes of he pre- 
ſent life; from whatever quarter they come, 


_— from 8 


the more immediate hand of God. 


Shall the ambitious man take — 

in all his tolls, from the view of favour or 
power among men? Shall the man, whoſe = 
— eee wealth and riches, take 


from the acquiſition or poſſeſſi- 
Fre: of "theſe, even under all the contempt 


he can meet with? And will not you com- 
fort yourſelf, amidſt other diſtreſſes or diſ- 


appointments, in what reſpects your out- 
ward condition, by conſidering that your 


eternal hopes are ſecured, that your moſt 
valuable *treaſure is ſafely! laid up? You 
may be poor in this world, and yet rich to- 
wards God. Tou may loſe your friends 
and many comforts you once enjoyed or 


expected, but, be comforted, if you have 
reaſonable grounds to expect ſomething 
| higher and more durable. Tour body may 
be feeble and languiſhing, yet let it not diſ- 
courage you, When, even through this, you 
ſee the mote of God'sTove and affection for 
your ſoul; when is d _ 
Bi. ni x7 1bap . ee * Warieee 
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„ an particularly to 
be obſerved or attended to here is, that the 
ferereſt diſpenſationa of God's providence to 
un, in the preſent life, are often the means 
by which he carries on the purpoſes of his 
grace or favour wich reſpect to our fouls, 
in order to that life which is eternal. It 
would be of unſpeakable conſequence to us, 


in point of comfort and happineſs, to have 
the firm belief of God's providential good - 


bleflings,” and the diſeaſes of the body, me- 
dieine for the faul: There is nothing more 


-difficult-it-often. is for us to believe it, even 
as it is often difficult to make à child be- 
lieve, when he is corrected by his parent, 
that it is done in love and for his good. 
For leading us to the firm belief of this, 
we muſt look forward to what awaits the 
ſoul hereafter, and reſt ſatisfied that, by this, 
God's love wilt be fully made manifaſt, that, 
by what awaits the ſoul hercafter, he will a 
bundantly make up for the greateſt outwaril 
diſadvantages at preſent: No conſideration 
can be more neceſſary and comfortable than 
this ; for, if we were to judge of his love 
and regard to us, merely from the outward 
evidence of it here, they might often *be - 
__ queſtioned; but he has not nenen, 
vievrs to ſo narrow a compaſs; and, if thoſe 
Inns; at any time ſeem to be 
Vo. I. + X * 


neſs in this way of making our croſſes our 


certain, than that this is the caſe, however 
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or frowned on by him here, it is In- 
acknowledge them the more 
when they ſhall ſee the 
of his providential 
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obſervations 

pope ple ſome more practical benefit from 

+ we have been conſidering” 157 9 

£13 2 nothing can befal you but by the 

appointment of Providence, then lay afidc 

all unneceſſary anxiety about futurity ;; your 

fears are valn, your: immoderate cares are 

Vvnavailing :! Lou have ſomething impor- 

r Rake which \williar tech 

Fry _ particular time be determined, ànd can 
Fon avoid being ahszous about it? But 

What will this better ybu, when you: have 

once uſed. every mean in your power, if it 

LIT _ js a matter independent of your; can you 

= gizedt or ret dhe handjof Providence/jn 

I its decifions ? Or, perhaps vou haue ſome 

eee eee before you, and you I 

think you have reaſon to be alarmed with 

it: But will your fears or alarms alter the 

dTourſe of Providence? inſtead of {their 

| Jeſſening-your danger, is it not rather He- 

Jy char chey-will magnify'it; and difäkle i. 
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che more to evade it; inſtead of averting | = 
de uncertain evil you fear, may it not poſh- | | 
bly rather miſrepreſemt ir; and make a veal + 

evi of that which otherwiſe you would per- 

| haps never have felt; anticiparing che ſuf - 

ferlugs of to- morrow, as if thoſe of 1-day 
were der enough for ou. F -: 
r is not therefore your outward cares, 1 
your fears, your dangers that ſhould draw 

your chief Attention, if you have the firm 

belief of the doctrine we have been couſt- 

dering, but- the ends fit to be purſued, 

 means/ to be uſed, and duties to be per- 
Formed on your partz leaving events entire 

-by in the hand of Providence. | 
543 6-08 nothing can befal you but by the 
appointment of Providence; then learn (o | 
look above the hand of man in whatever _ I 
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befals you;and in whatever awaits you, whe- 
cher proſperous or adverſ e.. I. 
„Some Jewiſh writers haue a: conceit with 
treſpect to the Patriarch Joſeph, that his 
enlargement from priſon in Egypt was de 
ferred. by Providence, for two years: longer = 
tian otherways it would have betn, becauſe = 
he had too great a rcliance on Pharaoh 
- butler, - wuhout looking further: Be this 1 
as it will, your fafety and deliverance will © 9 
be beſt ſecured, by looking above all ſecond | 
_ cauſes; as the objects of your "xeliance;. or 
_ of your \difpleaſure, but conſider them as 
jaftruments in the hand of God, for ac 
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forgot, or ſrownad on by him here; it is on- 
1y'that' he may acknowledge them the more 
eminently hereafter, hen they ſhall ſee the 
full effects and progreſa of his providential 


goodneſs, with reſpect to them. 
Thus we ſet the ſum or amount of what 


Le are warranted, both by reaſon; and reve- 


lation, to believe with reſpect to Providence : 
Hut before we proceed to conſider the ob- 
jections againſt it, there are two or three 
mort obſervatious fit to be made, with a 
view to ſome more practical benefit * 


appointment of Providence, then lay aſide 
all unneceſſary anxiety about futurity; your 
fears are vain, ydur immoderate cares are 
unavailing. Tou have ſomething impor- 
tant, you'll ſay, at ſtake, which will at ſuch 
n particular time be determined, and can 
you avoid being anzious about it? But 
what will this better ybu, when you bave 
once uſed every mean in your power, if it 
. matter independent of you; can you 
direct or arreſt the hand of Providence in 
its deciſions? Or, perhaps, you have ſome 


imaginary danger before you, and you'll 


it: But will your fears or alarms alter the 

Lourſe of Providence? inſtead of their 

Leſſening your danger, is it not rather like - 

Dr 
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what we have been confidevings ' 7 
1. If nothing can befal you but by the 


think you have reaſon to be alarmed: with 
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the more to evade it; inſtead of averting 


tlian other ways it would have been, becauſe 
he had too great a rcliance on Pharaohs 
butler, without locking further: Be this 
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the uncertain. evil you fear, may it not poſſi· 
bly rather miſrepreſent it; and make a real 


evil of chat which otherwiſe you would per- 
| haps never have felt; anticipating the ſuf- 
ferings of to-morrow; as if thoſe of to-day = 


wir not engugh for ou. 
n is not therefore your outward cares, 


your fears, your dangers that ſhould: draw 
your chief attention, if you have the firm 
belief of the doctrine we have been conſi- 
dering, 'but- the ends fit to be purſued, 


means to be uſed, and duties to be per- 


formed on your part; neger entire» 

in the hand of Providende. Bine 
2. If nothing can befal yok bas by the 
appointment of Providence, then learn to 
Took above the hand of man in whatever 


befals you, and in whatever awaits-you, whe- 
Boy proſperous or-adverſe.. ht Gs 
Some Jewiſh writers have a+ cohecit unn 


"reſpect. to the Patriarch Joſeph, that his 
- enlargement from priſon in Egypt was de- 


ferred. by :Providence, for two years: longer 


ab it will, your ſafety and deliverance will 


be beſt ſecured, by looking above all ſecond 
cauſes, as the objets. of your reliavce;. or 
| of your diſpleaſure, but conſider them as 


. we aides for at- 
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compliſtiing the purpoſes. of his Providence 
wich reſpect to vou, and chat to this al- 
woiſe over-ruling hand, it is your happineſs, 
as well. as duty, in Fan _ 
Per to ſub mit“. | 
-. Laftly, It che ſchemes of Providiuce = he 
not | cloſed or compleated in the preſent 
| ſtate, then be not haſty to determine as to 
their wiſdom and goodneſs, in'whatever. bas 
reſpect to yourſelf or others, from any thing 
you can here diſcover: Tou would think 
the man very raſh. or ignorant, whom you. 
-obſerved to be prejudiced againſta picture, 
or ſtatue, before he ſaw. any more than the 
—  frſt outlines, or rude draught of it, or a- 
gainſt a building, when he ſaw only the 
materials looſely collected, before they were 
properly diſpoſed, or put together: Be not 
_ "you therefore. over · haſty in judging: as to 


whole ſcheme is finiſhed, compleated, and 
unfolded ; it is then, that its harmony and 
beauty ſhall become conſpicuous to the 
whole of God's intelligent creation. 
After having conſidered what it is that 
_ we are, upon the ſureſt grounds, both of 
- » «Scripture and-reaſon; N e believe 
—— . RUHR ati a with 


Sie aien tothe n nove can throw 


5 * N different from that ſubmiſton here ſpoke 


< .muſt, but becauſe we ought to do it:: The exerciſe of 
lach fubmiſſion cannot be keptup in long continueddiſtreſs 
v ithout ſome degree l founded on __ and. 
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che operations of Providence, until the 


dmir, not from neceflity but choice, not . 
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2 6õͤ |" way 
with reſpeCt to Providence, it now remains, 
II. That we take ſome notice of the dit. 
Heulties that appear here, the queſtions 6t 
objeftions by which ſbme have -unhappily 
laboured to weaken the belief of 'a doctrine 
that affords ſuch unſpeakable ſatibfaction 
to every wiſe and good mind. The 
If Diifculty we ſhall mention; chat oc- 


curs with reſpect to the doctrine of Provis 


dence, is to reconcile this to Free agency in 
man; as if it ſhould be /faid; If God 
works all by bis Providence, extending 

even to human actions, what is left for 
man to work ? IF God over rules all; 
hat liberty of acting has any being un- 


der his government?“ Lanſwer, juſt as 


much as is fit for him to have; and more 
than many make a: tight» uſe of; juſt as 
much as renders us accountable for the way 


in which our powers of action are employ- 
ed, and juſtifles the dictates of Conſcience 
in approving or condemning us The feel- 
inge of our o.¼ꝗj minds are ſo clearland un- 
deniable as to this that we can no more 
doubt of it than of our o exiſtence; or 
any of our ſenſible perceptions ; and, to 
ſay chat cheſe feolings are deluſive, would 
0 y a foundation for univerſal- ſcepticiſm, 


* But ſtill, youll infiſt;- the difficulty 
remains ef reconoiling my freedom in 
acting to God's Providence over-ruling; 
me im it; if I am accountable for my 
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_ **: ations; muſt they not de free if dhiey 
ebe fret, Are they not contingent 2? and if 
they are contingent, How can they be 
_ ſaid] to be over-ruled by Providence: ? 
„ Does not this carty in it the abſurdity 
©, of ſuppoſing them free: Arno ar 
* the fame time? Wee 
This is the objection: in its full force, 


and yet. did the imperfection of our ideas | 


at preſent admit of our ſeeing through it, 
we: would probably find it as frivolous as 
what was ſometimes: uſed. in the old ſcho · 


laſtie diſputes 80 prove the, impoſſibility of 


motion; becauſe, faid they, no body could 
move but either where it was, or where it 


Was not z both which were abſurd, or, as 


others would have it, becauſe chere was an | 


plenum 2; We are nom come to 
{ee ſo far through theſe objeſtions as to 
pronounce them ridiculous; and, when we 
come to know more of the nature and eſ - 
ſential conſtitution of our mental faculties, 
we. ſhalt. alſo underſtand how their opera» 
tions. can be. foreſeen: and over; ruled by the 
ſupreme Being, without their being neceſſi · 
tated, or their freedom encraached on; 
for, chat theſt two do, in fact, take place, 


and are, therefore, reconeileable to one a- 


nother, is as certain as the exiſtence of mo- 

tion, or the plaineſt manim in phileſophy. 
| That che foreſeeing and over · ruling bu- 
man 2 as Wen of the ſu- 
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believing e But, the objection from © free u- 
geney: to ß having this prerogative will be - 
Wund to ſand equally -againſt evety other 


only his preſcienee to extend to human ac- 


tima, but no over ruling! infſuenet or ap- 


poitiument, befides-the objection from ſup- 


pong the preſciente of un event not de- 
_ termined; may it not alſo be objected, How 


can aun action be föreſcen without being. 


certain and,. if it muſt certainly be done, 


how is it frer? ' Nayr even, though the 
divine preſcience | as well as- influence was 


ſuppoſed? out of the queſtion, dots not | 


the ſame” difficulty remain of che aQtion's - 
being certain from oternity;? If we ſuppoſe - 
that this previous certainty of it prevents 
its being free, becauſe it prevehts its being 
caſual or comingent.. If, indeed, this cer - 


tainty depends upon 'the influence or ope - 
ratiom of any” external phyßcal cauſes, it 


deſtroys Mberty; but, if it depends only 


upon the motions/of the wilt: in an intelli- 


influenced by "motives; and that theſe mo- 
tives are internal and rational, not external 


aud compulſatory; there is all the idea of 
liberty neceſfary to make the agent account- 
able; let the previous certainty, foreknow- 
ledge; or appointment of the action be as it 
will: 


Thus 


n eee eee = a 
eme Being alone, and incompetett to 
nay other, we ſhall afterwurds ſee reaſon for 


hypothefis that can be named fo fappoſe = 


gent being. which mit always be fuppoſed 


"| can: be called fre; for, to determine intelli · 


= as Provi dener: 


morrow, its doing ſo is certain to day, and 
Was certain from eternity, but; as the cer 
minty of its riüng or ſhining depends on 
phyſical canſes, on fixed. invariable laws, 
rrom which it cannot depart, it cannot be 


mid to act freely, or indeed to act at all, 
dut to be acted upon; the eertäinty of the 


_ event, with reſpect to it, implies neoeſſity, 


but, with reſpect to &faperior agent, who 


has theſe laws at command, it is entirely 


_ _ gonfiſtene: with liberty; whatever internal 


motive he may have in acting, it implies no 
neteſſity, unleſs we call it by a name that 
ſeem improper, though not uncommon; 
v. A moral neceſſity arifing from the in- 
fluence that internal, moral, or rational mo. 
tives have upon the will of an intelligent 
Being; if this be called neceffity, it is, I 
5 a free necefity;” i. e confiftent 
with the moſt perfect freedom, nay there 


__ cannot be true freedom without it, ii e. not 
92 that freedom which is oonſiſtent with; ee 


gente there can only be caſualty; x, 
I the influence of rational MotNebatc- 
ſtroys freedom, none but idiots or madmen 


gent beings; there muſt be à regard ſuppoſed 
to ſuch motives;elfe it deſtroys their inteli- 
gence, which would be conſtituting freedom 
| 00 1 77 e ien ſuch beings, 
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Me hoes of liberty. ſeems yery much to 
I in the power of attending more or leſs. 
to thele motives for acting one way rather 
than another; in chis attemion they are 
Perfectly free, and their determination in 
conſequence of this being a ſelf · determina 
tion is the true idea of liberty, which is not 
deſtroyed even by outward reſtraint, if A 
conſciouſneſs of this ſelf-determination- or 
election takes place: Thus a man is free in 
ſtaying at home all day, if it is his own 
choice, though, by his gate 's being locked. 
unknown to 1 he ſhould not have it in 
His; power to go out. A power of ſur- 
mounting all oppoſition. is not neceſſary 40% 
berty, but an inward voluntary determina- 
tion of the power we have, elſe none but 
the ſupreme Being could be free; a power 
f acting contrarywiſe is not neceſſary to 
Überty, elſe a man would not be at liberty 
to walk, becauſe be could not fly: Indif- 
ference as to motives is not neceffary to U 
berty, but that the motives be internal or 
addrefled to the will; nor does even the 
moſt invariable regard of the will to theſe 
inward moral. motives deſtroy freedom, elſe 
beings of ſuperior perfection would not be 
free ; the more perfect any being is, this 
regard to moral motives is the more inva-: 
+ riable.; it is from this that freedom has its 
nigheſt perfection or. ſitneſs for promoting 
. | me. 
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che ultimate end of all, even the n 
_ "good, © Burt thoſe who vogkaer freedom as 
deſtroyed or diminiſhed by the influence of 
internal motives on the will, know not 
where to ſtop in tracing this influence; for, 
laying aſide all regard to that of the ſu- 
preme Being upom it, they bring in the a- 
gent himſelf as deſtroying k, if his will be 
determined, as it ought to be, 117 che at 
judgment of his underſtanding. 
Upon the whole, to me it ſeems hin, 
that moral liberty, or freedom of action is 
not at all deſtroyed cither by previous cer- 
tainty, by previous knowledge, and appoint- 
ment, or by the influence of internal rati- 
onal motives, if there is a power of attend- 
Ing to theſe, and if the will be free in ſuch 
attention, and ſelf- determination take place 
in conſequence of it; fo that it would, per- 
\ haps, be a leſs ambiguous way of {| peaking, 
Bere to lay, that we art free in willing, ra- 
ther than in acting, and, inſtead of calling 
| "nny ation free or not free, adams 3 
try or involuntary, - web 
| If therefore man's i and . 
quently, his accountabletiefs for his actions, 
be thus reconeileable to the influence of in- 
_ ”'ternal motives on His will, God's preſcienec 
may /cafily be admitted, ' as he knows Per- 
fectiy che extent of this influence in every 
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4 may be admitted, in the way of ope+ 


| tives, on the human will, without deſtroy-· 
ing liberty. One man can go ſome length in 
the way of influencing the will of another, bx 
the motives. he preſents or ſuggeſts, and of 
foreſecing how. he may act in conſequence 
of this, without encroaching on his liberty: 
Superior ſpirits may go a greater length in 
this way; though (from, the ignbrance. of 
Satan in the caſe of Job, and of our Sa · 
viour's temptations, and from ſome och er 
hints in Scripture as to che imperfection of. - 
angelic knowledge) it is not likely that any 
of them can determine, with infallible fore . 
ſight; as to the future voluntary or free ac: 
tions of men : Zut that the ſupreme Being, 
who appoints and who knows perfectly ur 
various circumſtances, diſpofitions,. powers, 
and principles. of action, that he ſhould 
Have this prerogative of foreſceing and. in- 
flueneing or over · ruling. even thoſe actions 
that appear moſt contingent, without ſuch a 
force upon the will as would deſtroy liber- 
ty. moral agency, and accountableneſs for 
our actions, is highly conſiſtent with 2 
ideas of the extent of his knowledge and 
Perfection of his government; and, ... 
IF it is aſked; How. his Providence thus 
7 extends. to ſinful ations ? it may be an - 
eee, ypon the. are inciples, chat it 
bo wy 580 Princip 20 


rating, through the influence of ' theſe mo- 


. * 
— een . 


us with what becomes the occaſion of ſin; 


r een eee e, 
extends to them in the way of preſcience, 


permiffion, and over -ruling chem for the 
greateſt ' general” good, without deſtroying 


the idea of freedom, accountableneſs ; and 


thoſe feelings of conſcience in the — 


which indicate ſuch accountablerieſs, as be 
alfo ſecretly animates, ſupports, - and com- 


municates ſpiritual aid in duty, without 
ſuperſeding our endeavours, or doing vio · 


lence to our mental faculties. It would 
indeed be almoſta denying of his Providence 
entirely, to deny it the influence now mon- 
tioned ; as the principal object or ſpring of 
its operations, in regulaüng the affairs of 


mankind, feems to ly in working on the 


Rrarts and minds of men; but, neither 
God's influencing them, in the manner for- 
merly mentioned, nor his ſupporting them 
in the ufe of cheir faculties, makes him 
chargeable with their fins, or abuſe of theſe 


facutties'z He cannot be reckoned the au- 


thor of fin, though his Provideace ſupplies 


he is not chargeable with man's abuſe of 
himfelf and others by immoderate drinking, 
though he furnifhes him wine, and has gi- 
ver it the virtue of either refreſhing or 


. incbriating, according to the diſcretion od 
judgment with which it is uſed; © + 
wake 


Thus, in all other inſtances,” may 
1 and OT: of Cod be Ae. 
Tr. idſt 
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prevails under the government of his pro- 


minion of. providence extend not only to 


ce virtuous, but likewiſe to the 0 and 


corrupt purſuits of men, while it continues 
infinitely pure, immaculate; and untainted; 
nay it extends to them often even in the 
wiy of reſtraining from much ſin, elſe this 


world would almoſt be a hell. But if it ſhall 
ren. 


idence: As the fan ia the firmament, not 
only illuminates the more beautiful parts of 
nature, but ſhines alſo with all its bright- 
neſs,-on the ſeats of fikh and corruption, 
without being itſelf thereby contaminated 
or defiled, thus the influence and do- 


more? We may as well aſk, Why does he 


ndt give heaven upon earth ? Why does he 


not appear to us, at all times, to act up to 


the utmoôſt of his perfections ? But, 


Au, There is another objection to pro- 


% ſay) God over · rules all events by his pro- 
4+ vidence} For what purpoſe ſhall L labour ? 
9 The appoiritments - of providence muſt 


vidence; ſo nearly connected with that which 
ve hare nom been confidering, chat it ad- 
mits of the ſame ſolution. If, (will ſome 
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amid all the-impurity; and corruption hat 


% take place, Why then ſhould I pray © I 


„ can neither inform Gad of any thing he 


KEnew not before, nor expect de ould 
ene. N TURE: 2 FA 5 ek 1 
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„ brook through the onder af his pre 
ente ut requeſt: MEL gs HA6y 335; 
The a So this is, that che ſup - 
of a providence, is vather hat len- 
-courages labour und prayer he umho over- 
rules all chings by this providence, has. con- 
nected our uſe of proper mnꝛ s with'zhe 
communication of his bleſſings to u then 
are infeparable from one another; be could 
mave frumod us ſo, artiiordered:our:condi- 
ton here in ſuch ee 
ſueh conſtant ſupplies repairs, ot 

: need any labour on our part, For abtuining 
them, nor any application to him for iuflu- 
eneing our labours, und making dem fuc- 
cCoſsful : But, with a viewto dur improve; 
ment, and uearer admiſfon to himſelf, hr 
ſaw two rchings neceſſary for us, nameiy, da 
Sour or exerciſe, | and dependence on him 
for its continuameg and ſuecefs. The trial 
10 de taken of us here, made it meceffary. 
chat the powers given us mould be exerci- 
ſed, chat they mould not dy. Alle and tonpid; 
the improvement immortaliey. 
labour neceſſary with all theſe habits 


mäkes 


of patience, fortitude; ſubmiſſion, truſt, 


. hope, c. chat are acquired by ir, 1. . by 
| the unſeen iuſſuenee of providence upon it, 


t, with the improvement or benefit a- 
from it, ſo as, with every new effort, 
IE | 3 41640 
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connecting this labour or 'exercife; on our 


way that ia certain and effaftual,; AP 
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; On Un, a 
tas-roctiver nem ſtrength andi ſucceſa, in a. 


no-vialence! to our natural faculties 
To ſay then, chat, Gad's: eee 


by his providence, implios his ſupplying. 
ſupporting amd relieving us, without re- 
gar to / our: uſe; of means, wauld be ropro- 

ſenting bis: pravidence ia, light not at all 


ſuitad to: che nature of our preſent! ſtate, 
which: is ſol ondered, as chat we may; take it 
far granted, that. without the uſe off means, 

the: interpnſuion of providencr>is not tobe. 
expaited:;. it maꝝ indeed. in · a way of ſove- 
reign goodneſs, be vouchſafed-withoutthis,, 


| hun we cannat warrauiably-look fox it with- 


out tha uſa of means. if in ou pawen';;ang 
further; ever when they» are in aur powen, 


retaining us in; aur duty and dependence;, 


- that:we:thauld: be: engaged to apply to him, 


amb ta tnuſti * in him for giving. efficacy to 
theſe means, or making our labours proſpe- 
mus; anck though. we cgnnot inform God 
ab amy ching he hem not before, nar move 
bim to: counterdQ;.the appointments: of his 
ppovidence,. vet. beſides; his pre eepts to this 
puvpoſe, injoining us to pray to him, and 


thereby taſtify e e gg ne- 


n oe dun A. dVoſſities 
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N ceffities;by :nilalituig Müden We bes: 
des this; I-fayyhe has/by his method of diſ- 
penſing his benefits, given undeniable evidence, 
that the operations of his providence are ac- 
commodated to the requeſts, and made ſub- 
ſervient to the intereſts of thoſt ho humbly 
iümplore his aidy and thereby teſtify their en- 
tire confidence in ham; by the frequent act - 
ing and expreſſing of which, in the way of 
D att of dutyand:devotion,- 
that habit of ſteady reliance, dependence, 
and truſt in God, which is ſo highly fuitable 
to us, and 1 to . comes 44d 
— fiemly-eſtabliſhed; A e 
gon bravghe again providence, 
or rather a limitation of it, is, that it can 
not be ſuppoſed to deſcend to objettroriac- 
ne froviat;othat: 
% the dignitzotihe tfa-. 
preme Gobternour. We acknowledge: 4 
<< haveheardfome ſay)klk pedvidontiad go- 
wvernment, ſo fat as to believe, that he has 
e eſtabliſhed certain genetal laws, and that 
( ſchey are ſuited to the different orders of 
his creatures but, theſe being once eſta - 
e bliſhed, is it not more conſiſtent wich che 
4 honour. of his government to ſuppoſe, 
chat he allows theſe laws to: have their 
. ecdurſe, or natural effect, without any 
9 further interpoſition or attention toe 
Wh "5 AR ORR TIT 
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1 «then + 1 15 eee 
and antentien, is it not more 


„ confiſtent with the ide of his honour 


and digniey now mentioned, to fuppoſe, 
tha he has devoted this particular care 


ide diffesent  provipers affigned them, 
«and acting in conformity to aten 
ats he has eſtahläed“ 1" + ht 


fuffice in anfwer to: alt this. © > 


ne ao (yy, eee 


God's immediate imevpoſition” by his pro- 
vidence, even in fuch cafes as we reckon 


aul attention. on cestain faboedinate in 
</vidible agents, commiffioned ov empower+ - 
ed by: kim to preſide ouer thok” different | 
* orders of beings. niemjoned, accorging vq. | 


* 


The following obfervations wil, I hope, 


minute and inconſſderable, being fo fully 


and poſitively aſſor ted in Sczipture, as what 


in fact takes place, and che fame being like- | 


Vie proved by reaſon, under the precced - 


ing head, all obje@tions, ariſing from our 


ideas of what is more or lefs conſſtent with 


bis honour or dignity, as fupreme goyer- 
ndur, muſt be ſuppoſed vain and ill ground-. 
ed; they cannot deſtroy the truth of a fact 
mat appears certain and eſtabliſhed; ſo that 
we muſt take it for granted, that the 1 in- | 
_ confiſtency or miſtake lies in qur ideas or. 38 


notions of the divine honour aud dignity, 
for theſe are what are here pleaded, as 
| 3 2 55 | ſtanding 
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: ceflities,by making Known Our requeſts; be- 
des this; Ifay;he has, by his method of dif- 
penſing his benefits, given undeniable evidence, 


that the operations of his providenct are ac- 


commodated᷑ to the requeſts, and made ſub- 
ſervient to the intereſts of thoſe ho humbly 


implore his aid, and thereby teſtif their en- 


- ths confidence in him; by the frequent act · 


ing and expreſſing of which,” in che way of 


prayer and every act of duty and devotion, 
that habit of ſteady reliance, dependence, 
and truſt in God, which. is ſo highly ſuitable 


to us, and agreeable to him,” cmes to be 


firmly eſtablihed. 1 He 


3d ObjeFion brought againſt providence, 
or rather a limitation of it, ia, that it can- 


not be ſuppoſed to deſcend to objects or ar- 


. hondur of his government to ſuppoſe, 


very minute particular that occurs, in mne 
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tions, that are very minute and trivial; that 
this would be below the dignity of the ſu- 
preme Governour. We acknowledge (I 


% have heard ſome ſay) his providentiab go- 


vernment, ſo far as to believe, that he has 


NH eſtabliſhed certain general laws, and that 


they are ſuited to the different orders: of 
J his creatures, but, theſe being once eſta 


© bliſhed;. is it not more conſiſtent with che 


„that he allows theſe laws to have their 


„ edurſe, or natural effect, without a 


7 further interpoſition or attention to - 
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* 'confiſtent with the ideas df his honour 
«and dignivy now mentioned, to fuppoſe, 
ha he has devobeed+ this particular care 
4 and} attention. on cestain ſubosdinate in . 
üble agents, coramiſſioned ov empower+ · 
ed by him to preſide over thoſe different 
orders of beings mentioned, according ta 
Abe diffenent ' provipers aſſigned them, 
and acting in e eee d en | 


Nod has eſtablihbe d“! “?! 


The following obſertations a 1 — 


eee in anfwer to alt hies... 


Fi, It might be enough 10 ſay; „ 
God's immediate intespofltion by his pro- 
videnice, even in fuch cafes as we reckon 
minute and inconfiderable, being fo fully 
and poſitively afferied in Scripture, as what 
in fuck takes place, and the fame being like- - 
Vie proved by reaſon, under the preceed- 


ing head, all objectioms, ariſing from bur 


ideas of what is more or lefs confiltent with 
his honour: oy! dignity, as ſupreme goyer- - 


ndur, myſt be ſuppoſed vain and ill ground- 
ed; they cannot deſtroy the truth of 2 "6 


that appears certain and cftabliſhed; fo that _ #54 


we muſt take it for granted, that the i i- 
conſiſtency or miſtake Hes in qur ideas or 
notions of the divine honour aud dignity, 
for ore are what are here pleaded, as 
op Ie Y 2 5 ſanding 
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fianlkvgdtiltl upside und 


not any want of knowledge and power for 
governing, more than for creating. We 
may therefore obſerv ej: 


| Secondly, That the diſtinctions of more 


or leſs difficult, mort or left important und 


| | honourible, cannot be Hippoſed the ſame in 
the eye of the Supreme Being as in that of 


_ all effects are equally eufy to infinite 


power, all events equally manifeſt to infinite 


wiſdom“. It is judging” of him according 


to the mus of human ſtrength; ſkill, or 


conſtancy, to ſuppoſe that à multiplieity of 


_ objedts; be they great or ſmall, can weary 


him, or any difagrecable” occurrences diſ- 
compoſe him. We admit that it was no 
impeachment of his honour, no diminution 


of his dignity, to create the meaneſt inſects, 


we muſt therefore admit the ſame as to his 
preſerving and governing them: None de- 
niesthis preſence with them all, aud if this 
implies no ſtain, no meanneſs, 3 does 
| his providence over hem. 
There are 1wo confiderations,' ks if 
| propecly attended to here, would filence all 
ſuch frivolous nyo againſt m__— 
lar pe cougar m B 1 "PO bk VION Wige. 
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tion, amidſt the 


; may have uſes, or anſwer ends unknown to 


along, eee mag due 
_ roilence us in our judgment with reſpect 
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though itis-certain, that 


„ 
o 


or contemptible being in our eye, 


us, which give them ſuffictent importance 
in che view of che gupreme Governor; and 
dae many inſtances there have been, even in 
burma experienco, of great effects from 


R ůmu t . ʃͤ . 
But further, Thirdly,, In anſwer to 
che objection we are now conſidering, 


Ae ready admit the divine immediate 
Wency in regulating che various motions:in 
che material, planetary ſyſtem, and even in 
that . the human bodily ſyſtem which 


is material and has no dependence on the 
human will, vz, the vital functions, with- | 
out exception of any parts, motions, or 


Functions, as if they were EAA of | 
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his 
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of thoſe natural laws7 e which he has made 
them ſubjeR; and by which he cenducte 
euch of them,) berauſe of their being 'toa 
minute and inconfideradle ; why fhould we 
Wink that any ef the operations ef beings 
_ enduce with life, or eben fueh 4 depend 


upon the free wilt of moral ugents, ſhould = 


de too inconfiderable to be regarded and re- 
gulated by him? | And Why may we noe 
ſuppoſe that, as in his works ef nature, fa 
alſd in his works of providence; he Ras eſta- 
bfhed ecrtain laws or methods ef proeeed - 
ing,' net diſceverable by us nt preſent, nor 


cCrcrosching oh man's natural Uberty; bot, 


agreeably” to which, certain meaſures of 
condut are uniformly: und invariably con- 
nected with cextain eonfequetices us ro hap- 


| piniels or miſery; either here or Bereafter as 


| „FF ſtones fall 
downwards. 
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 Fourthly, Though the ſuppoſition of fub- 


| ordinate agents or delegates,” to whom God 


may have committed his providental"udmi- 
niſtration, aMigning to each of | them"their 
different provinees, although Mis "ſuppoli- 
don canntt be fad to 
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— fixtung/or any law of n enn an- 
be . the uniform way in Which the Author of Ne- 
red es res, "In bo bo by every being, according to the va- 


ey for wh he made tl pete them, ea _—_ 


dertzate from" the 
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| of having any foundation in Boripture, there, 
ars rather many intimations therein given, 
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un his nature and government, 
yet as little does it add thereto, and, ibſtead, 


of God's immediate interpoſition and atten- 


tion to the minuteſt events or effects; which,” 


as we have ahteady ſhown, may not only be 
ſuppoſed; without any diminution of his 


_ dignity; quirt, or happineſs; but muſt neceſ-- | 


ſariiy be inferred from his being always; in- 
timuately preſint in the exerciſe of all his 
perfections, thro' every part of his works, 


which ſuperſedes che uſe: of ſuch inferior 


agents z but that, according to their ſeyeral 


natures, capacities and offices, be. ſhould 


employ them in executing his commands 


an make {them ſnbſervient to the grrat 
ends of his providential adminiſtratian, is 
highly ccinſiſtent with his infinite wiſdom. 
and majeſty. By chis it will eaſily be ſeen 
that e. du not: at all mean any ſuch thing 
2 un aninia mundi“ an unintelligent Plaſtion, a 
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IV. It is-foinetimesobjefteds againft pro- 
| Ame That my ching in che natural 
«+: wort ſtem bleſs; or: rnher hurtful: tu 

© many the (principal infoabitant; of his 

* earth, as: vaſe defarts, * ent mountains, 

4 ns and: that therecape: furgeriazes”/ aa 

Mitten operation or phenomena ima pre- 

„ ternatural way; as earthquakes; pefiiien- 

e, S. ſo: that cheſe objefts and: events 

„ appetr rather fortt.ivous; or; ag it were, 
ene pore of: nature than the cffa@ireb 
c arent. incelligenics; prefiding-over: and 


letting them: gr 


ſume miftake of -fuppotng that we are able 


dom: It would}. I may ſay be an argument 
_ againſt:God's over+ruling: alb things: by hi 
providenee; if his ways and ends im it were 
always manifeſt to us, and the concealment 


has in view; viz; che triat of dur fich, pa- 
tience, truſt, and ſubmiſſion to his will, even 
ig, cafes chat tu us appear dark or adverſe: 
Did we clearly fee chem nos to be $5 05/5 
where. weuld, be We trial by em 7 or dic 
we clearly-fee in them, 1 
eee eee N 
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!:'Phis: Gbjedtiem is alſu founded on that 
to judge of the operations of infinite; wiſ- 


af them anfwers ane gteun and which he 
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_ mheſe mſcs/ wererlong-unknown, came to be 
found of great. uſefulneſs far the accommo- 
dation af life; ſuch as the vaſt tradꝭs of ſoa, 


Lo. 


paſts have their aſe, er purifying the air, 


| — ane arcs 


us, im our judgment of, any of his works as 
uſcleſs, chat many ef them, which. were 
lang conſidered as being Ag, or at leaſt, 


nom made ſubſer vient to the ꝓpurpoſcs of 
commerer and mutual. intereourſe of nati- 
ona: from high alſo v apours are exhaled by 
the ddlarcheat; and. formed into / clauds, chat 


are drivenchyſche winds, and tained down, f- 
rerward upon the garih in fruttifying ſhom ers. 


Again;the vaſt rides of mountains complain 
ed of, are found to have their uſefulneſs in 
gollecting the vapaurs we juſt now menti- 

nad, forming re ſervoirs of water, that burſt 


out in (ſprings and tivers, and-afferding ſnel- 


ter to the.cauntries adi acont to em. Tam- 


add ſo f other natural or praternatural | 
phenomena, which have cheir uſefulneſs, ia 
different ways, tither of cas zudg- 
ment, with: reſpeſt to man. ed 10 - 

- 446. it be ged. Why; ee p26 HEY 


eeceſſary or man. for his health, ſhalter. 
ĩutercourſe. comfort or ahaſtiſement? Why 


is man ſo conſtituted as to ned all this? 


It may as well he akad. Why, was he made 


man Wbytnat an ange? Why wasihe 
. pee pans * | 
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den de kenden W NY r dine | 
wiſdom: From the diſcoveries that have 
deen made of - valuable ends; anſwered by 
many objects formerly thought uſeleſs, we 
may learn to pronounce none to be of them, 
merely becauſe we ure, as yet, ignorant of the 
end it does or may anfwer : Thus much in - 
deed may be obſerved; as to the methode of 
providence, in bringing about diſcoveries 
wich reſpect to this, that} tho they would 
| have been uſeful to mankind? from the be- 
 Finning/ yet they were not then afforded, 
bur” 8 gradually and ſlowly to light, 
_ haz manner as to exerciſe human in- 
duſtry and invention in producing them; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, we may ſuppoſe 
there are more of them, in reſerve for after- 
_ pges, as important aud aſtoniſhing as the 
invention of letters, the mariner's compaſs, 
the air · pump, teleſcopes, 'tnicroſcopes, gun- 
powder, printing, or any other diſcoveries 
eee that are paſt, e *. 
Wy Again, as to the calamitons- appearances 
vr operations mentioned, earthquakes, peſti- 
endes, Sc. chough the afligning their natu- 
ra cauſes de not enough toreconcile us to 
mein, yet the moral cart or ends thut may 
be alligned for them, iu the ay of intima- 
ting che divine diſpleaſure againſt nations or 
eities, ſutik in vice and wickedneſs are rather 
arguments for « . 2 
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enpected chat the virtuous and innocent 
mould be. diſtinguiſhed; and eximed from 


the nnen nn 8 Er ach to con- 
ider the 


+ 


"EV; Anal laſt objection. we all; mention ; 
chat is often urged againſt providence, viz, 


There being, in this life, ſe little diftinftion 
male bet ueen the innocent and the guilty, the 
Vir tubut und the witious, ls there not en 
, ſome ſay,) obe event to them both, a lia - 
_ © blenels to che ſame calamities. and di- 
6 ſtreſſes? Nay, is it not remarkable, that the 
* wicked profper moſt, and ſeem to be the 
1 favourites of providence; while the pious 
nud virtuous are diſtinguiſhed rather by 
_ ** their: ſufferings? Does not this, ſay they, 


prove, that there is no interpoſition of 


© providence? or, which is worſe than de- 

| « nying it, chat its operations are inconſiſt - 
ent wich juſtice and goodness??? 
Was it only in che common courſe of 

_ Tonverfation, that we ſometimes heard rea- 
ſoniags of this kind; we ſhould be apt to 
think that it was only for argument's ſake, 
Or to enliven diſcourſe; but when we look 
at the writings of 8 who are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the public voice in their favour, par- 
ticularly Mr Voltaire, and, - beſides other 
whimſical pieces of his, 8 even in his 
hiſtories, reflections interſperſed to the a- 
- dove purpoſe, tending to weaken. our belief 
* I As of * 
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r this gina edicts ban 
affairs, we muſt ſuppoſe it ariſes from a rm 
| delt of what is thus infintated or afferteck. 
This lively and moſt entertdinitly Bito. 
rian often ſpenks of chance, but Reer G0 
e define t? in a Way Mien, One would 
rhink, implics à 'contradition in terms, und 
wight be reckoned almoſt us god a defint- 
rion of fute, as of fortunb ur chance: At . 
He, a fortuifous concatenition'sf the various 
Events of the . 
But, without'eakitg any furcher notice a 
particular oppotients'in this argument, let 
us conſider the argument of objettion itſelf, 
ais C 
vidence. | 
"FP, Then, we may in part Ge ce 
truth of the fact on which the objeckion 1 
Drift, viz. © Thirin'Gol's providentifal-admi- 
© iſtration, chere is never any Adiſtinction 
* made between the righteous and the wick 
ed or that tlie latter generally proſper moſt? 
That chere are many inftances of "good 
nens ſuffering much in this life, cannot 85 
need not be demied: There is room envuph 
Left for vitdlcaring provilewee, though this 
| be admitted > Nor can T join the 
— pious Dr Scot, in going fo far 
de queſtſon the characters of "many, ue 
may be thus remarkable for their fufferinps, 
2 if they were not in reality what they a 
„ we * e Mond judge 57 
| | * 3 
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BY ese, A ] 
erh and cauuouſly ; but it muſt indeed: i 
be owned, [that there, is not a man upon . 
oearth ſo righteous, or ſo- far con formed ta- 5 
the will af God, but there is much to re- 1 
en or retten about him; ſoar chere fore. 
s luffcrings are neceſſary, and made, in ay 
n meaſure, affectual for this purpoſe, of pro · .' 1, 
motiog aman's.{piritual or mental improve. _ 
went, they are to. be.confidered-as. a diftin» | 
_ Eiihing, mark; of God's favopr for him | 
_ andthe more he would-have this favour.te- q | 
faiged. to him, the more maybe lay bis ac | 
cQUne: ub Jach.. ia, or, corre ian a s: 
necellary for the end nom mentioned; even | 
i max. expect correction, þ from. a” 
which, ſeem, for the time, to be overlooked "= 
af che. xighteous. man into the account, aa 
well as his ſufferings, before we can deter- 
Dame arte the favonr'of.. providence win 
reſpect to him. And, in like manner, „ 
ta. thoſe who appear to flouriſh or proſper 
ouirardly.;; is it, on this account alone, 
that we are to  gronounce them wicked ? 
this indeed would he che judgment of envy. 
with reſpec to them, and, from iis judge 4 
Went. poliblys pay. ariſe, Some. of the com 
Naintes that are ſo common, on account of 
the ontmrard- favour of providence to mag 
whe en ta be mare remarkable for their 
| WHILE | "2 1 £ | £14 induſtry. . 
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AU for their integrity, W 
appear to be r e e ths 
| 3 in this World. % 
But, would we judge fairly Bere Meik, 5 
we muſt. take into the account; not only 
their proſperity, but alſo their improvement 
of it, before we can determine as to their 
real character; only, thus fur it may be faid; - 
that, generally ſpeaking, there is more rea- 
ſon to be rr * 7 8 s 5 
7 n 24-6 
5 One is, that the 1 4ps fac- 
_ ceſsof many ariſes, not onlyfrom fuperivrit- | 
duſtry and prudence, which Providence re- 
mwmarkably favours but alſo from their go- 
5 ing greater lengths for promoting it han 
others, even at the expence of their integri · 
iy and innocence ; no wonder therefore if 
they ſhould acquire hat a go man would 
Siſdain on thefe terms, and if, confequent- 
Ip, the former ſhould ſeem to flouriſh and 
„„ decay: 80 chat the outward 
* favour of Providence to ſome, in the ſacs = 
a of their wieked courſes, is no mark of * 
approbation, encouraging us to emulate and 
4 them in any thing but that 'induf* 
thy and foreſight formerly mentioned; for; 
it is not God's will, in che way of his Pros 
vidence,/ thus outwardly favouring, that is 
given us for the rule of our eonduct, but 
the will of his precepts, intimated ti us by 
our own: reaſe n . 2-4 
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fame may be alſo ſaid in another ſenſe; that 


= it is not from the will of God's Providence 


with reſpect to futurity, as apprehended or 
conjectured by us, that we are to take our 
meaſures of conduct, but to uſe theſe means 
tat appear agreeable z the. rules no- 
mentioned and to truſt in him for 8 > 
__ -event/and en P45 143 


Another reaſon for being more fuſpicious 8 5 
erb the proſpetous man's character is, that 


proſperity is gene rally found more dange- 
ros to virtue than adverſity, as it draws 


after it many temptations; furniſhes: incen+ · 
tives to; and gratifications of many corrupt 
deſires aid often baniſtes all ſcrious thought 


ick reflectien. From all this; however, we £ 
would not have it concluded, whatever 


grounds of ſuſpicion: there may be; either 
as 40 gulley eulen or corrupt effect of 
- outward proſperity and ſueceſs ; from this, 


I fay, we would not have it concluded, that... 


-/ the conſideration" of outward circumſtances 
alone,; be they ever ſo favourable, is fuffi-. 


tient to determine as to the characters of: 


| men; unleſs their conduct in and improve · 


ment of chem be likewiſe taken into the ac- 
-evunr; and, from the whole Wy con- 


dude, that che truth of the fact, viz. „The 
icked's flouriſhing in the world more 

than the righteous,” is- What we cannot. 
But 
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* 8 


x 92 2 * "ay Pais ay an 
3 5 Secondly.) Laſtead. of. adinittiogs/ that he. 
wiaked: profes. in this: life, more "chan the 
WES! vighteous, T'might  yndertake to prove the 
% w* 7 | contrary, viz. that the righteous proſper 
= moſt; that is, if proſperity be eſtimated ace 
8 177. cording to, the degree of their happineſs. 
I., indeed, we eſtimate, proſperity according. | 
1 to outward. eircumſtances and acquiſitions, 
15 it cannot be denied but the wicked max 
have a large ſhaxe of them; but may; they 
nat have much miſery, ſecret anguiſh, and 
olf condemnation alongſt with them? may 
they not be the means of foſtering , many 
guilty paſſions that break their reſt or peace 
of mind, mar... their, ſelf-enjoyment. and 
werebz (deſtroy what conſtitutes | real. pro: 
1 Bel ſolid happineſs, FORT 
c life, * ON. 

On the ther bad. let the good: man's | 
| ene, ſtraits and ſufferings be; What they 
wi, nis abe or. real proſperity. max 
bene bee ee ee 
andapprobation, 2nd. while-the ſenſa of this | 
ma aa meaſure prevails, ox is. diffuſed. into 
-. his. ſoul; ere is go; compariſon; betwixs. 
_ 99 andthgt: o cha 
wie, who a frangeriig. od and ins 
ward happineſs, or: mental anienment, eu 
when bn dend due ur ka. , 
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Inn e een n this” Wes: 3 
; Ws Qves it prove wut thr" this nor: 
I | He white of our being; iat chere s e 
1 ©, © ther ſtate to ſucceed this, in which theſe: 1 
- diſtributions; hill not only be made agree- +: 5 


; 5 I L . 7 

5 * ably to infinite juſtice and goodgels, buff 

5 +. likewilggappear or . ve tmackfeſted as ſuch); 

F . * | - | \ | - 8 by | 44 1 
1 ing with the Divine perfegtions, may be ful- p39: 11.2008 


ty and finally vindicated>: Wage: © 
Even à few inſtances f good men's fuf- *'- 8 
_  Fering here, in ronformity and ubmions 
180 che will of God, or of their ſeeming tod 
be overlooked by Providence, are enough 
to prove the certainty of a future ſtate 8 
retribution and even a few inſtances of the 9 
remarkable interpoſition of Providence, for | 
. rewarding the righteous aud puniſhing me. -. L8 
5 wicked, in mis lifef een a few" inflamces k 
Y | this; 1 ſay, are enough to prove ſuch a Mn 
4 pPerior attention to human concerns at pre. 
% ' ſent; were there many inſtances of it, the 178 + 7110 
„ [great argument for a future \ſtate of retri- _. 
N Wia would be che mote weakened ; 1 
* miracles were often  wrought,. for iin 
"= guiſbing between the righteous and Wicke! 
* ere, tlie exerciſe of induſtry and foreſigujt 
4 would be, in u great meaſure, ſuperſeded 1 
"= and, without miracles, fuch a diſtinction + 
by 8 £buld not, in many caſes, be made; * 1 
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